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ROTARY DRIERS 
TRUCK DRIERS 
_ STERILIZERS 
FANS 
KER STEAM TRAPS 
MOLASSES HEATERS OAT BLEACHERS 


FOLWELL-SINKS FORM LIFTING 


JACKS 


AND 
STEEL YOKES 


FOR 
GRAIN ELEVATOR 
SILO 
AND 
COAL PIT 
CONSTRUCTION 


We want your business 
but we want it on a basis 
at will pay you as well as 
ourselves: We want it be- 
use we have proper facili-- 
s for handling it. 


SPECIAL DRY- ING APPARATUS 
WILLEY ELLIS COMPANY 


Successors to | 
THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 


Don’ ‘oe he patie. with 
1201-1229 So. Talman Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Ww ‘returns or ‘poor service; 
eel? eer to 


When You Want QUALITY FEED FORMULAS 


Dried Buttermilk = *E£D PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Dry Skim Milk FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
For Animal and Poultry Feed S. Te EDWARDS & Co. 
INC 


Wire, write or phone us for 


Fresh Product Direct from 40 Plants $ 
Packed in 100-Ib. Paper Lined Sax 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Prompt or Deferred Shipments -Phone Randolph 1547 


60 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


Cape Helicoid and sectional flight | No matter what your needs may be in the 
~ screw conveyors, bucket elevators,apron _ elevating, conveying or power transmitting 
and. pan conveyors, belt conveyors, car _ line, Caldwell equipment will prove a profit- 
spotters, transmission machinery, etc., give able investment. Caldwell experience and 
long and reliable service. . facilities are yours for the asking. 
eteago-wew YORK—DALLAS H. W. CALDWELL © SON CO. Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER C-112 


“THE CLIMAX” 


SCOOP TRUCK 


Can easily add Twenty- 200 Lbs, Coal 

te nae Ca CAPACITY 1M Bushels Grain 

who uses it in unloading ‘Coal 
from ck cars. 


in 


Hen weeks’ 
the Scoop - Truc! = will pay for’ itself and 
thereafter. 


ing out of a dozen common scoops in 
a like amount of work. 
tundreds heve tried it and will certify to the 
truth ese statemen' 
not aiden ey and let the Si Truck 
be giving itself to yout coop Patented July 30, 1907 


PRICE: $15.00 F. O. B. cars at factory 
Detroit Scoop Truck Co., 993 Osborne Place, Detroit, Mich. 


nce as ‘a builder of elevators insures you an _ 
up-to-date house. yee today. : 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ie 


oe 
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In any industry, Diamond Rubber Belts reduce 
costs, because: 


1. In many cases their first cost is less, 


2. When properly installed, they insure trouble- 
free operation. 


3. They measure up to the most modern stand- 
ards; that is, they have all the essentials, but 
no “frills,” 


Our nearest branch or distributor will be glad 
to give you detailed information. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta Boston Kansas City New York Philadelphia 


Dis Dallas Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 1c 


Rubber Belting © ‘Hose - Packing 


“TESTED FOR A THIRD OF A CENTUR 
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“Eureka” - “Invincible” Grain Cleaning Machinery 


“Eureka” Steel-Clad Compound Elevator Separator 


MOST ADS READ THE SAME 


for any Separator 


But RESULTS are DIFFERENT 


Mill and Elevator Builders, Mill and Elevator Owners, and 
those in charge of production in Flour and Feed Mills are 
realizing more and more that Quality is worth the premium 
it commands. “Eureka” and “Invincible” Grain Cleaners will 


continue to keep clean their enviable reputation. 


Send for Catalog No. 100 


REPRESENTATIVES 


T. O. Van Nostrand, 666 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. 
P. A. Grotevant, 6440 South Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. B. M. Estes, 1429 Allston St., Houston, Texas. 

J. Q. Smythe, 3142 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. Geo. S. Boss, Grand Hotel, New York City. 

F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 

Dwight Dill, 700 N. Winnetka Ave., Dallas, Texas. Bert Eesley, Box 363, Fremont, O. 


Frank T. Rexford, West Lebanon, N. H. 


Special Sales Agents: Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Canadian Representatives: Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., 50 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man. 


S. HOWES CO.. ee 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO | 
SILVER CREEK.N.Y. 


—N 


cane (LEANING 


‘rh UREKA” - “INVINCIBLE” GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London E. C. 3, England 
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This is the International Truck 
that performed to win the enthusi- 
astic endorsement contained in the 
letter below. Read what Mr. O. H. 
Malm says about its performance 
and economy. 


“The Ideal Truck for Our Business” 


O. H. Malm of Miller’s Distributing Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
Says: “Economy of INTERNATIONALS is a Revelation.” 


66 


We consider this truck 
has a very good record in view 
of the fact that it travels ap- 
proximately 1000 miles per 
month, and is loaded to such an 
extent oftentimes that we hesi- 
tate to give weights. 


“We feel that we purchased 
the ideal truck for our particular 
business in that it has the capac- 
ity for our loads and has the 
speed to cover the necessary 
ground in what we believe as 
short a time as would be possible 
with a much lighter truck, and 
with economy in the use of gaso- 
line that was a revelation to us. 


“With the assurance on our 


: form in outstanding fashion. 


part that we are thoroughly sold 


on INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS, we remain, 


“Yours very truly, 


“THE MILLER’S DISTRIBUT- 
ING COMPANY, 
(Signed) O. H. Malm.” 


% % % 


You, too, will find Internationals economi- 
cal and dependable when you put them to 
work for you. If you are looking for a 
thrifty, sturdy truck, built for hard work and 
heavy loads a truck that will earn 
money as it transports your products and 
supplies, visit the Branch or International 
Truck dealer near you. 


An inspection of the trucks on display will 
show you why Internationals are able to per- 
Outline your 
hauling needs, and the truck to do your work 
will be demonstrated to your complete satis- 
faction. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


The International Line in- 
cludes the %4-ton Special 
Delivery; Speed Trucks for 
1, 1%, 1% and 2-ton loads; 
and Heavy-Duty Trucks 2/2 
to 5 tons. Write for des- 
eriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Pwyrecmr 7 


ak "TRUCKS. 


Service is available through 
169 conveniently located, 
company-owned branches in 
the United States and Can- 
ada. These branches are 
equipped to do emergency 
or general repair work in 
prompt, economical fashion. 
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WELLER POWER SHOVEL 
Positive in action—Pulls at any point—No 
counter weights—No counter weight ropes. 
_ Easy on the operator—Easy to install. Pos- 

sible rope travel up to 100 feet. 

. 

| 

2 


PORTABLE MAN HOIST 


Designed primarily for lowering men into 
grain bins for cleaning or repair work. 


Main Office and Works, 


WELLER 


| # GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BAG HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


A Weller installation conveying and stor- 
ing bags in warehouses. Also used for re- 
claiming, delivering bags to boats, cars or 
refineries. 


WELLER “V” BUCKETS 
New type one piece bucket. A bucket for 


-high speed and perfect discharge. 


WE ALSO MAKE 


Favorite, Ear Corn, Buffalo, Rialto and 
Salem Elevator Buckets 


WELLER-MADE PRODUCTS 
Are sold on the basis‘of quality. Installed 
in your plant they will help you to operate 
at full capacity at lowest cost for upkeep. 


Weller Made Spiral Conveyors—Give the Service—Write for Prices 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


A few of the 
Weller Products 


Apron Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Drag Conveyors 
Mixing Conveyors 
Spiral Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Elevator Buckets 
Elevator Boots 
Elevator Casing 
Elevator Heads 
Barrel Elevators 
Sack Elevators 
Elevator Spouts 
Loading Spouts 
Dock Spouts 
Truck Dumps 
Wagon Dumps 
Hoppers 
Power Shovels 
Car Pullers 
Rope Drives 
Pulleys 
Hangers 
Friction Clutches 
Chain 
Sprockets 

Etc. 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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This is a 50 H.P. Morse Chain Double Reduction Speed Reducer. It is enclosed in cast iron housing and 
equipped with Morse Flexible Coupling. First reduction from motor to countershaft 725 to 178 r.p.m., 
36 inch centers. Second reduction from countershaft to driven unit, 178 to 54 r.p.m., 36 inch centers. 


A double reduction power unit 
for elevator legs 


HIS new Morse Speed Reducer isacom- substituting different pinions. 
pact unit in itself, providing for large 


; Consider al ibili 
speed’ Rediiction.) SOC: aaemme enn onsider also the greater flexibility, 98.6% 


elevator: leg heals. | Ehe pve see ieee sustained efficiency and long life provided by 
Pee Morse Silent Chains 


Chains are enclosed in the cast iron housing, 
which is absolutely oil-tight. Changes in the The nearest Morse Transmission Engineer i 1s 
speed reduction are easily accomplished by always ready to serve you. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


ATLANTA, GAAS .i0-54 0)... uarl uRscott &) Cor DENVER COLO. : sGtmctucie ice attr ones 211 Ideal Bldg. OMAHA, NEB.....D. H. Braymer Equipment Co. 
BALTIMORE, MDA. sce + 1002 Lexington Bldg. DERROWE, MERCH s qpecveraie porte ote 7601 Central Ave. PHIL ADMIRE TIA “PA San ciate ceiata ase 1612 Vine St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA...Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. GREEN Vail B Ss Conca see's Carolina Supply Co. PITTSBURGH... PAs Geis te Westinghouse Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS <i o.nissawnsemamstactne 14. Milk-St. » LOUISVIGE ie ees enlsicnns E. D. Morton Co. ST. LOUIS, MO.....2133 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
BUFFALO, .N. Yous. Ne: 442 Ellicott Square Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.....Strong-Seott Mfg. Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF....... Monadnock Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C...404 Commercial Bank Bldg. ONE WARE ANS to Sere cee Aa ad a ful acta meta nec ete kn ee TGRONTO, ONT CANADA. 2. 240 cae eee 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.......dJames Supply Co. ....; wy. Dodge-Newark Supply; 281, Market St2 hs. cmc selon ou weal cee Strong-Scott Mf. Co. 
CHICAGO? Dida rena asian ne cere 112 W. Adams St. NEW ORLEANS, LA...........A. M. Lockett Co. WINNIPEG, ‘MANITOBA, CAN. N02 4. c0 08 ene 
CLEVELAND, OHIO.........% 421 Wngineers Bldg.“ NW YORK. CLTy, Ni Vou essere 3 2. DONCHarCh tame pe aes bee re ee Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

eB 2882 
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TRANSFER GRAIN ELEVATOR 
GREENVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
Built for 
THE NORTHERN CONTRACTING CO. 
Operated by 
WESTERN STEVEDORING COMPANY 


Designed to transfer grain received in car- 
load shipments over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to barges for subsequent. ship- 
ment into ocean going vessels. 


Grain is received in cars on two parallel 
tracks running through the house and un- 
loaded with two pairs of Clark-Beatty 
Power Shovels into track hoppers which 
discharge into elevator boot. 


The track hoppers each have a capacity of 
one carload. Capacity of elevator is 15,000 
bushels of grain per hour. 


A Webster double drum car puller is lo- 
cated in the basement and is used to pull 
loaded cars into the elevators. The entire 
plant was designed and engineered by The 
Webster Mfg. Company. 


MODERNIZE WITH WEBSTER EQUIPMENT 


ES 


Installations like this are an indication of our ability to meet modern 
requirements in design, manufacture and operation. 


Webster designs and builds all types of grain handling machinery includ- 
ing belt conveyors, trippers, elevators, screw conveyors, dock spouts, dis- 
tributing spouts, marine legs, power shovels, car pullers, etc. 


This organization—with over fifty years of experience in designing and 
building suitable grain handling and market engineering skill and resource- 
fulness—is at your service. 


We Make 


Equipment for the Large and Small Elevator 
Feed Mills, Flour Mills, Cereal Plants, etc. 


Write Us 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


_ CHICAGO 


For Prices on 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Yet a type “S’’ will weigh 
it ——— 


10% of the 
weight will 
rest Bere 


90% of the 
weight will 
rest here 


en ; 


ie wv 


A design 


proved on railroads 


now applied to Truck Weighing 


Weighing freight cars on the track used 
to be the toughest weighing problem a 
For freight 


cars presented their loads to the scale 


scale maker had to solve. 


platform on a small area, the area of the 
trucks only—and the car rolling on the 
scales delivered an impact which made 


it difficult to maintain accuracy. 


But Fairbanks solved it with the Type 
“S” Track Scale—the standard of accu- 


rate weighing on railroads for years. 


The same principle of design is incorpo- 
rated in the Fairbanks Type “S’”’ Truck 
Scale. Trucks start and stop on the scale 
under their own power—yet it makes no 
difference to this scale. Smashing im- 
pacts from trucks going on and off the 


platform cannot impair its accuracy. 


When you invest in a truck scale you 


cannot afford to overlook the features of 


the Type “S’’ which give continued 


accuracy through years of service. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities—a service station at each house 


Fairb anks Scales 


Preferred the 


D> 


World Over 


ASA301.34 
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Approved by Mutual Fire 


Prevention Bureau 


Self-ventilating—Self-cleaning 
No piping! 


A standard motor with all the features that industry expects from 
Fairbanks-Morse—but now furnished in an all-enclosed self-ventilat- 


ing type. 


On those jobs that formerly required breather and vent piping to the 
outside you can now install the F-M Type “HAC” Motor with all the 


speed, convenience and economy of a standard open type motor appli- eo 
cation. F—Specially designed fan 
which functions as an air 
cleaner 
A specially designed fan pulls in air through the free end of the motor D—Vent tor foreign particles 
A . ee: { abe out centrifugally 
and expels all foreign particles. Clean air is then passed back through 
. ° z a B—Clean air flows around 
the ventilating spaces. The extra speed and economy of installation winding shield | and | ex- 
. . . . } motor 
are secured without compromise to safety. Operating and mainte- ig 
. . ats : . Craug shall beaivax wioes 
nance men in every industry are acclaiming this motor as ideal for | removing fan“ euard or 
earing arms 


dirty and dusty drives. 


Before you purchase your next enclosed motors be sure to get full 
information on this important Fairbanks-Morse contribution to the 


power problems of industry. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


EA22.9 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE MOTORS 
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John S. Metcalf Co. — 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 
Completed 1914 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Capacity 750,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1912 


ok 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 

_» Completed 1921 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois - - - 111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Montreal, Canada - - - 460 St. Helen Street 
Sydney, Australia - - - - - - Pitt Street 
London, England - - 33 Henrietta St., Strand 
Vancouver, B.C. - - - 837 W. Hastings St. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


d CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
Built Elevators 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 

Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator Ne. 2 


| 
: 


The Barnett & Record Company 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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M) Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
~ Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator 
New Jersey 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


Gis Bie Me. We Me, he 


2ist. Century Elevator 
A i Baltimore 


ENGINEERS ano DESIGNERS 


OF 


FIREPROOF MILLING 
AND ELEVATOR PLANTS 


903-933 Ellicott Square BUFFALO, N. Y. ese ; % gaCo Southern Pacifi 


Galveston | 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION | 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


WHAT PRICE WORRY FISHER BUILDING — 0 8. DEARBORN sr. 


What is it worth to you to be relieved of the worry of guessing the | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
condition of the grain stored in your bins? Let us tell you what W. R. SINES THOMAS D. BUDD 
it will cost to install PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 


THE ZELENY SYSTEM, 


then you will know just what it costs you to worry each year. 


Ask any of the users of the system, shown in our catalog No. 6, if [ 
they would operate an elevator or mill without 's A. S A INSON € ©O. 
THE ZELENY SYSTEM. 


i . 
It frequently pays for itseifin one season when. grains contain high 
moisture content. Remember it is a wonderful protection against 


LOSS as well as a very efficient watchman. ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 


There is no expense connected with informing yourself as to costs, 
your inquiry is most cordially solicited. COMPI ETE 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 332 So. La Salle Street Chicago, III. 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago, IIl. 
| IEE Ne NT AEE TI IE TIO TONE BI ASTIN LS BIE IS NESS IE TE IP PELL SER TN 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION CO., Ltd. ae DESIGNED for the years 


ENGINEERS -:- CONSTRUCTORS ae 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. gow” "Ee ahead—an advance we 
: & » propose to maintain. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


COC 


PE CL 


N. M. PATERSON CO. 2,500,000 Bu. Elevator FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
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MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 


We Have Specialized in 
CONSTRUCTION IN THIS FIELD FOR 


CAPACITY 800,000 BUSHELS 


THOSE CONCERNED 


Or even casually interested in concrete grain 
storages notice and usually comment on the 
accurate alignment, smooth walls, and clean 
cut appearance of 


MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Sketches and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


MAIN OFFICE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


FORT BRANCH 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


Is an ideal location for that new mill and elevator of 
yours. 


Portland is in the heart of the agricultural region of the 
Pacific Northwest. It also has an abundance of cheap, 
hydroelectric power for manufacturing purposes, good 
ocean and railway shipping facilities and a fair supply 
of skilled labor, practically all of which is non-union. 


Portland is also an ideal place to live. It has a mild 
climate, good water and plenty of nice hotels, apart- 
ment houses and homes. Also good schools, theaters, 
libraries, clubs and parks. 


I would be pleased to serve you in the location, design 
and construction of that new mill of yours. 


HENRY BLACK 


“Complete Building Construction 


383. Pittock Block - - - Portland, Oregon 
Telephone Broadway 8060 


Iron Workers, Cement Workers, Bricklayers, Carpenters, Roofers, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Cabinet-makers, Painters and Paperhang- 
ers; also Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 


POLK SYSTEM BINS 
We Design and Erect 


Send us your inquiries. 


POLK GENUNG POLK CO. 


Buy Eastern Nebraska Grown 
Seed Corn in the Large Varieties 
and Northern Grown Early 


Varieties 


We grow corn in- Eastern and Northern 
Nebraska for Seed and from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota stock seed in early varieties. Large 
varieties are from Eastern stock. 


Now Contracting for 1929 Delivery 
on Named Varieties 


EARLY LATE 
Wis. No. 12 or Golden Silver Mine 


Glow : 
Silver King or Wis. No. 7 Gold Mine 
Leaming 


Minnesota No. 13 
N. W. Red Gold Cap Cattle Corn 
Diamond Joe 


Pride of the North 
Early Butler 

Red Cobb, White 
Calico 


Minnesota White Dent 
Big Perfection 


Early Murdock 
White Cap, Yellow 


Minnesota No. 23 
Bloody Butcher 
Minnesota King Flints 
FLINTS 
Golden Nuggett Longfellow 
King Phillipp Genessee Valley 
WRITE FOR PRICES. WE SELL CAR LOTS ONLY ONE OR MORE 


Book Your Seed Requirements Now 


Frederick Seed Soop 
AURORA, NEBRASKA 


Sanford 


INDIANA 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders 


MILL BUILDINGS :: ELEVATORS 
FEED PLANTS 


708-9 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


New Grain Elevator! 


Whether you’re planning a new 


elevator or remodeling the old 


one, you should, by all means, 
ask The M. A. Long Company 
to bid. They are successful de- 
signers and builders in the grain 
world. Their skill in the art of 
sliding forms is testified to by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. and the John E. Bastien 


Grain Company of Chicago, etc. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators’ Flour 
Mills and Associated Buildings 


513 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. Write for the “Long List.” 


Yours on request. 


The M. A. LONG Co. 


Engineers and Constructors 


Weevil Killer! 
TETRAFUME 


[REGISTERED] 


ALSO KILLS RATS AND MICE 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE. Ap- 
proved by Fire Insurance Companies. Harmless— 
Stainless—Leaves No Odor. 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetra- 
fume. Save Dockage for Live Weevil, and Loss in 
Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


Incorporated 1916 


Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DIRECT DISTRIBUTORS 
24th St. and Madison Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wheat Flour and Diet 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Published by the Macmillan Company 


Baltimore 7 Chicago 7 Washington 


No Feed Mixer 
SO easy to 
operate—So 
profitable to 
own. as the 
Monarch 
Vertical Mixer 
with Molasses 
Attachment 


The latest authoritative statement on wheat; 
The best varieties for milling; The milling 
process; Cost of milling to the consumer; Food 
constituents of wheat flour; Requirements of a 
Diet; Effects of Deficiencies in the Diet; Vita- 
mins, meaning and importance; The rational 
place of wheat flour in the Diet; Wheat flour 
in relation to Health. 


This is important to you as 
handlers of the raw material 
from which flour is made. 


Price $2.50 


For Sale by 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. | 


Any one can operate it and produce sweet or dry feeds 
as the occasion demands. Gas, steam or electricity 
heats the molasses economically. A meter tells you when 
you have the correct number of pounds of molasses in the 
feed. 


Customers report that they are making 2 to 244 times 
the profit they made on dry feed mixing only. A com- 
plete feed mixing unit exactly suited for custom or com- 
mercial feed mixing that will prove profitable for you as it 
is for others. Request complete information today. 


SPROUT WALDRON & CO. 
1203 Sherman St. Muncy, Pa. 


Chicago Office 9 So. Clinton St. 
Kansas City Office 612 New England Bldg. 
San Francisco Office 26 Harrison St. 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 
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The Master Mill of 
Heavy Duty Grinders 


The Model W “Jay Bee” Clement Special Heavy Duty Grinder—Direct Connected to 75 H. P. motor has 


proved that it is in a class by itself for big capacity economical grinding. 


When such feed grinding plants as The Schreiber Milling Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., buy three ““W”’ mills; The Nutrena Mills, Kansas City, Mo., buy two; and 
the Dixie Mill Feed & Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., buy three, the Model W “Jay 
Bee”’ mill must “‘be there.”’ 


These Model ““W’’ owners, and all the others who have now 
installed model ““W’’ mills, know that they must get fine grinding and 
big capacity in proportion to the H.P. used. And they have found that 
the Model W “‘Jay Bee” excels all other feed grinders that they 


have ever used. 


You owe it to yourself—your business—and your pocketbook to give 
the “Jay Bee” a trial before you buy a feed grinder. A trial 
costs you nothing if you are not convinced that the “Jay Bee’’ is 

the best and lowest cost operating feed grinder made. Write for 
descriptive literature, prices, terms, etc. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


14 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. Clement Special 
J. B. SEDBERRY CO., 819 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill. ee 


JAY BEE SALES CO. $25:312 Terminal Warchesse Biigs Omaha, Nes. 


EHRSAM 


TIMKEN-BEARING EQUIPPED 
~CONVEYORS 


and 


HEAVY-DUTY 
SELF - PROPELLING 


TRIPPERS 


| ae Aa tag Just Installed 
in Prominent .Elevators 


Direct reference as to the superiority of ‘‘Ehrsam” Tim- 
ken bearing equipped conveying equipment and the 
““Ehrsam” Heavy-duty self-propelling Tripper, will be 
given to anyone upon request. 


J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANS. 


Manufacturers of machinery for grain elevators, flour mills, cement plaster mills, salt 
plants, coal handling and rock crushing systems, fertilizer factories, power transmis- 
sion, elevating and conveying equipment. 
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GRUENDLER 


WHIRL BEATER 


“Its Work Pleases our 
customers and it saves 
costs to us.” 

Elmira, Ohio. 


“Its operation involves 
lower power costs than 
any other hammer mill.’ 

Sheldon, Iowa. 


“In comparative tests 
: ‘ Boe i : with other makes _ of 
hs is : mills, it is the one that 

3 ss 4 will serve our customers 
best.” 


Egan, So. Dak. 


Gruendler Feed Plant 
Equipment has _ proven 
successful in every state. 


Take The 


FIRST STEP t ; 
dere keine tee Engineering service illustration showing complete grinding 
“Gruendler Feed and mixing plant. It will pay to investigate as farmers 


Milling Systems” — 


Gruendler Whirl-Beater will place you far ahead in com- 
It Is Free. 


petition because it is a superlatively dependable grinder— 
one that always provides maximum capacity. Full magnetic 
protection. 


Gruendier Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 


LANDRETH BUILDING 
AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES St. Louis +» Missouri INSTALLATIONS IN EVERY STATE 


are demanding more ground feed than ever before, and also 
know the value of scientifically mixed feed. Gruendler can 
furnish any size plant to meet individual requirements. 


STYLE B HANGS UNDER THE FLOOR 


EAN 
‘7 


i‘ see eT 


EiI{IIf 


WV . 


3 


TRIUMPH srecien 


The Triumph separates cobs, dirt and silk from the ker- The Triumph is built entirely of iron and steel—no wood 
nels of corn. It delivers from 75 to 100 bushels of shelled parts to break and cause delays. Its aperation is ex- 
grain per hour, and requires but five horsepower to oper- tremely simple; its construction is workmanlike and 
ate. It has only one adjustment, the cob dam, and but sound. Our records show that many machines have given 3 
, two moving parts. more than 25 years of repair-free service. y ae sel eheitrinmah 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. mek De eso E earrhtt 
6242 Harvard Avenue Cleveland, Ohio po ale 


Bartlett-Snow ~~ Zwostyles fillall needs 
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SAVING Jin 


ME 
or ENERGY = = PROFITS 


CONSERVING SEALT 


Barnard-Moline Employees Belt 


or Service Elevator 


By saving or conserving the TIME, ENERGY and 
HEALTH of your employees, you increase your PROF- 
ITS. These elements mean real money to you every day, 
every week, every month, every year. The installation of 
a Barnard-Moline Employees Belt or Service Elevator 
does just those things and furthermore, may secure for 
you lower insurance rates by guaranteeing prompt and 
regular attention to machinery and equipment in isolated 
or inaccessible parts of your plant. 


SALIENT FEATURES 


All Iron and Steel Construction—Long life—Minimum upkeep. 

Machine Cut Phosphor Bronze Gear and Steel Worm, enclosed in oil tight 
housing—Adds to life—Prevents oil leakage. 

Thrust Ball Bearings on Worm Shaft—lIncreases efficiency—Reduces upkeep. 


Patented Non-reversing Double-tread Steps of New Style Tie-plate Construc- 
tion — Eliminates belt sway — Decreases friction— Increases strength and 
rigidity. 

Patented Automatic Safety Stop Device—Passengers cannot be carried over 
top. 


Heaws Rubber Belt of high quality—Long life. 

Double Belt, Double Arm Cast Iron Rubber Gecered Head Palley—Adds 
strength. 

Double Belt Cast Iron Boot Pulley—Adds strength. 


Double Boxed Beam Construction for mounting Head Mechanism with Heavy 
Cast Iron Brackets at ends on each side—Insures rigidity. 


Safety Belt Handles, reverse types for up and down trayel—Passenger can 
only grasp proper Handle. 


Belt Driven Type—For belt connection to old line shaft or motor. 


Motor Driven Type—Self-Contained with Silent Chain Drive—Easy and 
economical to install—Can ~be operated independent of other machinery. 


Bulletin and quotation furnished cheerfully upon request 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Established 1860 


Southwestern Representative 
S. H. Stoltzfus, 2021-2023 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


QRECT HEAT OR STEAM 


adolpht 


—Made in all sized Capacity from 60 to 
1000 Bushel per hour. 


—Operated by the Randolph Direct Heat 
System or High or Low Pressure Steam, 
using Brass Fin Coils. 


aggre! S25 


WICTS, 


—Drier and Cooler equipped with Ran- 
dolph Hydro Air Dust Collecting System. 


—Automatic Temperature Control with or 
without Recording Thermometer to Record 
temperature of Grain and Air. 


Davenport Elevator Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


Equipped with a Randolph Direct Heat Drier of a capacity 
of 500 Bushels per hour. 


Report on Grain Drying by the 
National Research Council of Canada 
“(4) Batch drying, or drying where the Grain is not mixed 
by frequent movement, has been observed to cause marked 


local overheating of the grain, thus leading to proportion- 
ately greater injury. 


“(5) Injury took place where the practice of circulation of 
air from the cooler to the drier was followed.” 


—These conditions do not exist in any Randolph Driers. 


Write for Catalogue 


O. W. RANDOLPH CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Plants located at 


Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. Windsor, Ont., Canada 
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WESTERN 
SHELLERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
There is a big crop to handle 
Your equipment should be 


THE BEST 
Now is the time to get ready 


WESTERN PITLESS SHELLER 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING 
DAYTON COG BELT DRIVE 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILL. 


200,000 BUSHELS DAILY CAPACITY 


HESS DRIERS 


NOW BUILDING AT THESE ELEVATORS 
Bastian Grain Co., Chicago, Ill. 18000 bu. 
Panama-Pacific Elevator, Vic- 

foria, 1b. C 18000 bu. 
Norris Grain Co., So. Chicago, 

Ill., increased capacity 

Total capacity Hess Driers at 

this elevator 54000 bu. 
daily 


18000 bu. 


St. Joseph, 
ee 36000 bu. 


Quaker Oats Co., 
Mo. 


New York Central Ry. Export 
Elevator, Weehawken, N. J.. 110000 bu. 


The World’s Largest and Finest Elevators Use 


HESS DRIERS 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1207 So. Western Av., Chicago, Ill. 


Hess Drier Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
68 Higgins Av., Winnipeg, Man. 


Economic LIFE 


is often shorter than— 


ACTUAL LIFE 


O small part of the dif- 
ficulties many grain mills are encountering today is 
due to their inefficient equipment. 


The equipment itself may not actually be worn out 
. it still runs. But it is old, obsolete and in- 
efficient. Its methods are out of date. 


Its economic life is ended (or should be) although 
it still turns over. 


The modern method of milling scratch feeds is by 
means of a rotary cutter! 


The last word in modern, money-making, time- 
saving grain cutting machinery is the new Wolf 
Rotary Cutter, Cleaner and Grader. 


—It produces the maximum amount of clean cut grain 
with the minimum amount of meal! 
—It provides true shearing action! 


—It delwwers the finished product in one operation and 
with less power! 


—Its knives may be changed in a few minutes—not 
hours. They never have to be adjusted! 


Furthermore, the new Wolf Rotary Cutter, Cleaner 
and Grader is surprisingly inexpensive to install. 

If the economic life of your present scratch feed 
equipment is nearing its end, if it is high time it 
were replaced with modern machinery, write for com- 
plete information about the new Wolf Rotary Cutter, 
cleaner and Grader—the machine that cuts more 
grain in less time at greatest profit. 


Use the coupon below. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


68 COMMERCE STREET, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Representa- 
tives throughout 
the United States. 


Offices in Min- 
neapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, and 
Oklahoma City. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


68 Commerce Street, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your bulletin describing the new Wolf 
Rotary Cutter, Cleaner and Grader. 
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Yes, Without Change of Screens 


This MONITOR is designed for cleaning corn (from the 
Sheller), oats, wheat, rye, buckwheat—all without changing, 
removing or adding a single screen. 


There are two complete shoes and the grain is diverted from 


one to the other at the operator's will. One shoe will clean either 
corn or oats——-the other will handle the small grains as above men- 
tioned. 


In other words, the screens are always in the machine where 
they belong and their life is thereby doubled. 


In addition, the machine itself does beautiful work and is 
bound to please you. 


Can vou save money any easier than to confine your cleaning 
operations to one machine? | 


Have you seen the all-steel frame which we are now putting 
on MONITORS Nos. 6 and larger? It is attracting the attention 
of the wise buyers. 


HUNTLEY MEG. CO. 


Department E 


BROCTON, N. Y. 


. (FORMERLY AT SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES, AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHICAGO CANADIAN PLANT DAYTON, OHIO 
A. D. McPherson, 410 Utilities Bldg. Tillsonburg, Ontario W. B. Sutton, 337 W. Hudson Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS VANCOUVER, B. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. F. Shuler, 222 Millers & Traders Will Hill, 414 Seymour St. C. Wilkinson, P. O Box 147, 
Bk. Bldg. Pe ae eT Lansdown, Pa. 
KANSAS CITY St ON See ee ene HIGH POINT, N. C. 
F. J. Murphy, 732 Board of Trade Portland, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. C. T. Burton, 603 Woodberry St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO 
B. L. Brooks, Powers Hotel McKain Mfg. Co. John R. Gray, Inc., 726 Harrison St. 


| Se ox teams first broke the western prairies 
{ 
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‘about the use of wood for 


A monthly journal 
devoted to Ae elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ , { 
Association. 


se Ny 


Hy 
Established in 1982. i | 
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Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 


a 


per year. 
English and Foreign 
subscription, $1.75 per 
year. 


Established in 1882. 


HUSKER-SHREDDER AND BALING PRESS 


the elevator man has thought of himself as 
the grain farmer’s marketing outlet. Then 
came the strawboard mills, making the cheapest 
grades of paper from the farmers’ theretofore un- 
salable straw. And now the cornstalk pulp manu- 
facturer has arrived, opening a market for that 
part of the corn plant 
which the elevator and 
grain man does not want. 
There are so many mil- 
lions of tons of cornstalks 
that the idea of any sub- 
stantial portion of them be- 
ing utilized commercially 
sounds fantastic. So 
thought the lumberman 


paper-making only 50 years 
ago. Skeptics in authorita- 
tive-sounding language pre- 
dicted as late as 1874 that 
wood would never be the 
world’s principal paper-mak- 
ing material. No sooner 
had those skeptics died or © 
been converted by collision 
with hard facts than the 


' manufacturers of paper became just as “soft” in 


their idea that America’s “limitless” timber re- 
sources could never be exhausted. 

The world now knows that the forests must be 
supplemented to satisfy the great industrial hunger 


for cellulose—the raw material not only for paper 


' but for hundreds of other everyday commodities 


SHREDDING CORNSTALKS 


WASHING AND 


PLANT OF THE CORNSTALK PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


BALED CORNSTALKS ON MOTOR TRUCK AND TRAILER 


which modern chemistry has developed. The world 
also has known for a long time that the most ex- 
tensive unused supply of cellulose exists in the 
stalks of America’s Corn Belt. 

The demand for cellulose has at last driven in- 
dustrial chemists to wrest from King Corn the 
secret of his stalk, if not how he put it together, 


DANVILLE, 


at least how it can be taken apart, separated into 
cellulose, soluble carbo-hydrates, pentosans and a 
staggering list of derivatives of still unexplored 
commercial value. 

The world’s first commercial cornstalk pulp mill, 
at Danville, Ill., is now making visible the values 
which the grain man and the elevator man do not 


REDUCE STALKS TO CELLULOSE FIBRES 


DIGESTERS 


CORNSTALK STORAGE PILES 


get out of the corn field. The grain man naturally 
asks how this is going to affect him and his busi- 
ness. 

Being in contact with the corn farmer more in- 
timately than any other link in the industrial chain, 
the grain man can appraise as well as anybody else 
the effect of cornstalk utilization, once he becomes 
acquainted with the  busi- 
ness facts of this new in- 
dustry. 

Paper consumption in the 
United States now amounts 
to about 12,000,000 tons a 
year, and increases at an 
astonishing rate as paper is 
substituted for wood, metal, 
cloth and leather in num- 
berless articles of common 
use. Two and one-half tons 
of cornstalks make a ton of 
pulp. Ten to 15 per cent of 
sizing and filler are added 
to pulp in making it into 
paper. This tonnage does 
not take into account the 
demands of rayon (artificial 
silk) and the other so-called 
chemical cellulose  indus- 
tries, such as lacquer, film, artificial leather, etc., 
nor the still larger potential use of cellulose in in- 
sulating lumber made now from wood, cane and 
other fibres. 

With such fields open to cornstalks, it is not so 
fantastic to foresee the day when a very substan- 
tial portion of the Corn Belt’s stalk crop will go to 


ILL. 
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market—always provided that stalks prove to be a 
suitable raw material and can be harvested and 
delivered to factories at a competitive price as a 
substitute for wood. 

As to the suitability of cornstalks as a paper mak- 
ing material, the eyes of the paper world were opened 
last month at the meeting in Wausau, Wis., of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try. Edwin F. Hulbert, chief engineer of Cornstalk 
Products Company of Danville, read a paper and 
exhibited samples of cornstalk pulp at the request 
of the association. Owners of ‘paper mills who a 
few months ago viewed cornstalk paper as a re- 
mote possibility at best, expressed astonishment at 
the quality of the corn pulp and ordered carload 
shipments of it. 

Mr. Hulbert, who is an experienced pulp and 
paper engineer, summed up the results to date as 
follows: 

“It has first been proven that cornstalk waste 
can be successfully gathered and delivered to the 
pulp mill, at a price that makes its commercial 
use as possible substitute for wood pulps an at- 
tractive venture. 

“Tt is possible to produce a clean, high bleached, 
white pulp, suitable for the paper maker in the 
production of many grades of finished white pa- 
pers, at a price below that of the chemical wood 
pulp. 

“The yield of finished pulp will be from 35 to 45 
per cent of the dry weight of the stalk used. 

“A sufficient quantity of raw-material to operate 
a 100 ton daily capacity pulp mill can be repro- 
duced from year to year within a 10-mile radius 
of that operation. 

“The character of the finished pulp can be more 
or less controlled by proper control of the raw 
material in growing and gathering. 

“The pulp reacts very quickly to certain handl- 
ing in the plant process and complete hydration 
can be accomplished almost instantaneously, and 
almost as quickly it can be de-hydrated and a free 
soft pulp obtained. 

“It has been possible to reproduce almost any 


FINISHED PULP AND CYLINDER PAPER MACHINE 


quality found in the finished product of wood pulp 
with 100 per cent corn pulp. 

“A blending of corn pulp with small or large 
percentages of sulphite or sulphate wood pulp is 
perfectly practical.and a high grade white paper 
made from a mixture of 10 per cent sulphite and 
90 per cent corn has been made commercially and 
at a speed equal to the straight wood pulp sheets. 
It will be possible to produce a corn newsprint the 
equal in strength and appearance of the present 
wood news.” ; 

These results have been attained only with much 
grief—the chemical and mechanical difficulties 
which beset pioneering effort in any industrial field. 
Mr. Hulbert told the convention of paper experts 
that he doubted whether any established pulp or 
paper manufacturing organization would have pur- 
sued the elusive secrets. of cornstalk cellulose so 
far and persistently as has the group of eastern 
and western capitalists behind Cornstalk Products 
Company, practically none of them being paper 
makers. Three-quarters of a million dollars was 
put into the business before it came into commer- 
cial production last month. Another half million 
has been:added to increase production of the Dan- 
ville plant, carry on research still farther, and pre- 
pare for expansion next year in other Corn Belt 
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centers through other subsidiary companies. 

Summing up the possible effects of this new in- 
dustry, it appears that it will touch the grain and 
elevator man only indirectly, but where it helps the 
farmer it will help him. 

Profiting by experience with various methods of 
harvesting tried in 1927, the Cornstalk Products 
Company this season is cutting the farmers’ corn 
with corn binders or corn sleds, putting it in shock, 
and when ready for husking, hauling it with shock- 
movers to the roadside, where the husker-shredder 
and baler deliver husked corn into the farmer’s 
wagon and baled stalks onto the company’s trucks. 
The farmer receives regular day’s wages for work 
of men, teams and any equipment he may rent to 
the cornstalk company, and the company takes the 
stalks in payment for the harvesting bill. The 
farmer’s usual out-of-pocket for husking a 50-bushel 
crop is at least $3 an acre. The labor he sells to 
the cornstalk company brings him about $2 more, 
so that he can count upon $5 an acre of “new 
money” in place of the fertility value, whatever it 
may amount to, which is taken off his land in corn- 
stalks. 

In gross figures, Cornstalk Products Company 
estimates that a plant producing 100 tons a day of 
finished pulp will have a payroll of $250,000 a year 
and will pay $500,000 a year for cornstalks and 
farmers’ labor in harvesting and transporting them. 

The essentials for such a plant are given as 100,- 
000 acres of corn within a radius of 15 to 20 miles, 
a good hard roads system on which stalks can be 
trucked economically, and a sure supply of 40,000 
gallons of water per day per ton of pulp produced. 


The illustration in the center of the preceding 
page shows the Danville, Ill, plant of the Corn- 
stalk Products Company, which is said to be the 
world’s first commercial cornstalk pulp mill. A 
$750,000 pioneering operation is found here which 
proves that the much despised cornstalk can be 
harvested economically as an industrial raw ma- 
terial, stored winter and summer without deteriora- 
tion of cellulose content, and converted into paper 
in commercial competition with wood. 

Scientific research, on which commercial success 
must always depend, is kept well ahead of mechani- 
cal development by this company. The laboratories 
in Danville and New York are rated the most ex- 
tensive and complete in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to cellulose research. The view which is 
given here shows about one-fifth of the space and 
equipment in the Danville laboratory, and half of 
the chemical staff. The chief plant chemist, Dr. 
Elton R. Darling, is shown in the left side of the 
picture. ; 

Another view shows the bleaching tanks and 
stuff chest. The brown defibred pulp is here con- 
verted to snowy whiteness by chloride bleaching 
methods which are standard in the pulp and paper 
industry, excepting for the lower chemical cost for 
the cornstalk treatment. Large installations of ma- 
chinery for dewatering and processing the pulp are 


concealed on the upper floors behind the concrete 


tanks. 

The washing and shredding processes are shown 
in still another reproduction of a photograph. Baled 
stalks from the plant storage yard travel up the 
conveyor 100 bales per hour, into a nine-ton crusher 
driven by a 75-horsepower motor. The stalks are 
torn into fragments corresponding to the chips into 
which a spruce log is cut before making chemical 
wood pulp. The stream of cornstalks falls into a 
rotary washer 20 feet long and from the other end 
(foreground) passes through another shredder 
which reduces the fragments to fine fibre. The 
finely shredded material goes down the hopper 
(forground) into the stock pit, ready for chemical 
cooking. 

The digesters—shown in the illustration—are in 
appearance not unlike those in a chemical wood 
pulp mill, but entirely different in operating tech- 
nique. They reduce the shredded stalks to cel- 
lulose fibres and by-product liquors. There is no 
solid refuse left. 

A cylinder machine, such as depicted in the cut, 
is used to form and dry pulp in thin sheets; it can 
also be used to manufacture paper, into which siz- 
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ing and filler would be introduced before the sheet 
would be formed. Cornstalk pulp is produced in 
rolls, in baled sheets, wet crumbled and in cake 
form, as the paper maker may require. 

The three illustrations which are grouped in a 
strip illustrate how motor trucks and hard roads 
make possible the economical assembling of farm 
waste for industrial use. One truck and trailer 
contains nine tons of baled, shredded cornstalks. 
Here also is shown cornstalk storage; weathering 
in open storage piles affects only the byproduct 
contents but not the cellulose fibres. Deterioration 
does not appear below the second tier of bales after 
nine months’ exposure. And also in this group is 
a view of the husker-shredder and baling press, 
furnished by the company, delivering husked corn 
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into the farmers’ wagon or -crib and the baled 
stalks are in convenient form for economical trans- 
portation on trucks. 


LOW PRICED GRAIN BRINGS 
FARM INDEX DOWN 


Recession in the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts, including grain, in terms of other commod- 
ities, is reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics this month. The current report covers 
the prices in August and reveals an index of 89, 
as compared with 93 in June and July. The farm 
price index is scaled from a base price of 100, repre- 
sented by the farmer’s purchasing power from 1909 
to 1914. 

October, the bureau reminds the public, is the 
great harvest month, and the crop story for this 
year soon will be complete. A stimulus to the in- 
creased production of hogs, cattle and dairy ani- 
mals is seen in the increased feed grain crop this 
years 7 

From August 15 to September 15, the farm price 
index for grain declined three points. 


HOW HOOVER REVIVED CORN 
PRICE RECALLED 


How a crash in the corn market and disaster for 
the Corn Belt was averted in 1918, just before the 
armistice, by Herbert Hoover, then national food 
administrator, has been related this month by John 
R. Mauff, “war secretary’ of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and president of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes of North America. 

“Early in October, 1918,” says Mr. Mauff, in a 
statement sent out from Republican National Com- 
mittee headquarters, “peace rumors had reached the 
grain exchange and the corn market was feeling 
the effect. November corn in Chicago on October 5 
reached $1.31 a bushel, and October 7 it closed at 
$1.2234, dropping on October 8 to close to $1.19, and 
on October 10 to $1.12%%”. 

It was at about this point that Mr. Hoover stimu- 
lated the market by announcing that the grain cor- 
poration had arranged for a heavy exportation of 
corn. Partly as a result of this news, corn futures 
closed on November 30, at $1.33 per bushel, a net. 
advance of 22 cents over the bid on October 14, 
when the notice was given, and the crash~averted. 
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‘ LEVATORS continue to be of strategic im- 
fe portenes in the grain trade. In noting the 
changes that have resulted from the competi- 
tion of markets, it is worth while taking account of 
what is happening to grain storage space. 
lowing discussion attempts to bring together signi- 
 ficant facts with regard to the amount and distribu- 
tion of grain elevator space, and to point out cur- 
- yent trends in the use of this space. 
The earliest figures for the country as a whole 
are those of the 1903 report on “Warehousing,” by 
? ‘the Department of Commerce and Labor. Terminal 
\ elevator storage only was reported and the total 
| capacity at 24 seaboard and lake ports was 186,793,- 
| 000 bushels. This total included both public and 
private elevators but no mill storage. Among the 
ports, New York with 29,480,000 bushels’ capacity, 


_. was easily at the top. Im the interior, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Marquette, and Duluth were the important 

"3 points. 

} a TABLE 1 

 y] 

: _ Storage Capacity of Grain Elevators at Seaboard and 

Pa ake Shore Points! 

4 J Storage Storage 

¥ Ports Capacity Gt. Lakes Capacity 

4 Pacific Coast Bushels Customs Dist. Bushels 

‘ Portland ,200,000 Buffalo ...... 18,500,000 

m) 6Seattle’ . 712,000a Cape Vincent.. 200,000 

‘Tacoma ...... 6,141,000 Chicago ......53,470,000b 

a: Gulf Coast Cleveland .... 2,600,000 

{ Galveston . 4,000,000 DDAGROLE SI haa's. oo3 3,215,000 
Mobile ....... 250,000 MD ITCGI oe tens e.'008 16,500,000 

 - Pensacola 500,000 Bm teeters -152650;000 

f Atlantic Coast Milwaukee.... 9,945,000c 

' Newport News 2,250,000 Marquette... 18,600,000 

New York ....29,480,000 Ogdensburg... 1,030,000d 

\ WVOrfolky) Gres. aa 100,000 OSWeZ0 woes. 00,000 

‘ Port Huron... 1,000,000 

Sandusky .... 350,000 
\) Toledo . 8,000,000 


__1Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
Statistics, Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
‘ October 1903, p. 1054. | 
¢ a. Tons capacity of wharves, warehouses, and ele- 
vators on water front. pS 
b. Private warehouses, 25,320,000 bushels capacity in- 


cluded. 
ce. Milwaukee, 5.255.000; Green Bay, 1,610,000; Ke- 


€ 

& 

a waunee, 180,000; Manitowoc, 2,800,000; Sturgeon Bay, 
100,000. ; } 

_ d. Storage capacity of 130,000 bushels is private. 


: A percentage distribution of space reported in 1903 
A compared with space reported for the same districts 
in 1927 shows a remarkably stable situation in the 

. ease of the lake ports. The increase at the Gulf 
‘ports is noteworthy, while declines are registered on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

Unfortunately no report is available for interior 
: markets in 1903, but in 1927 the interior markets 
had a total of 189,202,500 bushels of grain storage 
capacity. They constitute the most important group 
of markets. rat Spey rats 

: Table 2 


Distribution of Grain Elevator Space at Seaboard and 
: Lake Ports, 1903, 19271 


(In bushels, 000 omitted) 
1903 


Per vista ae rps Br bane 
Pacific Coast .. 8. i ; 
' Gulf Coast ..: 2.5 13,022 6.0 
acto teeta 18 
(oh tte me ees 5 ‘ . 
a i 100.0 215,982 100.0 
1For data of 1927 see Table 5. Mill storage is in- 


eluded in figures of 1927 but not in those of 1903. 

In 1918, the United States Grain Corporation re- 
quired the licensing of all grain elevators in the 
country. This was incidental to the activities of 
the Grain Corporation as a grain buying agency. 


can ever be expected. Returns are by states and 
elevators are classified as terminal, country ele- 
yators, and mill elevators. A summary of the 
terminal and mill elevator space by geographical 
divisions is given in Table 3. 
Changes in regional distribution of grain elevator 
space between 1918 and 1927 are apparent in the 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North 
- Central, East South Central and Pacific States. The 
gain in the Middle Atlantic is about offset by the 
loss in the East North Central States. Gain 
_ in space is most pronounced in the most important 
qj group, the West North Central States. The loss in 

the East South Central States may be explained by 
the less complete nature of the 1927 report, while 
the change in the Pacific group is explained by the 


The fol- > 


The returns were therefore as nearly complete as. 
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Growth and Distribution of Grain 
: Elevator Storage in the United States 


| By E. A. DUDDY 


fact that warehouses other than elevators were in- 
cluded in the 1918 report. 
Table 3 


Distribution of Terminal and Mill Elevator Storage 
Space by Geographical Divisions, 1918,1 19277 


1918 1927 
Wheat? 
Capacity Per Surplus or 
in cent Deficiency 
Bushels Capacity Per Production 
(000 omit- in cent 1925-26 
ted) Bushels (Bushels) 
New England 5,319 1.5 5,437,191 1.4 —34,115,000 
Middle 
Atlantic .. 438,928 11.0 56,470,000 18. —91,546,000 
East North 
Central ... 91,480 22.9 82,971,000 20.4 —27,920,000 
West North 
2 coeaat -.-166,512 41.8 195,106,500 48.3 + 203,124,000 
Sout 
Atlantic .. 11,934 3.0 .14,460,000 3. —36,466,000 
East South 
Central ... 11,644 2.9 7,577,000 1.9 —26,761,000 
West South 
Central - 27,423 7.0 29,090,000 7.2 —16,654,000 
Mountain - 13,069 3.8 (no data) — +53,744,000 
Pacific . 26,443 6.6 14,073,000 3. + 25,757,000 
United y 
States ....397,702 100.0 405,184,691 100.0 


1. Table 15 in ‘Grain and Flour Statistics During the 
War,” United States Grain Corporation, 1918. 

2. Based on Table 5. Includes mill elevator space. 

3. Per capita consumption basis 1920-24, Year Book, 
Department of Agriculture 1925, p. 757. 


It would appear that the regional distribution of 
terminal grain elevator space is largely controlled 
by surplus wheat production and exports. The 
effect of surplus production is marked in the case 
of the West North Central States; the effect of 
exports in the East North Central, Middle Atlantic, 
Pacific and West South Central States. 

In the East North Central States, wheat deficiency 
means little for storage capacity because wheat 
flows into the markets of this area from the surplus 
production states for export as well as for consump- 
tion. Moreover, the elevator capacity probably is 
geared in with the handling of corn and oats to a 
greater extent than is true of states more distant 
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from a market, where these commodities are stored 
and fed on the farm. 

In the case of the South Atlantic and East South 
Central States, the large wheat deficiency agrees 
with small elevator capacity. In the West South 
Central States the greater proportion of elevator 
capacity is accounted for by exports through the 
Gulf ports. 

The Mountain States, which have practically no 
terminal elevator space, show a large wheat surplus 
and constitute an exception. These states act as 
feeders to the eastern and western export markets. 
Apparently no attempt is made to hold wheat in 
these states once it has left the farm or country 
elevator. 

A tabulation of the available information on total 
elevator space in the United States, including both 
mill and terminal storage is given in the following 
table: 

Table 4 


Total Mill and Terminal Elevator Capacity for the 
United States 


Year 


Terminal Per Mill Per Total 

Elevators cent Elevators cent space 
1903 186,793,000 186,793,000 
1918> = 248,122,000 63 149,580,000 37 397,702,000 
1920¢ 261,507,223 261,507,223 
19204 207,718,107 80.78 49,675,580 19.80 258,393,689 
1927¢ 270,123,128 66.66 135,061,563 33.34 405,184,691 
a. Twenty-three markets, 1903 report on “The Ware- 


housing Industry,” Department of Commerce. 

b. All markets, United States Grain Corporation. 

ce. Fifty-two markets, Federal Trade Commission, 
1920, Report on the Grain Trade, Vol. III, p. 288. 

d. Twenty markets, Federal Trade Commission, 1920, 
Report on the Grain Trade, Vol. III, p. 290. 

e. Fifty-four markets, percentages estimated from 
report on all markets by United States Grain Cor- 
poration. See Table 5. 


The different basis for each of the totals makes 
comparison difficult but it is fairly clear that there 
has been an increase in terminal elevator storage 
space over the whole period, 1908-1927. Between 
1918 and 1927, data of the two years being fairly 
comparable, there is a gain of 2 per cent in mill 
and terminal elevator space combined, a gain of 3.4 
per cent in terminal elevator space alone, and a 
loss of 10 per cent in mill elevator space in the 
same period. 

(To be continued) 


Hints for the Elevator Millwright 


“Big Bill’? Davis Erects An Elevator Leg and Gives 
Some Pointers About the Elevator Drive 


By JAMES F. HOBART 


2#R. DAVIS,” said Thomas Dixon, owner of 
the Hillside Elevator, “won’t you come 
out to my place for a few days, look 
over a lot of material I have on hand, and see if 
you can get out of it a good elevator leg which will 
handle 500 bushels of wheat or corn per hour, and 


‘which will have a little reserve capacity, and will 


rot ‘lay down’ when pushed to the limit of its 
capacity. My present elevator quits when over- 
loaded a bit and I want one which can be depended 
upon.” ; 

“Let’s talk over elevator requirements a bit,” said 
“Big Bill” Davis. “You want to handle 500 bushels 
of grain per hour. How much weight is that?” 

“Five hundred times 56 is 18,000 pounds,” said 
Mr. Dixon, pencil and pad in hand. 

“How high must the grain be elevated?” contin- 
ued Mr. Davis, and upon being informed that the 
lift was 90 feet, added, “That means that 90x300 is 
2,700 foot-pounds of energy required for the ele- 
vator. One horsepower equals 33,000 foot-pounds; 
about 9/11 horsepower will be required by your 
proposed elevator, plus a generous allowance for 
friction and for overload; therefore, at least 2% 
or 4 horsepower should be provided for your new 
leg.” 

BUCKET AND BELT WIDTH 

“Flow wide should the belt be, and how wide or 
long, ought the buckets measure?” queried Mr. 
Dixon. 

That depends some upon the speed at which 
the head-shaft is to be run, its diameter, spacing 
of buckets upon the belt, and possibly, upon some 
other details which may crop up later. If it be 
assumed, for the purpose of making a start, that 
you use that 24-inch pulley on the headshaft, then 


its circumference will be about 6 1/5 feet, and say, 
380 R.P.M., there would be a belt speed of 187% 
feet per mintue, which is pretty slow for a belt 
which has any considerable amount of work to do; 
but in case of an elevator, the belt has only to carry 
the load .of grain and receive sufficient tractive 
force from the head pulley to carry the load of 
grain in the buckets.” 

“Maybe there is where the trouble lies in my 
old elevator,’ said Mr. Dixon. “It has big, wide 
buckets, set close together on as narrow a belt as 
will receive the bucket-bolts.” 

“Let’s see,” mused Big Bill, “how big is a bushel 
of grain, anyway? I have forgotten how many 
cubic inches a standard bushel should contain. 
Where are some of our catalogs, Mr, Dixon? Some 
of them contain all that sort of stuff.” 

“There isn’t a catalog around the elevator, Mr. 
Davis. I used to have a pile of them, but some- 
how, they have gotten away.” 

“Better send for some new catalogs. They are 
handy to have around when a job like this must 
be done. Now, let’s see—there are 71% gallons in 
a cubic foot of 1728 cubic inches, so one gallon, or 
four quarts must contain 232 cubic inches and as 
there are eight gallons in a bushel, there must be 
8x232, or 1,856 cubic inches in a bushel, against 
1,728 in a cubic foot. This shows that a bushel 
and a cubic foot are about of the same size. As 
there are 32 quarts in a bushel, which of wheat may 
weigh about 56 pounds. We will assume that a 
quart of wheat weighs 56, divided by 32 or 1% 
pounds, and base our cup calculations upon a quart 
of wheat and its weight of 1% pounds. — 

“Let it be assumed, for the present, that the 
buckets or cups are to be spaced 18 inches apart 
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upon the belt. Running at a belt velocity of 187 
R.P.M. there must be about 124 or 125 buckets 
pass upward each minute and to handle 300 pounds 
of grain per minute, each one of the 125 buckets 
must carry nearly 21% pounds of grain. 

“Let’s make sure of our ground, Mr. Dixon—30 
R.P.M. on a pulley 6 1/5 feet in circumference 
means about 187 R.P.M. belt travel, and with a 
bucket each 18 inches there will be a little less 
than 214 pounds load each. Now, on the belt, in a 
90-foot lift, there will be approximately 69 buckets 
and each carrying about 21% pounds, the load on the 
belt at any one time will be approximately 214x60, 
or 150 pounds of grain. ; 

“But, thus far, there has been no provision for 
overload, and if you desire the elevator to be able 
to work under 100 per cent overload, then, we 
must double the weight of grain which can be 
on the belt at any time and provide for 300 pounds 
of grain to be lifted, in 60 buckets capable of con- 
taining about five pounds each. This gives an idea 
of the size of buckets necessary, for to contain five 
pounds of grain weighing about 1%, pounds per 
quart, the five-pound buckets must necessarily be 
large enough to contain about 24% quarts each. 

BUCKET CAPACITY VS. BELT SPEED 

“Now, Mr. Dixon, get out your eleyator material 
and see if the size of buckets you have can be 
adapted to the belt speed and bucket spacing which 
we have figured out. If so, all well and good. 
However, as the belt width has not yet been fig- 
ured, select the buckets to be used and see how 
wide a belt is needed to receive the bucket bolts 
properly.” 

“Mr. Davis, here are some buckets which hold 
about three quarts each. It looks as though they 
are the most likely ones I have.” 

“All right, you say they will hold upon a 10- 
inch belt, then we may as well work around that 
belt-width and see how things come out. The 
three-quart cups, fully loaded will carry 3x1%4, or 
5% pounds of grain and 60 loaded cups on the 
belt will be 60x514, or 315 pounds of grain will load 
the belt at any one time. An elevator belt should 
never be loaded with more than 400 pounds per 
inch of width—although many power belts are far 
heavier loaded, which should not be—and 315 
divided by 10, the belt width, gives only 31% 
pounds belt load, which is well within the safe 
limit. But, as the elevator is intended to work nor- 
mally, at one-half its bucket capacity, the belt load 
in this case, will be negligible. 

“Now, Mr. Nixon, let's check up and see how 
much grain we are going to handle with those 
three-quart buckets, half-filled with material, or, 
carrying, we will say, for convenience in calculat- 
ing, 21%4 pounds of grain each. As about 124 buck- 
ets pass the head pully per minute, the amount of 
grain carried will be 124x2%, or about 310 pounds 
| aed 
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per minute, or 18,100 pounds of grain per hour. 
Divided by 46 this shows about 330 bushels of 
grain each hour. This elevator leg with the buck- 
ets fully loaded will handle upward of 600 bushels 
of grain each hour. So, that is what should be ob- 
tained from an elevator leg built as we have fig- 
ured. If you want more than 332 bushels per hour 
at half-load, then, all you have to do, is to run the 
elevator belt a little faster, or put more buckets 
on the belt by spacing them a few inches closer 
together. That detail, you can easily figure for 
yourself, along the lines we have discussed.” 

“I wish you would explain a bit about how to lay 
down a drive for this elevator which can be de- 
pended upon, when the clips are fully loaded, and 
which will stand heavy duty,” said Mr. Dixon. 

THE ELEVATOR DRIVE 

“For example,” said Big Bill, “we will take this 
elevator loaded with 60 buckets ascending at the 
same time, each loaded with five pounds of grain. 
That means a load of 5x60 or 300 pounds, lifted 90 
feet at the rate of 187 feet per minute, or we will 
assume for ease of calculating, 90 feet in a half- 
minute. Thus, the elevator is working at the rate 
of 310 pounds lifted 187 feet per minute and calls 
for about 57,000 foot-pounds or thereabouts, a little 
less than two horsepower of 33,000 foot-pounds each. 

Now, to figure a belt drive for this elevator it 
will be necessary to know how large a drive-pulley 
is to be placed upon the head-shaft. Assume the 
diameter of this pulley to be three feet, or 36 
inches. Its circumference would be 18 3/6 feet, 
which for convenience we will call 18% feet. At 
30 R.P.M., this pulley would require a belt velocity 
of 18144x80, or about 555 R.P.M. To get away with 
its load of 57.000 foot-pounds, at a velocity of 555 
feet per minute, the driving belt must pull 57,000 
divided by 555, or about 100 pounds, or a trifle 
more. In order to have a sure-fire drive, we will 
load the belt with only 40 pounds per inch of work- 
ing pull. This does not take into consideration the 
stress caused by stretching the belt over its pul- 
leys. Only the real working pull will be 40 pounds 
per inch of width, therefore, a three-inch belt will 
do.” 

THE ELEVATOR BOOT 

“T haven’t any elevator boot,” said Mr. Dixon, as 
he checked over the figures they had made. 

“Perhaps not,’ said Mr. Davis,—‘‘but you have a 
lot of small steel angles and some sheet steel from 
which a fine steel leg could be made up by your own 
mechanic. Why spend good money for a cast-iron 
boot, when you can get along as well or perhaps 
better without it?” 

“That interests me a whole lot,’ replied Mr. 
Dixon.” ‘Let’s have the details, please.” 

“Build a concrete pocket for the foot pulley to 
work in,” said Big Bill, “and I will guarantee you 
will like it better than a regular boot, which you 
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never can clean out without almost standing on 
your head while you puggle around under elevator 
buckets under a slackened belt while your body is 
draped over the sharp edges of the old boot. Dig a 
hole a couple of feet deep and wide enough to give 
plenty of footing for the elevator leg, set a couple 
of I-beams in position to receive the two take-ups 
to which the foot-shaft shall be hung. Do not waste 
time in making a concrete bowl to fit the radius on 
the outer edges of the buckets while in place over 
the belt and foot-pulley. Make the pocket square 
or nearly so, and have the bottom of it above or 
level with the ground if it is possible. If lack of 
room makes it necessary to place the bottom of 
the elevator pocket below the floor level, then ex- 
cavate and concrete the walls of a pit lower than 
the bottom of the elevator pocket, and large enough 
not only to permit a workman to get at the bottom 
of the elevator pocket easily, but the pit, whatever 
its depth, should be long and wide enough to con- 
tain all the grain which might be found inside the 
elevator leg in case of a ‘choke.’ 

“Make the sides and bottom of the pocket square, 
as directed; but put fillets of concrete along the 
sides of the pocket, to avoid a sharp corner. It 
may be well to make a larger fillet in the back cor- 
ner of the pocket, in order that it may be easier to 
hoe out stuff whenever the pocket is to be cleaned. 

“Place a steel frame in the top of the concrete 
and flush therewith, this frame to be attached to 
the two vertical I-beams, or channels to which the 
take-ups are to be bolted. The steel frame is to 
be fastened into the concrete and to receive, grain- 
tight, the sides of the steel leg of the elevator, and 
take care to make the bottom of this leg with (at 
least one for each side) removable section or shut- 
ter which may at any time be quickly removed to 
permit access to the interior of the elevator leg. 
Perhaps the bottom of the concrete pocket may be 
a couple of feet below the floor level. 

“When the concrete of the pocket is placed, have 
a steel angle imbedded in the concrete and made to 
project slightly into the pocket, far enough to re- 
ceive a piece of plain sheet steel, held in place 
by its own weight, and forming, while in place, the 
front of that portion of the pocket in which the 
foot-pulley evolves and the grain is dumped to 
reach the buckets.” 

“Mr. Davis, what are the advantages of that sort 
of an elevator foot?” 

“Here are some of them, Mr. Dixon. If ever this 
leg has a choke, it is easy to pull all material from 
the pocket into the pit, from which it may be shov- 
elled back in the leg again after the choke has been 
cleared out. Again, if you desire to clean this ele- 
vator, it is only necessary to lift out the 45-degree 
steel plate and you can clean the bottom of the 
pocket—something mighty hard to do with an or- 
dinary elevator boot.” 


Fire Protection and Prevention 


A Discussion of Causes Which Most Frequently Account for Elevator Fires and 
Preventive Measures That Help As Safeguards for the Grain Merchant 
By JAMES H. THOMSON 


tection we should also think of prevention, for 

surely the two should go hand in hand. Follow- 
ing out this line of thought, it would seem that 
every elevator owner and employe should be always 
on the alert to discourage any condition which may 
in any way tend to encourage a blaze. 

When one considers the number of likely causes 
around an elevator, it’s really a wonder there aren’t 
more fires than there are for in perhaps no other 
factory or plant outside of a flour mill are condi- 
tions so ideal. “Cause unknown” stands out prom- 
inently in a number of newspaper accounts of mill 
and elevator fires, but friction seems tobe the ac- 
cepted most common cause in known cases. 

FRICTION AS A FIRE CAUSE 

The common fiat bearing is an old offender in 
this respect, either on a line shaft or piece of ma- 
chinery. The manufacturers of anti-friction bear- 
ings, either the roller or ball type, claim the say- 


| T IS only natural that when we consider fire pro- 


ing in power spread over a period of years will 
pay for the installation and it would seem this type 
has much to commend it in addition to its doing 
away with a common fire hazard. Regular bear- 
ings if installed should be kept well babbitted and 
oiled and*the alignment as near perfect as pos- 
sible, especial care being paid to those bearings in 
dark and inaccessible places. 

Choked elevators frequently cause fires, the rub- 
ber or canvas belt on the iron pulley being bound 
to start a blaze eventually if the pulley is left 
choked for any length of time. A rubber lagged 
pulley with a rubber belt should do away with a 
good deal of loss of power through slippage as well 
as discourage any but heavy chokes. Wooden pul- 
leys in elevator heads are extremely hazardous and 
if used at all, bound to eventually cause trouble. 
Elevator belts rubbing on the wooden sides or 
boots and belts rubbing on wooden posts or spouts 
should also be guarded against. 


It would seem then that a careful checking up 
of possible causes would prevent the majority of 
fires caused by friction. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 

We hear a good deal about the likelihood of 
spontaneous combustion though it would seem that 
the larger mills and elevators suffer more from 
this. Heating of grains in bins or feeds such as 
dairy rations with an excess moisture content are 
the principal offenders while the danger from baled 
hay during the sweating period is well known. 

Fires from electrical equipment and power plants 
are largely preventable if the installation is correct 
and the rulings of the underwriters followed. Dust 
explosions are frequently traceable to unprotected 
electric lamps, worn drop cords, blown fuses and 
switch sparks. Dust on lamps has also been known 
to start a serious fire. 

While the majority of us scoff at lightning rods, 
it’s a proven fact that out of a number of fires in- 
vestigated by the insurance authorities and which 
were known to have been the result of lightning 
striking the buildings, not one plant had been 
rodded. 

It is unnecessary to state that all parts of the 
elevator and premises should be kept absolutely 
clean if we wish to discourage fire. Rubbish 


located” and “ready for use.” 
ple in the extreme and understood by everyone 
while the likelihood of their freezing may be 
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should be disposed of promptly and not allowed to 
accumulate while grass and dry weeds surrounding 
the place should be kept down. 

‘Fire doors should be installed wherever deemed 
necessary not only for the protection of your prop- 
erty but on account of the saving they will prob- 
ably make in your insurance rate. 

While the majority of these causes may be 


' charged to a certain extent to carelessness; smok- 


ing and useless lighting of matches should not be 
tolerated. 

EXTINGUISHERS AND OTHER SAFEGUARDS 

The insurance people require your having water 
barrels and buckets and perhaps this is the small 
elevator’s cheapest and best method of protection. 
Note that they require these to be “conveniently 
Their use is sim- 


guarded against by the use of common salt mixed 
in the water. The rule seems to be about four 
pounds of this to the gallon of water. The chief 
objection seems to be that after a period of time 
the mixture is apt to become foul and to require 


_ changing. Calcium chloride guards against this 


nuisance, the commercial grade being used and 
mixed with the water, stirring it frequently until 
entirely dissolved. Where the extreme of tempera- 
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ture is apt to drop as low as 40 degrees below 
zero, five pounds to the gallon is required for pro- 
tection, while for 10 below, three and a half pounds 
will do, and so on. 


VIEW FROM THE ROOF SHOWING THE 


WASHBURN CROSBY “A” MILL FIRE 


One or two of the so-called soda and acid type 
extinguishers are a necessity on account of the 
ease with which they can be carried to the blaze. 
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Especial care should be taken however to see that 
they are protected against freezing, also that they 
are discharged, cleaned out and refilled once a 
year, the best plan being to tag each with the date 
when done. Water being one of the ingredients of 
the mixture with which they are filled, this type 
should not be used in case of electric arc fires. 

The carbon tetrachloride extinguisher is turned 
out for fires of this nature; carbon tetrachloride 
not being a conductor of electricity. The one or 
two quart size would seem to be best and one 
should be kept in the motor or power room. Test 
these out at least twice a year as they are more 
apt to give trouble than the soda and acid type, the 
nozzles having a tendency to corrode and the pump 
to dry out and not operate. 

The “foam” type which when directed at an oil 
fire spreads a layer of foam over the oil; shuts 
off the oxygen and effectively checks the blaze. 

SUMMARY 

Summing it all up, it would seem that cleanli- 
ness and a prevention of all possible causes would 
come first but that ample equipment should be 
conveniently at hand and maintained in perfect 
order with all employes instructed in its proper use. 

An elevator fire is usually a small blaze checked 
in time or else a total loss if it is once allowed to 
get beyond the initial stage. 


SIDELINES AID INDIANA DEALER 


To most of us who live in the vicinity of Crown 
Point, it is a romantic place—frequently mentioned 
in the press as a place to which amorous couples 
flee to get married. But like many other places 
which are associated in the public mind with cer- 


. tain things, it really has a much more important 
place in the Hoosier scheme of things than its ro- 


mantic reputation would indicate. It is a business 
center and the commercial side of life really is 
Crown Point’s most important side. Located within 
easy access of grain and in the fertile Indiana area, 
a grain elevator is indispensable. Therefore, the 
house operated by E. K. Sowash at this point is a 
definite asset to the city and the surrounding coun- 
try. 

In 1897, E. K. Sowash started in the grain busi- 
ness, working for Goodrich Bros. Hay & Grain 


_Company at New Castle, Ind., and in 1900 he went 


to Middletown, Ind., and worked for J. P. Shoe- 
maker on a profit (and loss) sharing basis until 
1906, in which year the Daniels & Pickering Com- 


‘pany was organized, and the two establishments 


were consolidated. In 1910 the management took 
over the Sulphur Springs Elevator and the Broad 
Street Elevator at New Castle. These were oper- 
ated until 1915. The elevators were then divided 
and Mr. Sowash took back his plant in Middletown, 
operating it as an individual until 1922, at which 


_ time he acquired the Crown Point house which is 


shown in the accompanying illustration. He after- 
ward sold the house at Middletown. 

In Crown Point, E. K. Sowash handles from two 
to 3,000 tons of hay and straw annually and finds 
it a profitable sideline, “if”, he adds, “you know 
something about the hay business.’ The grain 
business also prospers at Crown Point—and he 
might well add the same stipulation in this con- 


nection—you have to know the grain business these 


days too, to make it profitable. 

The dimensions of the Crown Point elevator are 
30 by 40 feet, with a 12-foot driveway, and there is 
a 5,000-bushel crib attached. It is situated adjacent 
to the right of way of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
thus affording excellent transportation facilities for 
both out-going and incoming grain products. 

The house is of cribbed construction and has a 
storage capacity of 40,000 bushels, which is divided 
among 11 units. The receiving capacity is 1,000 
bushels per hour, and the elevator is equipped with 
two grain cleaners. 

A Western Corn Sheller which can handle 450 
bushels per hour has been installed, as has also a 
feed grinder which has a capacity of two tons per 
hour. Electrieity is used for power, and there are 


three motors which have an aggregate of 4214 horse- 


power. Belt drives are used. Four scales comprise 
the necessary weighing facilities, and these include 
a 17-ton truck seale, a 200-bushel hopper scale, a 
3,000-pound floor seale and a 1,000-pound portable 
scale. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. made the latter two. 

There is also a Barnard & Leas Feed Mill con- 
verted into a cracked corn cutter, as well as a 
grader and an aspirator in the elevator. The prin- 
cipal grains handled are corn, wheat, oats and bar- 
ley. When there is a normal crop the elevator gen- 
erally handles about 150,000 bushels of grain in the 
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course of a year. In addition to the grain business 


- sidelines are merchandised, the chief among these 


being hay, straw and fertilizer. 

Two plants are operated under the ownership of 
E. K. Sowash, this one at Crown Point, Ind., and 
another which is located at Aylesworth, Ind. 

Floyd Myers is superintendent of the Crown Point 
house. 


TRANSFER HOUSE LEASED 


Announcement has been made by J. J. Mullaney, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, that he has signed a lease with 
the Chicago & North Western Railroad, covering 
the property formerly known as the Akron Mill. 

This property is being rebuilt by the John S. Met- 
calf Company of Chicago and when completed will 


have a storage capacity of 125,000 bushels. The 
elevating capacity will be 12,000 bushels per hour 
there being two legs of 6,000 bushels each. Grain 
will be moved to the storage bins by two 6,000 
bushel capacity conveyors. The plant will be 
equipped with a 120,000-pound capacity scale and 
with grain cleaning machinery of the most modern 
type. 

The feed warehouse is being completely re- 
modeled, and the latest type machine for manufac- 
turing and handling all kinds of feed is being in- 
stalled. 

Mr. Mullaney started in the grain business in 
1893, at Beresford, S. D., later moving to Hawarden, 
Towa, and coming to Sioux City in 1908. He now 
operates 20 country elevators in Iowa, South Dakota™ 
and Nebraska, and it was due to the rapid increase 
in the volume of his business that the leasing of 
the Northwestern Elevator was necessary. In addi- 
tion to handling grain of his own origin Mr. Mul- 
laney also handles consignments and buys from 
other dealers in this territory. 

J. C. Mullaney is general manager, F. O. Lenoir 
will be in charge of the consignment and track 
grain department and the feed department will be 
managed by John T. Ashford. A. P. Meyers will 
handle the coal and accounting departments. 


DATA ON COMBINE WHEAT TO 
BE RELEASED 


A, field study of the Department of Agriculture of 
the wheat harvested with the combine harvester 
thresher in the North Central States is nearing 
completion, it was stated September 25. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics established a complete 
testing laboratory at the agricultural college at 
Fargo, N. D., where samples of “combine” wheat 
gathered by representatives of state departments 
have been submitted for analysis. 


These samples represented the effect of the com- 
bine on quality and condition of grain, on harvest- 
ing losses, on storage and cleaning problems, and 
on grain harvested under damp conditions. The 
Department officials co-operated with various divi- 
sions of the agricultural colleges in three states. 
The data gathered are important to farmers in the 
area covered, because combine harvesting is rather 
new in the North Central States, the combine hav- 
ing been used extensively in this area for the first 
time this season. 

Conditions in that area with reference to weather 
and weed seeds introduce some troublesome features 
which were not encountered in the Southwest, 
where the Bureau of Agricultural Economics con- 
ducted investigations last year. 
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ACCELERATED TRADE 
[' THE prediction of Midwest Shippers Ad- 


visory Board can be accepted as accurate, 
grain dealers will be about 10 per cent busier 
from now'until January 1, 1929, than they were 
in the closing quarter of 1927. 

Comparing the probable rail shipments in 
October, November, and December, 1928, with 
the actual figures in the corresponding months 
last year, the board declares that the expected 
increase in call for grain cars is 914 per cent. 
A 20-per cent decrease from last year is ex- 
pected in the number of cars shippers will draft 
to haul hay and straw. 

Increased activity in grain shipping is only 
one threat to the grain man’s leisure in the fall. 
Trade in coal, feed, and other autumn or 
winter season sidelines now is fast approach- 
ing its peak. 


CAPACITY-LOAD PROPAGANDA 


OSTERS and bulletins are being used by the 
car service division of the American Rail- 
way association, in an effort to induce grain 
shippers to load box cars up to the limit of ca- 
pacity. What the railroads are driving at, of 
course, is increased revenue per car, but their 
appeal is’ based on the assertion that cars 
loaded to capacity will reduce demurrage and 
switching charges, and expense of handling. 
Usually, however, if a car is filled to the ca- 
pacity its stencil indicates, the grain will mount 
so close to the roof of the car that sampling 
cannot be accomplished satisfactorily when the 
car reaches the terminal market. 


The grain 
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trade, of course, is willing to assist carriers in 
getting maximum service from their rolling 
stock, but. it cannot subscribe to a loading 
theory that must have been developed by swivel 
chair executives completely out of touch with 
the practical requirements of the grain trade at 
terminal points. 

By following the suggestion of the railroads, 
the shipper burdens himself with a hazard of 
inspection delay which the railroads have no 
right to force him to.carry. Loading-to-the- 
limit is all right for commodities not subject to 
the type of inspection that grain stands, but it 
is a rule that grain men can accept only if they 
surrender their rights. The right to have a 24- 
inch space at the top of grain cars, to allow for 
the proper drawing of samples, was secured 
from the railroads only after much effort. 
Grain cannot be loaded to the roof of the car 
unless the shipper is willing to allow his prop- 
erty to stand ungraded on a siding, perhaps for 
a week, at his risk and expense. 


BOSTON AND PEORIA 


HE large and enthusiastic attendance at 
the annual convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association in Boston this year, 
demonstrated the fact that a seaboard city has 
approximately the same pulling power as a 
grain belt metropolis. The organization now is 
greatly strengthened in the East, while it has 
lost nothing of its power in the Middle West, 
where its position. always is strong. The meet- 
ing also demonstrated that the Boston hosts are 
past masters at the art of handling and enter- 
taining a convention, and appreciation of this 
fact is so current that it need only be mentione 
in passing. ‘ 
Next fall, the convention city will be Peoria, 
Ill. This city is the home of many veteran 
grain traders in whose hands arrangements for 
the 1929 meeting now rest. Geographically, 
Peoria will admirably balance Boston as a con- 
vention city, and the association made a strate- 
gic move in following up the eastern meeting 
with the Peoria announcement. What the I- 
linois city lacks in harbors, submarines, and 
rear admirals, will be offset by its grain storage 
plants, its central location, and its desire to 
fully match the high standards set by other con- 
vention cities. 


ANGLES OVERLOOKED IN THE 
ARGENTINE GRAIN TARIFF 
ARGUMENT 


Y THIS time grain dealers are well ac- 
quainted with one angle of the proposal 
which has been forced to the front in Washing- 
ton, invelving a raise in the duty of Argen- 
tine imports: An increase of 50 per cent above 
the present 15-cent per bushel tariff on corn. 
The proposal against which Manuel Malbran, 
Argentine ambassador, has protested, however, 
includes a raise in duty on flaxseed which al- 
ready carries a 40-cent import tax. It is chiefly 
against this latter proposal that the ambas- 
sador’s protest is aimed. We are always suspi- 
cious of rider clauses, especially when they are 
not much talked about, and it will be unfortu- 
nate, certainly, if the corn duty increase fails 
to win because the flaxseed rider clause is 
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thought to be unreasonable. In Congress, as 
well as in other places, rider clauses frequently 
have been used to kill measures otherwise 
sound. 

Argentina has shipped annually to the United 
States about 16,000,000 bushels of flax seed 
over the last five years. As long as the domes- 
tic demand remained high the northwestern 
farmer did not feel the competition greatly. 
With the falling off of building and other 
sources of use, however, the situation has 
changed. The imports act as a price depres- 
sant and the Northwest is demanding more ade- 
quate protection. This“is an excellent thing 
from the domestic viewpoint. 

There is, however, another side to the story. 
American manufacturers are determined to 
hold the share of the South American trade 
which has been theirs since the World War and 
reconstruction troubles affected both Germany 
and Great Britain. Incidents such as the pro- 
posed ‘tariff increases are not likely to make 
their path an easier one. 


The choice will have to be made, therefore, 
between the American flax raiser and the man- 


ufacturing exporter. In this case, the decision 
should go to the farmer; but it will be no less 
welcomed by the foreign manufacturer in the 
struggle to recover the commercial supremacy 
which was his before the hectic days of 1914. 


CLOSE COUNTS ON GRAIN 


UT-and-dried is a term that cannot be ap- 

plied to the entire 1928 crop as yet, but it 
does apply to the Federal crop report of last 
week, which showed only a few relatively un- 
important changes in grain volume, as com- 
pared to previous forecasts. 

The corn crop now put at 2,903,000,000 
bushels, represents only a 1 per cent decrease 
from the September estimate, while the wheat 
production figure, 903,865,000 bushels, involves 


an increase of not quite 3,000,000 bushels over — 


the last forecast. 

The production of oats is forecast at 1,452,- 
966,000 bushels, nearly the same as that sched- 
uled a month ago, but it is to be noted that this 
volume is nearly 270,000,000 greater than that 
in 1927. Yields of barley appear to have aver- 
aged fully up to expectations and the crop is 


estimated at 350,593,000 bushels, more than 86,- - 


000,000 bushels higher than last fall. 

Buckwheat seems to be the only crop which 
has fooled the estimators by any considerable 
percentage. Dry weather has reduced the show- 
ing of this grain both in New York, and 
Pennsylvania, and the crop now is slated at 14,- 
804,000, which is 700,000 bushels or about 5 
per cent below the forecast last month. 


The 1928 wheat production in 30 foreign 
countries is reported at 2,331,067,000 bushels 
against 2,123,595,000 bushels in 1927 or an in- 
crease of 9.8 per cent, it was stated October 10 
by the Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The United States crop 
is 903,865,000 bushels. The threshing of the 
Canadian crop, estimated at 550,482,000 bu- 
shels is progressing rapidly and is nearing com- 
pletion. Wheat marketed in Manitoba has 
graded mostly No. 2 and No. 3 Northern, al- 
though there is a fair proportion of No. 1. 
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EDITORIAL 
j MENTION 


Rye in wheat is an unnecessary waste. It 
lowers the grade, decreases the price, and 
brings, unjustly but surely, ill will from the 
grower to the dealer. 


Poles, as well as Americans had luck in oats 
this year. The current estimate for Polish oats 
is 267,107,000 bushels, 12 per cent above the 


1927 crop which was the greatest ever recorded. 


Weather is an uncontrollable factor, but seed 
is not. The elevator manager who makes high 
quality seed available in his community, helps 
insure his company against a poor season next 
year. ~ 


By our next issue, the 1928 general election 
will be history, and the grain trade probably 
will be more interested in the December future, 
than in the March future for Whitehouse de- 


livery. . 


Rice production is forecast this month at 39,- 
000,000 bushels, compared to 44,000,000 bu- 
shels last year. Harvest is well under way, 
but yields are considerably below the high rec- 
ords of 1927. 


Moving an average of 10,000,000 bushels of 
wheat daily, western railways in Canada, al- 
ready have reached peak operations. Previous- 
ly, the peak came about October 23, but that 
was B. C—Before Combine-harvester. 


The world must be fed; domestic wheat in 
store and afloat at United States markets at the 
close of the week ended October 6, amounted 
to 122,122,000 bushels, as against 113,815,000 
bushels for the previous week and 84,052,000 
bushels for the corresponding period in 1927. 


This month a new speed record for unload- 
ing grain was made at the International Ele- 
vator in. Buffalo; 424,876 bushels of barley 
were unloaded from the vessel Augustus in 
We understand this is about the 
equivalent of running the 100-yard dash in 10 
flat. 


Forty dollars is a high price for a bushel 
of wheat, but that is the sum offered for the 
best 60 pounds grown in Montana this year. 
Corn seems to rate even higher. A single ear 
of corn, the prize winner at a corn show in 
Sioux City, Iowa, this month, was sold to the 
Chamber of Commerce there for $160. 


Some of those who reaped a golden harvest 
in Nebraska corn trade last year, are finding 
that the law of compensation is working over- 
time this season. A friend of ours whose ele- 
vator is at Loretto, states that three inches of 
rain has fallen on his ranch in about a year. 
Corn rates about zero, and his oats figure out 


about eight bushels to the acre. 


_ Give the railroads credit where due. In 
1927, according to reports filed with the freight 
claim division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, only 9.5 per cent of claims required 
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more than 90 days for adjustment. Of the 90.5 
per cent adjusted within three months, 73.4 per 
cent were settled within 30 days. Not all the 
credit belongs to the railroads, for the grain 
trade and other industries, through organiza- 
tions, have been active in the speed-up work. 


Aboard the submarine S-19, near the bottom 
of Boston harbor, two Illinois grain men, on 
September 26, closed a trade for 50,000 bu- 
shels of corn for December delivery. This is 
the first transaction made under such condi- 
tions, and probably will be the last until the 
Grain Dealers National Association holds an- 
other convention on the seaboard. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
start the new year right, as announcement has 
been made this month that the tentative brief 
on the Hoch-Smith grain rate inquiry will be 
made December 31. Reply briefs will be filed 
by February 15, 1929. Hearing on this case 
(Docket No. 17,000, Part VII) was begun in 
May, 1927, and it was in July, 1927, that people 
began getting tired of hearing about it. As a 
taxpayer, though, who has paid his money, we 
are determined to see the show through. 


Traveling around in these pre-election days, 
we notice sentiment among grain dealers is 
somewhat pro-Hoover. On the other hand, we 
have consulted our circulation manager who 
tells us we have about 50 subscribers naamed 
Smith. This started us on research work which 
disclosed that there are nine telephone book 
pages of Smiths in Chicago alone. This is an 
angle to the campaign which we feel has been 
overlooked, while minor matters such as farm 
relief have been talked to death. The question 
is, will the average Smith, be he even a Baptist 
Mason, and Republican, double-cross his own 
kin on November 6? We are going to write 
A. W, Smith, a subscriber of ours in Wake- 
field, Kan., asking for his opinion, before list- 
ening to any more betting offers. 


Freight trains today are bigger, speedier, and 
with the current crop, busier than ever. The 
average loaded freight car in 1927, carried 3,- 
000 pounds more of products than in 1917, ac- 
cording to L. A. Downs, president of the II- 
linois Central System, who last month reviewed 
the freight progress achieved on his line. The 
average speed of freights has increased con- 
siderably over the 1917 norm, and with the 
naming of fast freights, the old joke about the 
Englishman receiving points to stories “by 
freight’’ has been made obsolete. The increased 
size and speed has produced another note- 
worthy result. The amount of service per- 
formed per “train-hour” increased from 7,714 
tons in 1917 to 9,881 tons in 1927. Allowing 
for changes in the value of the dollar, the 
freight train is a cheaper, as well as a more 
efficient means of transportating long haul grain 
shipments than it was 10 years ago. 


On September 28, the talking-movie depart- 
ment of the Fox Film Corporation recorded by 
camera and movietone equipment, the wheat 
loading activities at the port of Portland, Ore. 
The rattling sound of the grain rushing through 
the spouts, the purr of grain on grain as a ship- 
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hold compartment was filled, whistling signals 
and all the other dockside sounds were synchro- 
nized perfectly with the operations shown on 
the screen. One mishap occurred. A stevedore 
got within range of the sound receiver, and 
without realizing that his words were about to 
be recorded for posterity, pointed his finger at 
a swinging spout, and warned a fellow worker 
to beware in this wise: “You crazy — — —! 
Watch the bloody pipe! She'll knock — out of 
a little — — like you!” Two-hundred feet of 
film had to be cut over the objection of a 
cameraman who maintained that it was just a 
good human interest touch. 


One of the great dangers to which farmers’ 
co-operatives are exposed has been realized by 
the grain growers of Canada since their co- 
operative company held over their huge surplus 
of wheat from the crop of 1927 to be sold in 
the season of 1928. With another crop of a- 
round half a billion bushels at hand, they have 
in prospect another surplus to add to the carry- 
over. Menaced by a double Canadian surplus, 
down went the price of wheat, not only in 
Canada but in the United States and Europe. 
The probability is that Canada will realize less 
in the aggregate from the 1927 surplus and 
the 1928 crop combined than it would have 
realized by selling the 1927 surplus early. 
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FUTURES MARKET OPENS IN 
VANCOUVER 

On September 17 the grain futures market was 
opened in the Vanéouver (B. C.) Merchants Ex- 
change. Wire connection with Winnipeg opens at 
6:30 Vancouver time and the dealers at the latter 
market must be ready at that time for business. 
Those brokers who have wire connections with the 
stock market of New York have their wire connec- 
tion open at 6 o’clock in the morning. 


NEW PARTNERSHIP AT DECATUR 

A new partnership to merchandise, receive and 
ship grain and soy beans at Decatur, Ill., has been 
formed by C. L. Leiss, formerly of the Evans Ele- 
vator Company of Decatur, and John W. Hook, 
formerly secretary and treasurer of the Wells Oils 
Company, Decatur. The new firm will operate un- 
der the name of The Decatur Grain & Elevator 
Company. 

The office of the new firm will be at 207 New Suf- 
fern Building, Decatur, Ill., and as the firm has 
purchased the Shellabarger Concrete Elevator, lo- 
cated on the Illinois Central and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads, they are well equipped to take care of all 
grain and beans offered. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATES CHICAGO 
GRAIN STORAGE 

On September 18, directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade authorized the appointment of a special 
committee by President Samuel P. Arnot to broadly 
consider all phases of the public elevator problem 
and seek to determine the best means of its solu- 
tion. 

This action follows failure of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission to grant a license to the new 
corporation formed by the exchange under the law 
passed by the last legislature. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas, The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has refused to grant a license to the recently 
created Board of Trade Warehouse Corporation to 
operate public elevators under the McCarthy Law 
passed at the last session of the legislature and has 
likewise refused to grant a re-hearing on our appli- 
cation for said license; and 

“Whereas, the public. elevator operators of Chi- 
cago and Directors of the Board have up to the 
present time been unable to present or to agree to 
any plan for a new set-up that would make it prob- 
able that a license could be secured from the pres- 
ent Commerce Commission on a new application, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
cago, that a Members’ Committee be appointed by 
the president to investigate and report to the Board 
of Directors its opinion as to the feasibility and de- 
sirability of: 

“First: The Board of Trade to build or lease, and 
operate, or enter into contracts with others to op- 
erate public elevators in Indiana or Wisconsin, or 
to secure the erection and operation of such ele- 
vators by the railroads or-other outside interests. 

“Second: That deliveries on future contracts on 
the Chicago Board of Trade may be made at outside 
concentration points on the basis of established dif- 
ferentials, as well as at Chicago, or exclusive of 
Chicago. 

“Third: Any other plans or method that may of- 
fer a solution of the public elevator problem.” 

James E. Bennett, regarded as exceptionally 
familiar with the elevator problem, heads the com- 
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mittee named by Mr. Arnot. The other members 
are B. A. Eckhart, Harry A. Wheeler, Edward L. 
Glasser, C. Willard Hales, Frank C. Coe, and Lester 
N. Perrin. 


WINNIPEG ELECTION HELD 

At the annual election of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, James A. Crowe, secretary of the British 
Empire Grain Company, Ltd., was chosen to serve 
as president. By their action, the members have 
put the presidency in the hands of one who is 
familiar with the activities of the exchange be- 
cause of his father’s, as well as his own, close asso- 
ciation with it. In 1895, the senior Mr. Crowe 
served as president of the exchange. 

Mr. Crowe entered the grain business in 1909 and 
since that date with the exception of the years of 
the World War, when he served overseas with the 
Canadian forces, has been with the British Hmpire 


JAMES A. CROWE 


Grain Company. This company is well known in 
export circles in the Canadian grain trade. 

Mr. Crowe succeeds E. W. Kneeland as president 
of the exchange. The other officers are: W. A. 
Murphy, Reliance Grain Company, Ltd., re-elected 
to vice-presidency; E. W. Kneeland, second vice- 
president; The Council, N. J. Breen, R. T. Evans, 
J. C. Gage, Henry Gauer, C. E. Hayles, N. L. Leach, 
Cc. H. Leaman; A. C. Michael, D. C. Maclachlan, A. 
C. Reid, A. Thomson and A. P. White; Committee 
of Arbitration, C. E. Eggleston, R. T. Evans, F. O. 
Fowler, Herbert Sellers, A. Thomson, C. Tilt, A. P. 
White; Committee of Appeals, N. J. Breen, John 
Fleming, J.C. Gage, A. K. Godfrey, W. E. Reid, 
J. A. Richardson and S. T. Smith. 


INDIANA AFTER CHICAGO GRAIN 
BUSINESS 

Telegrams and letters from towns in Indiana urg: 
ing the establishment there of public elevators were 
received by James E. Bennett, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee studying the elevator situation, after 
public announcement of the committee’s purpose. 

The drive of Indiana towns for a part of the Chi- 
cago grain business follows instructions of the ex- 
change directors to the committee to report on the 
desirability of having elevators in Indiana and Wis- 
consin. 

Such steps would free the exchange of the handi- 
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@ Decatur 


caps incident to the refusal of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission to grant a license to the Ware- 
house Corporation organized in compliance with the 
new state law. 

‘Avoid further difficulties in years to come,” the 
LaPorte Chamber of Commerce wires President 
Samuel P. Arnot and the committee. “Establish 
elevators in northern Indiana. Only 80 minutes 
from Chicago. Several railroads. Favorable laws. 
Many desirable sites adjacent to rail sidings. We 
will gladly give land and 100 per cent co-operation. 
LaPorte .invites you to investigate.” 

Urgent bids for consideration, some containing 
descriptive details of sites available, were received 
from Michigan City, Hammond, and other points. 

Chairman Bennett said northern Indiana’s in- 
dustrial district, with its network of rails and its 
excellent switching and harbor facilities, offers un- 
usual opportunity for future expansion of Chicago 
grain business. 

“This business,’ Mr. Bennett said, “is now re- 
stricted by great congestion in the immediate Chi- 
cago district. Hence there is merit in giving seri- 
ous consideration to this phase of the question. 

“Harbor facilities of Chicago proper and the Calu- 
met district have not kept pace with growth in lake 
traffic, nor with development of the Welland Canal. 
That channel is being deepened to 24 feet by the 
Canadian Government, with locks equalling those at 
Sault Ste. Marie, capable of receiving the largest 
lake traffic. The grain trade demands better facili- 
ties. We must look to our future.” 

It was pointed out that the Chicago rates, free of 
switching charges, apply to such principal points in 
Indiana as Roby, Whiting, Indiana Harbor, Hast 
Chicago, Grasselli, Gibson and Hammond. 


PROVISION MADE FOR SECURITY 
TRADING 

Following the decision of the Board of the New 
York Produce Exchange to permit the trading in 
securities on the exchange, a number of changes in 
the by-laws were submitted by the Board of Man- 
agers to the members. The changes include definite 
authority giving managers full power to alter, make 
and amend rules for dealing in securities. 

Rules in force regarding commodity trading will 
be unchanged. 


SIOUX CITY EXCHANGE ACTS AS HOST 
Last month the Sioux City Exchange were hosts 
at a buffet luncheon given to the business men of 
Sioux City at which time a program was offered 
acquainting them with the grain business at Sioux 
City. The guests were also given an opportunity to 
inspect the new quarters of the Exchange. 

A short program of five minute talks were made 
by Charles Flanley, Hon. T. B. Huff, J. C. Mullaney, 
H. S. Nevilier, H. C. Wilson, S. P. Mason, M. King, 
F. A. Bean, and Paul Larson. In these addresses 
many phases of the grain trade were touched upon 
and the Sioux City business men went away with a 
much fuller realization of what the trade meant to 
the city. 


CHICAGO BOARD POST BUGLERS 
GO TO TEXAS 

The Texas State Fair will be officially opened 
with a program by the Drum and Bugle Corps of 
the Board of Trade Post of the American Legion. 

This was announced recently by Commander John 
Fisher on receipt of a telegram from the Dallas 
Business organizations. Members of the Board of 
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Trade Post with their Drum and Bugle Corps of 
60 pieces left the Union Station, Chicago, recently 
by special train, enroute to the national convention 
of the American Legion at San Antonio, Texas. 
Their first stop was Kansas City, where they 
paraded with members of the Kansas City Post and 
a motorcycle squad before carrying out a program 
on the trading floor of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. The Board of Trade delegation included 
more than 100 people. 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURES 
TRADING IN SEPTEMBER 

The total volume of futures trading in September 
on the Chicago Board of Trade was nearly 600,000,- 
000 bushels less than in August. The September 
figures were 1,062,209,000 bushels, divided among the 
various grains as follows, for the purpose of com- 
parison the August figures being given in paren- 
theses: Wheat, 628,301,000 bushels (919,034,000) ; 
corn, 345,894,000 bushels (570,497,000); oats, 48,- 
841,000 bushels (77,720,000); rye, 39,173,000 bush- 
els (36,971,000). . 

The average open contracts in futures at Chicago 
in September, “short” side of contract only, there 
being an equal volume on the “long” side, were: 
Wheat, 114,061,000 bushels, compared with 80,043,- 
000 a year ago and 111,279,000 in August; corn, 
77,168,000 bushels, as against 69,773,000 last year 
and 79,207,000 in August; oats, 29,562,000 bushels, 
compared with 35,944,000 a year ago and 26,765,000 
in August; rye, 10,431,000 bushels, as against 10,- 
645,000 last year in September and 9,005,000 in 
August of this year. The total average open con- 
tracts in all grains in September were 231,222;000 
bushels. 


A MINIATURE ELEVATOR 


By J. A. SCHMITZ 
Chief Weighmaster, Chicago Board of Trade 


The unqualified success of a previous miniature 
elevator prompted me in planning and designing a 
more complete one, that would not only show the 
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modern method of unloading grains from box cars, 
but would also give a physical demonstration of 
how vessels are loaded and unloaded. I have long 
been convinced that a working model, so con- 
structed that it would do the actual work performed 
by a commercial elevator, would best illustrate the 
methods of handling grain that are in vogue. 

The present model was made by employes of the 
Chicago Board of Trade Weighing Department. 
Many problems confronted us because of the dimin- 
utive size of the machinery, particularly the scales. 
Various metals were used in the construction of the 
elevator and vessel, not only steel, aluminum, brass, 
bronze, but also monel metal and alleghany metal 
were used. Thousands of holes were drilled; thou- 
sands of bolts and rivets were fastened or driven. 
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In fact the exact number of the rivets driven is 
10,772 and 2,152 bolts were used in the construc- 
tion of the elevator and its machinery. This is 
aside from the bolts and rivets used in the box 
cars and in the boat. The “reduction” of the model 
is 2,000 to 1; this “scale’ was carried out with 
few exceptions, such as electric light bulbs, motor 
and several minor parts; the proportions of the 
scales, elevating machinery, and freight cars is true 
within permissible tolerances. 

The scale mechanics employed by the department 
worked on the model in their spare time during the 
past three years. They have been keenly interested 
in it and the finished product is a credit to their 
workmanship, A tabulation of the essential com- 
ponent parts of the model are: One unloading car 
dumper, three freight cars, three elevating legs, 
one marine leg, three hopper scales, one boat. As 
all materials used were selected for their fitness 
and permanency, the model shouid last indefinitely. 
All during the construction we have had splendid 
co-operation from the members of the Weighing 
Committee and I know these gentlemen are as 
proud of, and as pleased with, this miniature ele- 
vator as I am. 


PEORIA CORN MARKET GOOD 

The Peoria market has been a good one for corn 
for the past month and the local industries which 
are now needing approximately 80,000 bushels daily 
have been able to run at full speed. The arrivals 
have been very irregular—some spells of very lib- 
eral quantities and others very light, but taking it 
all in all, enough corn has been coming here to 
supply the demand. For some little time now the 
arrivals have been very light but we are expecting 
an increase within a few days and in addition to 
this the new corn is moving to the extent of several 
cars daily with prospects of an almost immediate 
increase in the new corn. This is very early in the 
season. 

The new corn is coming in of fine quality, moist- 
ure ranges from 19 to 32 per cent with a bulk of 
it around 25 per cent and the industries are taking 
hold of it at prices that are rather better than our 
competing markets. With good weather we expect 
a run of new corn will soon be in fairly liberal 
proportions. So far as prices are concerned we 
think the Peoria market will show values that will 
easily compete with the western primary markets. 

The movement of oats has been very light here 
as it has been everywhere. There has been just 
about enough coming to supply the very limited 
demand. The past few days values have declined 
somewhat and are now just about on a par with the 
other markets with a demand to take more than 
are coming here at present. There is nothing of 


-consequence doing here in wheat.—P. B. & C. C. 


Miles, Peoria, Ill., market letter of October 10. 


COARSE GRAIN TRADE QUIET 

Trade in coarse grains in this market is very 
quiet at present. The holes caused by the scarcity 
of old crop oats have been filled up and with home 
grown crops larger than usual in the East this 
year, the demand is rather stagnant. On the other 
hand the movement from the country remains light 
so that price change has been small. We do not 
anticipate any material improvement in oats de- 
mand until around the first of the new year. 

The trade in corn is distinctly of a hand to mouth 
character. With the movement of the new crop get- 
ting closer every day, there is a reluctance to pay 
present premiums for old corn. Stocks are being 
allowed to run down to a minimum and this will 
result in an excellent demand for the first move- 
ment of new corn and it is expected that much the 
same condition will prevail as was the case when 
the oats moved, namely that it will take several 
weeks of moyement to catch up with the condition 
caused by the extreme scarcity of the old crop. 

There has been a big trade in Durum wheat all 
fall. Due to the almost complete failure of Soft 
Winter wheat crop, manufacturers who usually use 
the latter class of wheat have been obliged to turn 
to Durum and in addition to this, for several weeks 
this class of wheat has been much cheaper than 
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corn which has increased its use enormously. Trade 
in milling wheat has quieted down after a brisk 
demand during September. Millers are expected to 
take hold again freely on any decline from present 
levels to provide for requirements during the winter 
when lake navigation is closed.—/J. G. McKillen, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., market letter of October 0. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR MINNEAPOLIS 
MARKET 

The annual election on the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce was held on October 4 and W. J. 
Russell, vice-president of the Commander Mill Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, was selected to serve as 
president. Mr. Russell served last year as first 
vice-president and a director of the grain exchange. 


Ww. 


J. RUSSELL 


He succeeds John S. Pillsbury, whose term expires 
on October 15. 
The other officers are: 


George P. Case of John- 
son, Case & Hanson, Inc., first vice-president; 
Charles T. Stevenson, second vice-president. The 
new directors to serve a two-year term are: H. G. 
Dickey of the Monarch Elevator Company, re- 
elected to the Board after serving as chairman of 
the Building Committee; W. C. Helm of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Company; P. B. Getchell of the 
Getchell-Tanton Company; F. Carleton Smith of the 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Company; Walter H. Mills 
of the Washburn-Crosby Company, Inc. 

On the Board of Arbitration, the following will 
serve during the coming year: OC. E. Lockerby, 
and J. H. Stadon; Board of Appeals, E. L. Doherty 
and M. W. Smith. 


TOLEDO MARKET DULL—UNTIL NOV. 7 

At this time we are experiencing considerable 
dullness in the cash grain situation in our market. 
We find similar conditions in other markets, that 
is, throughout the east. 

The writer returned from the national conven- 
tion at Boston, and on his way home visited other 
terminals and found conditions the same as experi- 
enced here, the trade claiming there is absolutely 
no demand at this time at the seaboard for coarse 
grains. However we look forward to a much better 
demand for all grains in the near future. We are 
now on the eve of a movement of corn which, it 
appears, will be very large from Ohio, prospects 
being so bright, and when this commodity starts 
to move there is no doubt but what considerable 
oats will also come out of the country. The move- 
ment of wheat has been extremely light and the 
demand poor. The arrivals in our market of late 
have been of rather poor quality containing a large 
percentage of heat damaged grains, and some cars 
also contain weevil. 

At this time we believe the above does not only 
pertain to our line of business, but to all lines, 
which is usually the case just prior to a presidential 
election. We also believe that during the latter 
part of this year and the early spring we are going 
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to experience a good demand for wheat, corn and . 


oats. Let’s hope so—J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, letter of October 10. 


PEORIA WHEAT MOVEMENT LIGHT 

Movement of wheat in this territory lately has 
been very light. A good deal of the Soft Winter 
wheat has been shipped as the prices for that have 
been very good right along. The holdings now are 
mostly of the hard variety, and the price on this 
in the opinion of the producer is a little low and 
he is holding on. . 

Fall plowing is progressing rapidly and quite a 
little Winter wheat has already been sown, and 


some of it is already peeping through the ground. - 


The weather for both fall plowing and seeding is 
ideal, and we look for about the same acreage as 
last year. 

According to the Government figures we have 
raised a very good crop of wheat and it leaves quite 
a little for export, but we believe that the trade 
generally has forgotten that we started to export 
this wheat rather early and there may not be as 
much left as is generally expected. Also there is 
quite a little wheat which was damaged by wet 
weather and a good deal of this will be fed, which 
may also make quite a difference before the wind-up 
of the crop. 

Receipts of old corn have been rather light here 
for some time past, and our cash market has kept 
pace with other markets, and on mixed corn our 
market has been way above the central terminal 
markets. New corn has started to move and in the 
last week we have had about 25 cars of new corn, 
with moisture contents of from 19.3 up to 36. Most 
of it, however, from 25 to 28. This corn has found 
a ready sale here to the industries at prices above 
all other markets. The corn is of good quality and 
most of it shows very good weight, but of course, 
as the weather here is just like summer, most of 
it arrives heating. We look for a good demand to 
continue here for both old and new corn. 

Movement of oats has been fair and prices have 
ranged well compared to all other markets. The 
quality of the oats moving is a great disappoint- 
ment to the trade. We were all figuring on getting 
plenty of No: 2 White oats with excellent milling 
quality, but it seems that the light rains at thresh- 
ing time have changed all this, and No. 2 White 
oats are a scarce article. Farmers seem to be feed- 
ing considerable of them and do not seem at all 
anxious about the price. If this situation continues, 
oats no doubt will sell higher. 

There is a demand here for good No. 2 and No. 3 
malting barley from Illinois or Iowa, and it will 
be salable at prices equal to any market. The bar- 
ley crop has also been a great disappointment both 
as to movement:and as to quality, most of it being 
No. 3 or under and of doubtful quality—Mueller 
Grain Company, Peoria, Iil., market letter of Octo- 
ber 10. 


ILLINOIS CORN LOOKS GOOD 


Perfect weather for field work on the farms this 
week and everybody hard at it. Soya beans harvest 
now on—acreage larger than usual; quality good, 
yield around 20 to 25 bushels. Fall plowing pro- 
gresses—soil in fine shape for it now. 

The first car of new corn arrived at Decatur 
today; if one should judge from its appearance, 
we are to have a crop of good quality to handle 
when it gets dry, this is as expected. Of course, a 
few more farmers here and there are shucking some 
corn; this summer weather (89 here yesterday) is 
good for curing out this corn on the stalk, but there 
are few fields yet where the corn can be shucked 
and safely stored in cribs during this warm spell 
of weather—should that cold wave which we have 
heard so much about in states north of us arrive 
shortly it would put zest in the corn shuckers and 
this work will likely get into full blast here during 
the next week or 10 days. 

The last Government report on corn indicates 
that Illinois will have something above an average 
crop of good quality. Should weather continue 
favorable one might expect a moderate movement 
ef corn from this state in November as quite a 
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little is contracted for with premiums specified for 
early shipments. Our weather man predicts settled 
and cooler weather for a while, followed by our 
historical Indian Summer around last week in 
October and first week in November. 

Demonstration showing how machines made for 
picking corn off the stalk quickly and thoroughly, 
have drawn good crowds this week. Farmers are 
leaning more to the opinion that this heavy, costly 
and laborous. work will eventually be done by ma- 
chinery, in fact some few corn pickers will be op- 
erated here on this crop. These machines save the 
women folks a lot of work too in caring for fewer 
helpers on the farm. 

Oats are coming slowly to market out of country 
elevators—they are good test weight, but generally 
too much stained to grade No. 2.—H. J. Baldwin 
& Oo., Decatur, Ill., letter of October 13. 


DULUTH CASH MARKET SLOW 

For the past few days our cash market has been 
slow on everything except choice quality grain. 
Premiums on protein Spring wheat as well as 
Durum have dropped sharply. Discounts on me- 
dium to low grade Spring and Durum variety have 
widened to the lowest point on the crop: 

There is a good demand for choice oats but heavy 
discounts on the quality that is mixed with seeds 
and black oats. 

Heavy weight barley is selling at top figures but 
other qualities are slow sale. 

Rye with an ergot content has been a problem 
with the rye buyers so far this season. For a long 
time a large percentage of the receipts grade ergoty. 

At the moment several of the elevators are con- 
gested but it is hoped that this situation will be 
relieved shortly —White Grain Company, Duluth, 
Minn., market letter of October 10. 


MARKET EASY AT PITTSBURGH 


Receipts of oats in our market have been much 
lighter and in spite of this, stocks have remained 
about the same in the elevators as the demand is 
falling off considerably, and an easy situation exists. 

The major portion of the oats arriving are grad- 
ing No. 3 Whites, very few No. 2, and only an ocea- 
sional car of No. 4 White oats, on account of being 
slightly musty. : 

Values here have been ranging just about in line 
with other markets. Country points seem to be 
selling more oats in the past few days than for 
some time, and it can be expected that a run of oats 
should come along this month, before corn starts 
to move in volume. 

Reports generally convey'the idea that country 
elevators are pretty well supplied with oats, and 
consumers and eastern dealers are likewise well 
supplied at this time, they having bought early and 
stocked up more or less. 

Corn receipts here have been fair, and an occa- 
sional car of new corn, dried, arriving, but the 
market value of this grade of corn is very uncertain 
and the values on the same grade run as much as 
5 cents per bushel difference, according to buyer’s 
individual ideas of quality. 

Some new dried corn offered from country points 
for five and ten days shipment; the prices asked are 
generally higher than buyers are willing to pay, 
excepting some minor cases, 

The demand continues fair for old corn of No. 2 
Yellow quality and No. 3, the lower grades being 
hard to sell, even at the prevailing discounts. There 
is slight premiums obtainable for spot corn over 
five days shipment from country points, and we 
look for this to continue. 

Buyers are taking on all grades of corn on a hand 
to mouth policy, and this can be expected to con- 
tinue. 

There have been quite a few shippers writing in 
requesting information about an outlet for ear corn. 

Shipments of this commodity cannot be encour- 
aged, or in fact recommended in the least degree 
at this time. It will be some time before the trade 
will be in position to take on ear corn in any quan- 
tity, and it has to be cold weather before they even 
think of buying. 

We do not expect that there will be as much ear 
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corn shipped into the eastern territory as there was 
last year, as there is a fairly good crop of corn, and 
it would appear that the demand for ear corn has 
been diminishing each year. 

Transportation by the railroads is in fairly good 
condition, but a slight slowing up has been noticed 
the past week, on account of increase in carriers 
business.—Harper Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
letter. of October 12. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago.—The memberships of the following on 
the Board of Trade have been transferred: John 
L. Stegenga, Robert P. Clark, William D. S. Sanday, 
Charles D. Boyles, Walter H. Cunningham, Estate 
of Edward A. James, J. Powell Crebs, Arthur J. Bus- 
ton, Estate of Edmund D. Ledyard and James EH, 
Hall. The following were elected to membership: 
Samuel M. Wright, Robert L. Edwards, William H. 
McDonald, Frank Lukes, Frank M. Palmer, John 
H. C. Albrecht, George W. Staats, Arthur O. Lowry, 
James J. O’Donohoe, Edward §S. Galloway. John 
J. Martin was suspended on September 4. Reported 
by Secretary Fred H. Clutton. 

Cincinnati—New members on the Board of Trade, 
Inc., are William P. O’Shaughnessy and Seifried 
Wenz (associate). Reported by Secretary D. J. 
Schuh. 


Duluth.—T. C. MacInnis and W. E. Fremont are 


new members of the Board of Trade and S. M. 
Sorenson and H. W. Lenhart have withdrawn their 
memberships. Reported by Secretary Charles F. 
MacDonald. 

Wichita.—E. C. Jones is a new member on the 
Board of Trade. Reported by Executive-Secretary 
J. J. Mann. 


TERMINAL NOTES 


L. A. Underwood is no longer associated with the 
New York brokerage firm of Dreyfus & Co. 


Lamson Bros. of Chicago have opened a wire in 
Milwaukee, Wis., with William Schroeder as man- 
ager. 

Export grain is now being handled by the old 
firm of Maurice Pincoffs Company of Houston, 
Texas. 


J. F. Bulger & Co., is a new firm operating in 
the Chicago market. J. Francis Bulger is at the 
head of the firm. 

A. V. Jones, is now located at Kansas City, Mo. 
He was Federal grain supervisor at Hutchinson, 
Kan., for seven years. 

A. grain and feed brokerage business has been 
started at Portland, Ore., by Frank Ford, for years 
with the T. A. Riggs Grain Company. 

W. J. Kopp has been made manager of the 
Wichita, Kan., office of B. C. Christopher & Co. 
He has been road man for this firm. 


R. M. Bryan is now in charge of the grain de- 


partment of the Vancouver Milling & Grain Com- 


pany, Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C. He was formerly at 
Winnipeg, Man. 


C. E. Jones of the C. E. Jones Grain & Elevator 
Company of Wellington, Kan., has moved his office 
to Wichita, Kan., and is a member of the Wichita 
Board of Trade. 


Harry L. Wells is now in charge of the Quincy, 
Ill., office of the Bennett Grain Company. He has 
for nearly 10 years been telegraph operator for the 
grain company at Jacksonville, Ill. 


Robert T. Browne has resigned his position with 
the Vanderslice-Lynds Company of Kansas City. He 
was in the consignment department and as yet no 
one has been appointed to succeed him. 


The by-laws and trading rules of the Seattle 
Grain Exchange have been put into print and are 
now ready for distribution. Copies can be obtained 
by writing to the exchange, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 


The Portland Merchants Exchange has adopted a 
rule that all mill-run deliverable under contract at 
the exchange shall be manufactured in Oregon, 
Washington, or northern Idaho, packed 80 pounds 
net in standard grain bags. This ruling will pre- 
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vent the delivery on exchange contracts of Montana 
mill-run, a considerable quantity of which is being 
marketed in that market. 


The Berry Grain Company has been incorporated 
at Indianapolis, Ind., to buy and sell grain and 
other merchandise on consignment. Harry J. Berry, 
William A. Dorgan and George F. Off are interested. 


The Board of Directors of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce decided to appropriate a sum equal to 
that of last year toward the fund being raised by 
the Grain Exchange General Legislative Committee. 


A. D. Keller has resigned as assistant manager of 
the grain and hay department of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. He is now with Ben- 
ham & Co., Inc., as manager of the brokerage de- 
partment. 

J. E. Bohn is the Federal. Grain Supervisor at 
Sioux City, Iowa, succeeding R. C. Wright who has 
gone to Kansas City, Mo. Mr: Bohn has been in 
charge of the Federal inspection office at Memphis, 
Tenn., for five years. 


iH. G. Lane & Co., brokers of San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Calif., Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, and 
Portland, Ore., have closed their offices and a re- 
ceiver has been appointed. Their liabilities are 
$500,000 and assets, $200,000. 

W. H. McCarthy is now on the survey board of 
the grain section of the Toronto Board of Trade. 
He is manager of the Standard Milling Company 
and also a member of the grain examining board 
and the grain standards board. 

The James J. O’Donohue, Inc., has been incor- 
porated to operate on the Produce Exchange, New 
York, N. Y. James J. O’Donohue is president; 
George J. Fulie, treasurer.. The latter was formerly 


_. with the Grain Growers Export Company, Inc. 


In the first financial report of the N. Bawlf Grain 
Company, Ltd., of Winnipeg to shareholders, opera- 
tion profits of $465,903 were shown. The report 
covers the operation of the business by the old com- 
pany of the same name to the end of the fiscal year, 
July 31. 

Blanchard Randall is now head of the Art Com- 
mission of Baltimore, Md. He is senior member 
of the grain exporting house of Gill & Fisher of 
Baltimore. Under the supervision of the Art Com- 
mission, the new Baltimore Museum of Art is being 
constructed at Homewood. 

George M. Buswell will cover North Dakota ter- 
ritory east of Minot for the Hallet & Carey Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. For the past 15 years he has 
been with the Dodge Elevator Company as traveling 
auditor and prior to that was with the Victoria 


Elevator Company and Acme Grain Company. 


A branch office has been opened at Fargo, N. D., 


for the Nelson Grain Company of! Sioux City, Iowa. | 


The company deals in grain stocks and provisions 
and will have the only direct private wire in North 
Dakota connecting with the Chicago Board of 
Trade. L. J. Nelson is in charge of the Fargo office. 


Thomas R. Barrett with headquarters at Tower 
City, N. D., is now representing H. L. Hankinson 
& Co., on the trading floor of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was for 12 years associated 
with the grain trade in the Northwest, representing 
Wm. Dalrymple and the Becher-Barrett-Lockerby 
Company. 

Suit has been filed by the Kansas City Board of 
Trade against the Internal Revenue Bureau to re- 
cover $3,054 alleged to have been illegally collected 
as capital stock tax between 1921 and 1926. The 
attorneys for the Board of Trade say that boards: of 
trade and similar exchanges are exempt from 
capital stock taxation. 


One hundred and sixty dollars were paid for a 
single ear of corn, the prize winner at the corn 
show at Sioux City, on October 5. The purchaser 
was the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce. Other 
prize corn sold for $627.50 which has been donated 
to the Red Cross for use in the Nebraska and South 
Dakota tornado areas. 


Charles M. Gray is traveling representative for 
the Gordon Grain Company of St. Joseph, Mo. He 
was associated with the Wolfers Mercantile Com- 
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pany of Hopkins, Mo., for a number of years later 
taking over the management of the Fortescue Ele- 
vator at Fortescue, Mo., where he remained for 
four years. He will cover Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado. 


J. S. Campbell is now on a three or four months’ 
trip to the Orient. Mr. Campbell is president of 
the Portland Merchants Exchange and a member 
of the Wilcox-Hayes Company, flour, wheat and 
lumber exporters. During Mr. Campbell's absence, 
A. E. Sutton, vice-president, will look after the 
activities of the exchange. 


The Merchants Exchanges of Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash., have appointed committees to con- 
fer and develop a plan for adoption by both or- 
ganizations for the regulation of commissions and 
brokerages of their member. H. R. Foster, A. 
Tuohy and H. D. Gee will represent the Seattle 
market and A. Chrystal, Paul Ostroot and J. H. 
Noyes, Portland. 


Paul B. Eckhart is now associated with John W. 
Eckhart & Co., flour and grain jobbers on the Chi- 
cago market. Prior to the war, Mr. Eckhart worked 
for the firm but after returning from the army he 
entered other fields and was recently in the auto- 
motive engineering business. He will act in the 
capacity of general manager, assisting his brother, 
John W. Eckhart, president of the firm, in the 
purchasing and merchandising of the firm’s pro- 
ducts. 

The grain futures market which opened on the 
Merchants Exchange at Vancouver, B. C., on Sep- 
tember 17, is a division of the Exchange, but is 
self-governed with its own separate rules and by- 
laws. There are 75 members of the grain exchange. 
The active members have formed a company for 
dealing in futures, to be known as the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange Clearing Association. C. M. Oliver 
& Co. and the D. R. Davis Grain Company were 
parties in the first transaction on the floor. 


NEW DEPARTMENT CHIEF 


Eric Englund by virtue of recent appointment is 
now in charge of the Division of Agricultural Fi- 
nance, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The appoint- 
ment was made by Nils A. Olsen, chief of the 
Bureau. : 

Mr. Englund, born in Sweden in 1893, has been 
in the department for 10 years. Since 1927 he has 
been a special assistant to Secretary Jardine, deal- 
ing with economic problems of the post-war agri- 
cultural situation. 


FRENCH WHEAT YIELD HIGH 


The 1928 wheat crop in France is estimated at 
277,669,000 bushels, 1,541,000 bushels above the 1927 
crop, according to the first official estimate as cabled 
from the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The quality of this year’s crop is good according 
to trade sources, the average natural weight being 
nearly 60 pounds per bushel as compared with only 
55 pounds per bushel in 1927. 

In the past six years the average yearly wheat 
requirement in France has been approximately 320,- 
000,000 bushels. This would indicate an additional 
requirement this year of over 40,000,000 bushels to 
be imported but this average includes some years 
when economic conditions were unfavorable to im- 
portation. 

In 1925 when domestic production went up to the 
record figure of 330,844,000 bushels, imports amoun- 
ted to 34,023,000 bushels indicating a domestic con- 
sumption plus carryover of about 365,000,000 bush- 
els, and in the past three years consumption has 
averaged 326,000,000 bushels. This includes two 
years of ‘short crops, when deficiency of domestic 
production is not usually entirely made up by im- 
ports. These figures together with low wheat prices 
in other markets would indicate probable French 
imports to be nearer 50,000,000 bushels. 

The 1928 rye production is placed at 35,352,000 
bushels and is the largest crop since 1925. 
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' TRADE NOTES: 


The Douglas Chemical & Supply Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., reports that large quantities of Tetra- 
fume (weevil killer) are being consumed in ele- 
vators and mills. Apparently not enough is used, 
however, for some of the terminal markets are re- 
porting receipts of weevily grain. 

It is a rare event to find an elevator which does 
not have the name “Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago,’”’ on its scales equipment. It is doubtful if any 
commercial equipment has ever been more nearly 
made standard than the scales made by this firm, 
which probably made your grandfathers’, also. 


The big corn crop makes the importance of a re- 
liable sheller and cleaner in the elevator of double 
umportance this year. The Western Corn Sheller 
and Cleaner is doing yeoman service in many 
houses that are located in every part of the corn 
belt so is efficiency can be easily investigated un- 
der commercial conditions by any one interested. 


A new type of double reduction power unit for 
elevator legs is being introduced by the Morse 
Chain Company of Ithaca, N. Y. The entire re- 
duction unit is enclosed in an iron housing which is 
oil-tight. Engineers as well as elevator operators 
will be interested in the many strong features of 
this necessary part of the elevator equipment. 

One of the portland cement companies is using 
full page advertisement in colors in some of the 
builders magazines in which they feature the Gir- 
ard Point Elevator of Philadelphia, and the Wabash 
Elevator at Kansas City, built by the James Stewart 
Corporation of Chicago. It looks as if W. R. Sinks 
of the Stewart firm has sonte cigars to hand out for 
this free advertising. 


MODERN WASHING AND DRYING 
PLANT AT BUFFALO 


A. E. Baxter Engineering Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., who are the engineers for the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Company has let the contract for 
the erection of a washing and drying plant in con- 
nection with the Buffalo mill to the James Stewart 
Corporation of Chicago, II. 

This building will be located between the ele- 
vator and the new mills and will be constructed 
of reinforced concrete. This plant will be the first 
in the country to have an individual building 
equipped with nothing but the washing and dry- 
ing machinery. It will occupy a ground space of 
37 by 47 feet and have a height of 115 feet 9 inches 
There will be several large bins above the washers 
for receiving wheat and there will be two large 
bins for receiving the wheat above the driers when 
coming from the washers. 

The washers are being furnished by the Rich- 
mond Manufacturing Company of Lockport, N. Y., 
and the driers are the Randolph Direct Heat Driers, 
made by the 0. W. Randolph Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
equipped with automatic temperature control, read- 
ing both the temperature of the air and the tem- 
perature of the wheat as it passes through the drier 
and recording both temperatures on individual 
charts. 

This drying equipment can be so regulated as 
to leave sufficient moisture in the wheat and at 
the right temperature to go to the first breaks in 
the mill without passing through tempering bins. 
This saves the re-handling of the wheat. 

This plant will have a capacity capable of han- 
dling from 30,000 to 50,000 bushels per day. It 
will be one of the show places of the milling in- 
dustry. It will be completed and ready to run 
in about 30 days. 


THE Japanese wheat crop is officially estimated 
at 33,000,000 bushels compared with a crop of 
31,000,000 bushels last year, according to a cable 
to the Foreign Service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics from Agricultural Commissioner P. 0. 
Nyhus. 
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“SIX-SPEED SPECIAL” TRUCK 
FILLS WANT 


All over the country motor truck users have said 
for years, “Show me a small heavy-duty truck for 
compact, heavy loads, to look and go like a snappy 
speed truck, with frame and springs to stand all 
kinds of punishment, and with a gear reduction so 
I can use the engine power down to the last ounce 
when I’m caught heavy loaded in hard going.” Par- 
ticularly, in the country where roads are often not 
improved, there has been an insistent demand for 
such a light truck that can withstand jolts from 
traveling over stubble fiels and rotted lanes. 


“SIX-SPEED SPECIALS” 
ZUMA (KAN.) ELEVATOR 


HAULING GRAIN AT MONTE- 


Farmers and small-town merchants, especially, 
have needed a truck of this type with ample re- 
serve power to pull them where the going is hard 
and rough and plenty of speed to save time on the 
highways. The new six-speed International Har- 


vester truck has recently been designed to fulfill 


this demand. 

The elevator operator is finding in this truck a 
means of fast country delivery and thus is able 
to give his farmer customers better service. Sec- 
tions to which the “Six-Speed Special’ was released 
six months ago are taking this truck in dozens of 
solid trainloads, already requiring a production 
schedule far ahead of every other International 
Harvester model. 

One of the illustrations on this page shows two 
Harvester Six-Speed Special Motor Trucks utilized 
in hauling grain in the vicinity of Montezuma, Kan. 
The other is an illustration of one of these trucks 


FRANK VOTH’S “SIX-SPEED 


SPECIAL” 


owned by Frank Voth, who -operates a 240-acre 
farm, and the truck is in a wheat field taking grain 
from Mr. Voth’s McCormick-Deering 10-foot har- 
vester-thresher. 

When a farmer uses a truck of this type, he gets 
his grain quickly to market, and the time that he 
thus saves is available for other profitable effort. 
Mr. Voth’s farm is about four miles from the eleva- 
tor and he was able to haul 15 to 20 loads to the 
elevator in a day. It took two rounds of the field 
to fill the harvester-thresher grain tank and Mr. 
Voth was easily able to get a load to the elevator 
and return for another before the harvester-thresh- 
er had completed the two rounds. 

The new speed truck, a one-ton unit, is known 
as the “Six-Speed Special.” The truck derives its 
name from the fact that there are six forward and 
two reverse speeds. The transmission has three 
speeds forward and one reverse. A two-speed 
spiral bevel rear axle of new type provides two 
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axle reductions for each transmission speed. There 
are thus two ranges of speed, one an extra low 
range ordinarily found only in some of the big 
heavy-duty trucks. The low range, with its three 
speeds, is for rough roads, mud, fields, hills, wher- 
ever the going is tough. Then there is the high 
range, with its three speeds, for fast hauling where 
the roads are good. 

The new International has unusual flexibility, 
speed, and utility. With a truck like this, a farmer 
can quickly take his grain and livestock to market 
and thereby save time that he can use for other 
purposes. He also can save the expense of paying 
others for his hauling and is provided with a 
speedy means of getting what provisions he needs 
from town. ; 


GRAIN LOSS ORDERED PAID 


A controversy involving only $75, but a trade 
principle of substantial importance, has been ended 
by Arbitration Committee No. 6, of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association. The decision was in favor 
of the Kettenbach Grain Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., plaintiff, against Henry Lichtig & Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

On May 11, 1927, the plaintiff bought from the 
defendant three cars of bran for June shipment. 
Evidence showed that the plaintiff notified the 
Missouri house that shipment was desired within 
contract time. However, it became necessary for 
the California firm to buy in a part and cancel a 
part of the unfilled contract at the current market 
price. 


HUNGARIANS ASK FOR SUSPEN- 
SION OF CORN DUTY 


A temporary suspension of the import duty ‘on 
corn is being asked by hog breeders of Hungary, 
who say that the shortage of feed in that country 
will soon destroy completely the hog breeding busi- 
ness. Farmers, on the other hand, are not in favor 
of the suspension of the duty for fear that it will 
tend to depress the prices of other grains. No de- 
cision has been handed down by the government 
in this but much interest has been taken in the 
importation of yellow Plate corn, via Hamburg and 
Regensburg. The breeders say that the govern- 
ment was willing to suspend the duty on and to 
prohibit the export of all feedstuffs and that it 
should help them out in their dilemma. 


OREGON FIRST IN FISCAL YEAR 
WHEAT EXPORTS ; 


During the year ended June 30, 1928, when total 
United States exports of wheat amounted to 145,- 
956,000 bushels, more wheat left the country by way 
of the Oregon custom district, mainly Portland, 
than from any other customs district, with foreign 
purchases amounting to 388,897,000 bushels, a new 
record for exports from that *port, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics announces this month. 

Duluth and Superior ranked second with exports 
of 35,954,000 bushels, also a record figure, the two 
groups together thus handling more than 50 per 
cent of our surplus. Galveston, which has fre- 
quently held first rank as an export center, dropped 
to third place with an export of only 13,074,000: 
bushels as compared with 51,223,000 bushels during 
1927. 


RICE EXPORTS HEAVY 


Receipts of American rice in Porto Rico for the 
“rice year” ended July 31, 1928, totaled 1,834,000 
pockets of 100 pounds each compared with 1,866,000 
pockets the preceding 12 months and with 1,737,000 
pockets the average annual receipts during the pre- 
ceding five years, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the trade commis- 
sioner at San Juan. 

These figures showed a decline of 32,000 pockets 
of American rice received during 1927-28 from the 
total amount received in 1926-27, but they also 
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showed that total receipts in 1927-28 were 96,600 
pockets larger than the average annual receipts for 
the preceding five years. 

Receipts of foreign rice showed an even more 
marked decline during the year. Imports of foreign 
rice in 1927-28 totaled 27,144 pockets compared with 
42,371 pockets during the preceding year. During 
both years, Spain furnished the bulk of the foreign 
rice imported. 

The new rice year (1928-29) opened with receipts 
during the first part of August running below re- 
ceipts during the first half of July. But receipts 
during the late summer and early fall this year 
were about equal to the receipts during the same 
period last year. 


WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 


: . By M. L. HAYWARD 

“To have and to hold unto the said grain dealer, 
and his assigns, for and during the term of five 
years from the date hereof, yielding and paying 
therefor in each and every month, the monthly 
rental of $125,” the grain dealer’s lease stated. 

Six months later the city presented a tax bill on 
the building in question amounting to $583.74. 

“Present it to the grain dealer, hes the proper 
party to pay,” the landlord advised. 

Fifteen minutes later-the grain dealer telephoned. 

“What’s the idea of sending that tax bill to me?” 
the grain dealer demanded. 

“You’re the lessee—you have the entire control 
and possession of the building for five years, and 
it’s your duty to pay the taxes,’ the landlord de- 
clared. 

“T’m the occupant, but you’re the owner; you can 
pay your taxes, or let the city sell the building,” 
the grain dealer retorted—and rang off. 

And the grain dealer was quite safe in “standing 
pat,’ as, if there is no agreement to the contrary, 
it is the duty of the landlord to pay state, munici- 
pal, and city taxes and assessments imposed by law 
upon the ieased premises, a rule which has been 
approved by the Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin 
courts. 


NEW BOOK ON PATENTS READY 


About a month ago the fourth edition of “Patents: 
Law and Practice,” by Oscar A. Geier, appeared. 
Since 1924, when the preceding edition left the 
press, a great number of changes in the rules and 
practice in the United States Patent Office have 
been made and many foreign countries have en- 
forced an industrial and commercial patent and 
property act. The new book is up-to-date and takes 
into consideration these new requirements, as well 
as contains all the elementary information which 
was included in preceding editions of Mr. Geier’s 
book. The book is published by Richards & Geier, 
patent and trademark attorneys, 274 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, and is available for gratuitous 
distribution to interested persons who care to write 
the publishers. 


SHIPMENTS THROUGH LOCKS ON 
INCREASE | 


Last year’s shipments of wheat through the Soo 
Canals, up to September 1, 1927, have been ex- 
ceeded by more than 40,000,000 bushels for the same 
period this year. A total of 150,232,230 bushels of 
wheat has been shipped through the locks so far 
this season, while the total up to September 1, 1927, 
was 107,816,928 bushels. And last year navigation 
opened a month earlier than it did this. 

For August this year, the total tonnage was 13,- 
680,069 all but 236,012 tons of which passed through 
the American locks. Included in this traffic were 
1,224,520 barrels of flour, 9,940,468 bushels of grain 
other than wheat, and 9,189,058 tons of iron ore. A 
total of 2,901 vessels, carrying 21,650 passengers, 
passed the locks. 

The figures were made public by Superintendent 
Isaac De Young of the United States Locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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the fathers, the oldest veteran, in point of 

age, as well as in actual years of service, 
of the Anglo-Saxon feedstuff trade. This man was 
Fisher,—J. W. Fisher, if you must know; though 
out over the American Mid-West, where he sold his 
wares then, the initials were never given. There 
was just one Fisher, when it came to feedstuffs. 
That one was, of course; he. 

Mr. Fisher lived to be well. past 90. He had 
been in active business, selling feed, since 1850. 
You may well guess what range of activities he 
has seen! With the death of this elder Fisher, 
control of the business passed to his son, Albert. 
Fisher, Jr., started into the work with his father 
when a mere lad. It won’t be so many years be- 
fore he is 80. In point of consecutive service, so 
far as can be learned here, “young” Fisher, they 
call him to distinguish him from his father, now 
holds the record of being the veteran of the Eng- 
lish-speaking feed-stuff world. Just what changes 
a single business lifetime has witnessed with feed- 
stuffs, as he recounts of them succinctly, it is inter- 
esting to remark just now; when revolution is 
apparent at every turn in the feedstuff trade. We 
asked Mr. Fisher the story. 

“My father,’ he answered instantly, for he is be- 
ing called upon to tell of it, over and over, before 


N= so very long ago there passed on to 
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grain-exchanges, chambers of commerce, meetings 
of granges and so on, “learned~the business of 
selling feed-stuffs and grain across the ocean. 

“Coming to the United States in 1850, he opened 
bottoms at Cincinnati. The city 
was, already then, a vast center for feed-stuffs. 
This, since it was the entrepot of the rich, mid- 
western grainland. The far western grain fields 
were hardly a factor in the area. The grain-lands 
of the Canadian West were unknown. The grain 
came from substantially nearby sources. The feed- 
ttuffs, derived so largely from these, came from 
such sources in turn. 

“Tt is hard to conceive of a really big feedstuff 
house getting all its supplies by wagon, or by slow 
river steamboat of the old type; but that was 
what had to be then. My father resolved to spe- 
cialize in feed-stuffs, grain and hay. Business soon 
flourished. It continued to flourish. By and by we 
became known as the oldest house in the field west 
of Rochester. Now, so far as the same family of 
owners is concerned, we understand we are even 
older than that. It makes us the oldest house in 
consecutive business, we believe, in the western 
world. 

“Feed for chickens then, like food for a baby 
now, was one of the most frequent subjects of ar- 
gument to be heard around town. I suppose about 
every third poultry-man had his own recipe for 
feed; what he wished—what he would have pre- 
pared, if he dared. Certain persons did go so far 
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as to have us put up special feeds for them. These 
should go to make eggs in quantities untold. What 
quantity of ground-shell should go in became al- 
most a mania with them. They would know exact- 
ly what per cent of this the chicken would pick up 
as they fed; what they ate, thus, of rough oyster- 
shell and the rest. The recipé worked out, the feed 
was put up tor them first of all; there was no 
objection if we sold it to others as well.” 

Mr. Fisher stopped a long time. He was think- 
ing, he confessed after, of the trips he made to 
scattered fish-shops, the town about, for oyster- 
shells then; the grinding he attended, to make 
these shipshape for the feed. Finding us waiting, 
he continued: 

“Quite in the quantity that we disposed of chick- 
en-feed, we sold specific horse-feeds then. There 
was a feed, that was just a ground Alfalfa-hay that 
was especially popular the Middle West ’round for 
a long, long time. Such was the demand for it that 
three big concerns of Cincinnati gave their best 
efforts to making it. The process of manufacture 
is interesting, in contrast to these newer times: 

“The feed manufacturers would arrange to be 
sent big tank-cars of very low-grade molasses. 
Blackstrap we called it in the trade. Actually, this 
Blackstrap was the refuse of the molasses plants, 
but it was very sweet, and horses do love sweets. 

“The feed manufacturers would get really high- 
grade Alfalfa hay from the West, particular Colo- 
rado. This hay would be ground extra-fine. To it 
was added the dark molasses. To that mix then 
went cottonseed meal, ground a’ purpose while the 
Alfalfa was being prepared to receive the same. 
Originally linseed meal was then put in too. They 
continued with that till the substance grew too 
costly—when it turned $40 to $50 a ton, it was out 
of all possibility there. Sometimes middlings were 
put to the mass. This, though, was rather the 
exception to the rule. Feed stores posted on their 
walls the slogan: 

HAY TO GIVE BODY — 
CORN TO GIVE FAT— 
OATS TO PROVIDE MUSCLE! 

“But people would come for the molasses mix 
and were sold it in quantities, none-the-less. One 
reason for its popularity, I believe now, was this: 
It was put up in 100-pound sacks. Sacks of that 
sort are easy to handle. It was so much simpler 
handling a 100-pound sack apparently giving the 
animal all it required, than juggling with separate 
sacks of corn, hay and oats; to pour out just so 
much of each. All of the substances the animal 
was presumed to want at that time, were present 
in the sack thus at hand.” 

Large-scale users of the Genus Equus and its 
kin will have feed as they’d have it! - 

Fisher sold giant quantities of corn to the street- 
car companies, in the days of horse-cars. These 
companies would then have men awaiting runs and 
glad to earn the while, hostlers and the like, grind 
the corn, for the car-mules particularly; that this 
be ground as they wanted it ground. Mules, even 
then, had notably poor teeth. Had they been fed 
the corn “whole” quantities of it would have passed 
through whole, satisfying no hunger and giving no 
nourishment in the wake. Ground, the corn made 
just the feed desired to yield the much needed sub- 
stance. 

Later the car companies bought hay of the feed- 


stuff folk. Then they cut this themselves, in sim- 
ple electric-choppers. Chopped hay, corn and bran 
was the ideal fare of their steeds, but they knew 
the first was chopped just as they desired. 

“A sideline to the trade in the poultry feed was 
the pigeon-feed,” says Mr. Fisher. ‘“‘Pigeon feed was 
often the same sort of screening that was used 
for the chickens. Only, it went out in smaller 
sendings. Again, some of the smaller mills pre- 
pared cracked corn for pigeon feed. Sometimes, 
too, they had Such corn as a chicken feed.” 

Along with all these things, the old feed stores 
of the ’70s, would handle hoes and other smaller 
farm-tools and garden-tools. All in all, they did 
extra well. Naturally, feed men then had an eye 
out always for the big contracts nearby. 

Prohibition, too, has brought its change to the 
feedstuff trade as the Fisher’s have known it. Cin- 
cGinnati was, for many years, the brewers’ capital 
of the United States. The refrain to the song 
“The Prince of Pilsen’—‘Was you ever in Zinzin- 
nati?” rather tells the tale. 

The breweries of the Queen of the West, at the 
heyday of their prosperity, used never less than 
two horses in-team. Often four horses would be 
employed instead. There was a load to be trans- 
ported up the sheer Ohio and Kentucky hills, of 
course. But there was an advertising value in the 
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big, ploughing horses, with the muchly-studded har 
nesses and the brilliantly-painted wagons. 

Brewers of parts insisted that their horses be fed 
only the best quality of White oats at this time. 
The horses came to look their very best, of course. 
Lovers of animals would stop in their tracks to 
mark the long, double-teams of heavy steeds come 
by, the wagon rumbling majestically behind. 

Later, when the clipping-machines, for clipping 
the ends off the oats came into more general use, 
giving a fare that was solid oat—all kernel, that is 
to say—the brewers turned to this. Clipped-oats 
was the feed for their horses throughout. This, 
and nothing else. 

“The oats,” Fisher recalls, “were dear at 40 cents 
the bushel then, when they are cheap at 80 cents 
now. But, ‘dear or no, brewer vied with brewer in 
feeding these’, one just would have perfect steeds. 
A single brewery, such as Moerlein’s, had 100 
horses at least. You may guess what the year- 
around contract for its feedstuffs implied.” 

Another of the welcome additions to the fatten- 
ing exchequer, with Fisher and son through the 
years described came with racing permitted in 
Ohio and rising in Kentucky, ’cross the stream. 
Race-horses of international renown would be 
brought to Oakley and ’cross-river, to Latonia, for 
stops of a month at least at the time. Owners con- 
tracted always, then, for the best Timothy hay 
they could find. Some of these men were so par- 
ticular with this feed that nothing would do but 
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that the rough stems of the Timothy be removed. 
Only the leaf was a proper fare for a prize-winning 
steed. 

The Fishers made them another fortune through 
the years here, selling the linseed meal oil cake as 
feed—the cake of the linseed with the grease of the 
oil pressed out. Those were the days when the 
big Gordon linseed oil mills and the whetstone lin- 
seed mills, at Cincinnati, worked with water power 
to handle the flax and leave this type of feed be- 
hind. Cakes would be pressed and shipped, not 
only this country around, but to England as well. 
Shipping was cheap in those particular times. The 
oil-cake feed sold in Cincinnati at $30 a ton; in Lon- 
don it retailed at $40 with proper profit to all 
persons concerned. 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Fisher’s reminiscence of this, 
“such matter was costly feed in England then. But, 
let’s recall that it cost as much to carry a poorer 
feed to that feedless country as it would to freight 
over a rich. The English knew the food-value of 
this rich linseed feed. It put flesh on all creatures 
eating it. It builds a slick coat. One may mix 
it with a far less concentrated feed and still pro- 
duce a herd of cattle, that will be second to 
none. Innumerable ancestors of the far-famed 
Southdown mutton of today were raised—brought 
to par—be assured with this feed. 

“At one time a great Cincinnati dairy house im- 
ported some extra fine Holstein cattle; pedigreed 
stock, every head. They, too, discovered what 
proved pretty nearly incredible results with this 
feed.” 

Again, there was profit in settling unemployed, 
low-class labor otherwise gathering up the loose 
hay that would drop from wagons, and binding 
this to “hay-ropes,” with fresh supply to complete 
the rope if one must. 

Sometimes these men also took out screenings 
to sell as chicken-feed to back-yard poulterers; 
buying of the Fisher’s for resale. Feedmen sold a 
little flour as a sideline then, also; feed for the 
Genus Homo, they excused themselves! Salt, lime, 
cement, too, were always to be found in their 
places. 

Possibly the last-named were a bit removed from 
actual inventories of what one would expect to find 
in a high-grade feed-store. But, there—really, what 
matter? Look up the Fisher’s—the father, when 
still alive here, the son now—in your Dun or Brad- 
street! You will stand convinced that departures 
of such a sort have paid! 


“NO METAL CAN TOUCH” FEEDS 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
The State Board of Agriculture in North Caro- 


lina, has issued an order prohibiting the use of 
metal fasteners on feed bags. Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture Graham has announced that: “The action 
forbidding the use of metal hook fasteners was ef- 
fected by resolution of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and in pursuance of the statute.’’ It will be 
put into full effect on January 1, 1929. ' 


CARRYOVER MAY BALANCE 
SHORT HAY CROP 


The decrease in the production of hay for the 
current season, the crop being estimated at 87,900,- 
000 tons or nearly 18,600,000 tons below that of last 
year, may be partially offset by the larger carryover 
at the beginning of the season and the larger sup- 
ply of feed, according to a statement made public 
this month by the Department of Agriculture. 

Production of tame hay during the current sea- 
son is estimated at 87,900,000 tons or nearly 18,600,- 
000 tons below that of last season. No estimate is 
yet available for the Prairie hay crop but condi- 
tions to date do not indicate any material increase 
over that of last season which was considerably 
above the five-year average. 

The indicated reduction in the total hay crop for 
the current year is to some extent offset by a larger 
carryover at the beginning of the season when 
stocks of hay on farms were estimated to be some 
7,000,000 tons above those of May 1, 1927. The 
larger domestic supply of feed grains this season 
may also tend to restrict consumption of hay. 

The indicated disappearance last year, as shown 
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by production carryover and imports, exports and 
stocks on hand at the end of the season, was the 
largest any year for which statistics are available, 
and exceeded the corresponding estimate of the 
preceding season by nearly 20,000,000 tons. 


A STEEL BURR MILL FOR WHOLE 
WHEAT 

The grinding of whole wheat, Graham and rye 
flours represents an important branch of the mill- 
ing business, although in many instances the me- 
chanical advancement of this phase of milling has 
not had the attention which it merits. Despite the 
demands of modern efficiency and the trend toward 
improved methods, many of the smaller mills are 
still operating on these products with stone burrs. 
The “dressing” of these stone burrs, as every miller 
knows, is a problem which involves time and the 
necessity for specialized knowledge. 

To offset this, the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company, of Moline, Ill., has perfected the An- 
thony Steel-Burr Grinding Mill, which is one of the 
most recent inventions in special cereal grinding 
machinery. A considerable number of mills, in- 
cluding some very large concerns, have installed 
this new device and have found that it makes a 
whole wheat flour that is quite equal in flavor to 


ANTHONY STEEL-BURR MILL 
the product made with the old fashioned stone 


burrs. The ease with which the steel burrs are 
adjusted makes possible the varying of the fineness 
of the flour to suit the trade’s needs. The machine 
is equipped with three sets of hardened semi-steel 
burrs which may be resharpéned or replaced at a 
small cost. Among the advantages cited for this 
type of equipment is low power consumption. This 
is brought about by the bronze bearings, steel cut 
gears, running oil bath and ball thrust bearings. 
The installation does not require much space. The 
manufacturers state that not only is the machine 
available for milling whole wheat and Graham 
flours, but it is adaptable to the grinding of corn- 
meal as well as coffee and other products. 


GROUND SEAWEED FOR COWS 
PRODUCES ANTI-GOITER MILK 
Experiments with Ruth Hanna McCormick’s Rock 
River farm’s herd of dairy cows have revealed facts 
that may aid in putting an end to goiter, says the 
Chicago Tribune. The findings have been announced 
from Mrs. McCormick's farms at Byron, Il. It was 
found that by feeding powdered seaweed to cows 
they produce milk containing iodine. A sufficient 
amount of iodine was found in the milk to en- 
courage the hope that the use of such iodized milk 
as a food would prevent and possibly cure cases of 
common goiter. 
The chemical analyses were made by Professor 
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George W. Cavanaugh, head of Cornell University’s 
chemistry department. Food and health specialists 
have eagerly followed the tests. 


Experiments have been previously conducted by 


feeding cows ground kelp and Mrs. McCormick 
wanted a test made. She turned over her fine Hol- 
stein cows to be used in the. experiment, which was 
begun the first of July. Before the experiment was 
started tested samples of milk from the herd failed 
to show any trace of iodine. Powdered seaweed 
was mixed with the regular feed and fed. 

At the end of six weeks the milk was found to 
contain 306 parts of iodine in a billion. From 150 


to 200 parts of iodine in a billion has been estab- — 


lished as the minimum amount in order to make it 
effective, according to the announcement. 


“HANDLE CORN SURPLUS BY 
FEEDING’—JARDINE 
For every five bushels of corn handled by grain 
dealers, four bushels are fed to hogs. Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, in a statement this month de- 


clares that it should be advantageous this year to. 


let hogs and other farm animals have even a 
greater proportion of the country’s corn, “bearing 
clearly in mind, however, not to produce hogs 
heavier than the desirable market weight.” 


An average increase of five pounds in the weight - 


of the 45,000,000 hogs fed on the 1928 corn crop 
would mean the consumption of about 20,000,000 
bushels. This volume would then automatically be 
subtracted from this season’s surplus. 


FEDERAL HAY RULE IN TEXAS 

The United States Bureau of Agricultural Heo- 
nomics announces that arrangements have been 
completed for opening a hay supervision office at 
San Antonio, Texas, for the purpose of supervising 
the hay inspection work in Texas and New Mexico. 
The office will be located at the San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerce and will be in charge of CG. 
M. Funk, who has been assistant supervising in- 
spector at Kansas City. 

The opening of this new office has been made 
necessary by the large volume of hay inspection 
work which has developed in Texas and New Mex- 
ico where several large markets use Federal hay 
inspection as well as several shipping points and a 
number of army posts. It is expected that, with 
this office located at San Antonio, several additional 
inspection points will be established in the near 
future. 


FEED IS 57 PER CENT OF 
POULTRY TRADE’S COST 

The cost of producing eggs on Medina County 
farms varied from 19.7 cents to 53.2 cents a dozen 
according to a bulletin by F. L. Morison on dairy 
and other livestock production costs in Medina 
County Ohio, just published by the Ohio Experiment 
Station. 
cost of the poultry enterprise, labor 24.2 per cent 
and other items 18 per cent, 

The data collected by the rural economist are for 
23 typical farms and cover a period of five years. 
The average cost on these farms was 34.6 cents 
per dozen and the average selling price 38.6 cents. 

Farmers having 16 per cent or more of their egg 
sales in the four high-price months of October to 
January, inclusive, made 70 cents an hour on their 
poultry enterprise. Those having less than 8 per 
cent of their annual sales during the high-price 
months made only 25 cents an hour. 

The feed cost per hundred birds was $45 more 
per year for the heavy fall-laying flocks, but the 
total returns were $145 more per year, than for the 
flocks with low fall production. 

In flocks producing an average of 115 eggs per 
hen the costs were only 50 percent higher than in 
those producing an average of 48 eggs in a year, 
while the returns from the high producing flocks 
over all costs were seven times greater. 

There was a wide variation in the profits from 
poultry on the 23. farms. One farm had 
an annual return over all costs of $115 per 100 
fowls, while another had a loss of $70 per 100 fowls. 


Feed formed 57.8 per cent of the average | 
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Texas progress was not as favorable. 
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FEED MARKET REVIEW 


The feed market was firm during the week end- 
ing October 10, with offerings hardly. sufficient to 
meet trade needs, according to the weekly feed 
market review of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Seasonal factors, such as 
shorter pastures and approaching colder weather, 
tended to make the market stronger. Prices of 


‘wheat mill feeds and high protein feeds were 


higher at most markets, cottonseed meal and Al- 
falfa meal were steady, but hominy feed was 
slightly lower. : 

Pastures were fair to good east of the Appala- 
chian Mountains but to the westward reaching to 
the Pacific Coast there was rather general need of 
moisture except in the Pacific Northwest. In parts 
of the Rocky Mountain area and the Great Basin 


' shortage of moisture was becoming serious, with 


livestock being fed and water supply low. 

The output of wheat feeds as measured by flour 
production continued to be of considerable volume. 
Flour production at the principal milling centers 
totaled about 1,795,000 barrels, the largest weekly 
output since the beginning of the season. This 


4 output is about equal to the average weekly produc- 


tion for the corresponding week of the past four 
years. 

_ Prices of wheat mill feeds were lighter with bran 
and middlings, advanced and heavier feeds gen- 
erally steady. Demand for all wheat feeds was 
good and offerings relatively small. Offerings of 
bran for immediate shipment at Minneapolis were 
limited and with good demand prices advanced. 
Mills in this area were reported delinquent on fill- 
ing their contracts. Eastern buyers were compet- 
ing with local jobbers and mixers for that market’s 
small offerings. Lighter offal showed considerable 
activity at Chicago but heavy feeds were firm. The 
demand was principally for bran and standard mid- 
dlings for immediate shipment and interest in de- 
ferred shipments was dull at the present price 
levels. The wheat mill feed situation was firm at 
Buffalo, especially for bran. Demand was urgent 
for spot or immediate shipment and fair for prompt 
or October shipment. Offerings were light as mills 
were sold up and resellers were offering only for 
October and November shipment. The St. Louis 
and Cincinnati mill feed markets were strong with 
good demand. 

An urgent demand for the small offerings re- 
sulted in an advance of around $2 for bran and 
50 cents for shorts and heavy feeds at Kansas City. 
Demand from the Central States jobbers and mixers 
and southeastern dealers readily absorbed all avail- 
able supplies. Inquiry for gray shorts was not as 
urgent as for bran, sales being made mostly to 


small buyers. 


A steady tone prevailed in the cottonseed cake 
and meal markets with prices slightly higher than 
a week ago. In the Atlantic States and states bor- 
dering the Mississippi River favorable weather 


' aided picking, ginnings were larger, and operations 


In Oklahoma and 
The 1928 
cotton crop was forecast as of October 1 at 13,993,- 
000 bales, a reduction of 446,000 bales from the Sep- 
tember 1 forecast. This crop if realized indicates 
approximately 460,000 tons more cottonseed is po- 
tentially available than last season. Based on cot- 
tonseed cake and meal out-turn in the past, this 
additional seed supply would indicate about 168,000 


at oil mills were expanding. 


tons more cottonseed cake and meal for this season, . 


but with very small stocks on hand at the begin- 
ning of the season the total available supply may 
be only about 120,000 tons more than last year. 

Demand for linseed cake and meal was firm dur- 
ing the week and prices advanced at most markets. 
The situation at Buffalo was unusually strong with 
urgent demand for nearby shipment. Offerings, 
however, were light as crushers in that section were 
sold up and only running at very light capacity, 
due to their inability to obtain sufficient supplies 
of flaxseed. The Minneapolis linseed market was 
also strong with crushers out of the market except 
for November shipment. However, offerings by re- 
sellers were sufficient to meet the present demand. 
The linseed market was firm at Chicago. 

Gluten feed situation continued strong for the 
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liberal offerings. Eastern mill production was re- 
ported light, resulting in only moderate movement. 
Good demand was evidenced at Chicago for both 
gluten feed and meal, especially for November ship- 
ment. Gluten meal was quoted at Buffalo at $51.50 
and Chicago at $47.65 per ton. 

Hominy feed markets were weak with slow de- 
mand and liberal offerings by mills and resellers. 
HKastern mills production was heavy, resulting in 
considerable movement and accumulation of stocks. 
Hominy feed was $1 higher at Omaha, influenced 
by light corn receipts and offerings. The market 
was dull at Chicago with offerings too liberal for 
the slow demand. Yellow hominy was quoted at 
Buffalo at $37, Omaha $32, Chicago $33.75 per ton. 

The Alfalfa meal market was also strong along 
with other feeds. Considerable trade with mixers 
in the south and east was reported at Kansas City. 
The Alfalfa meal market was steady at Omaha. 


NEW YORK HAY PRICES DECLINE 
By C. K TRAFTON 

The reactionary tendency which developed in the 
New York hay market early in September after 
the good August advance made further progress 
during the period under review. Up to the last 
week in September prices had declined an addi- 
tional $1 per ton on the average and early in 
October a further loss of $1 was sustained. As 
might have been expected, buyers who had loaded 
up rather freely before and on the August advance 
withdrew from the market almost entirely after 
the “peak” of the upturn had been reached, while 
the more encouraging letters sent to the country 
by commission merchants resulted in some increase 
in the daily arrivals. As generally the case re- 
cently, the inquiry was confined mainly to better 
grades in large bales, whereas the bulk of the arrivals 
consisted of lower grades in bales. In fact, in spite of 
the larger arrivals, it was still almost impossible 
to buy any real top No. 1 hay. Nevertheless, there 
was little or no change in the difference in prices 
between top and lower grades, although it is true 
that the really poor stuff went to a still larger dis- 
count, selling as low as $12@$13, whereas No. 1 
was quoted at $26@$27, although practically none 
of the hay arriving graded high enough to com- 
mand the top price. The easier tendency was espe- 
cially noticeable in Brooklyn markets where it was 
generally possible to buy at $1 below the prices 
current at Manhattan terminals. Considerable of 
the hay arriving was wet and over-ripe and in 
some cases complaints of mustiness were also heard. 


HAY MARKET STRONGER 


Hay markets held generally steady and prices at 
some points were advanced slightly with the moder- 
ate offerings and fairly active demand during the 
week ending October 6, according to the weekly hay 
market review of the United States Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. Harvesting of late cuttings 
of Alfalfa were nearing completion in the middle 
western states. Country loading were generally 
light. Pastures were becoming short in some areas 
and this stimulated demand for hay, although 
recent rains improved pastures and meadows in 
some districts. 

Bastern Timothy markets showed considerable 
strength as receipts of good quality hay were hardly 
sufficient fox current needs. Best grade hay at Bos- 
ton was scaree and receivers were obtaining top 
quotations for most offerings of this type. Arrivals 
at this market were only moderate and mostly of 
medium to low grades. 

Alfalfa markets held firm with an active demand 
for good quality hay suitable for dairy or milling 
purposes. Kansas city reported the largest receipts 
of the season with a more liberal offering of leafy 
types which were readily absorbed at steady prices. 
Mills and dairies were active buyers of good quality 
hay. Alfalfa receipts at Omaha were light and al- 
though prices were unchanged the market was 
showing a stronger tone and offerings were readily 
placed. Very little Alfalfa was being offered at 
Minneapolis but demand for this type of hay was 
quite active. Alfalfa was also in good demand at 
Chicago but offerings were light. Inquiry for Clover 
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and Clover Timothy mixtures at this market were 
also brisk and offerings moved readily at prices 
around $1 above last week’s close. 

Pacific Coast markets held steady with quotations 
practically unchanged. Light rains on the Yakima 
Valley of Washington caused some selling pressure 
and a somewhat easier tone developed in the gen- 
eral market situation. The Los Angeles market re- 
mained practically unchanged with best grade bar- 
ley hay selling about $2 above No. 1 Alfalfa and 
Oat hay at the same price as top grade leafy AI- 
falfa. 

Prairie markets strengthened slightly with the 
smaller offerings and less favorable prospects for 
supplies from some of the northern districts. De- 
mand for good quality Prairie at Kansas City was 


active although receipts were large. Stockyards 
were making liberal purchases. Some improvement 
was also noted in shipping inquiry. Omaha re- 


ported a more active demand from sheep feeders 
and prices at this market were quoted 50 cents 
above a week ago. Quoted on October 5 were: 
No. 1 Timothy, Boston $24.50, New York $26.50, 
Pittsburgh $21.50, Cincinnati $20.50, Chicago $24, 
Memphis $31. 


FEED MILLS HOLD DISTRICT 
MEETING 

The Wayne Feed Mills of Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 
cently held a series of three meetings for its deal- 
ers at Lima, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., with D. W. McMillen, president of the com- 
pany; A. G. Phillips, vice-president and sales man- 
ager; Paul C. Riley, service department head; and 
©. A. Holland, advertising manager; and Walter B. 
Kruck in attendance. 

The meetings were under the direction of Mr. 
McMillen who talked on “Better Merchandising 
Methods.” Mr. Phillips spoke on “Wayne Feeds 
and How they Fit Into the Farmers Feeding Pro- 
gram’; Mr. Riley on “Solving Poultry Problems’; 
Mr. Kruck on ‘Feeding Hogs and Dairy Cows” and 
Mr. Holland on “Problems and New Features in 
Advertising.” 


CORN FOR CATTLE, NOT HOGS 

In the opinion of Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine, cattle feeding is preferable in many respects 
to that of hogs as-a means of utilizing more of the 
nation’s corn crop. It takes about 800 pounds of 
shelled corn to put 100 pounds of gain on a two- 
year old steer. At this rate 2,250,000 steers fed to 
be 100 pounds heavier by corn feeding, would con- 
sume approximately 32,000,000 bushels of the crop. 
The number of steers is only half the total slaugh- 
tered annually under Federal inspection. 

The heavier feeding of corn, Secretary Jardine 
advises, should be on lighter cattle, since there are 
indications of a plentiful supply of heavy cattle in 
the summer of 1929. 


MICHIGAN GETS RESEARCH 
EQUIPMENT 

The Michigan State College was the recent re- 
cipient of a farm on which it will conduct exten- 
sive experiments in the subject of feeds. W. K. 
Kellogg of Battle Creek was the donor of the farm 
which is at Augusta, Mich. One of the features of 
the farm is the poultry plant, with colony and lay- 
ing houses of the latest design, and the college 

plans to use this for experimental problems. 


BEAN HAY OF HIGH VALUE 

The soybean, a crop well known in some parts 
of the United States and commencing to get a foot- 
hold in Canada, makes a very good class of hay. 
Officers of the experimental farms division of the 
Department of Agriculture have written a pamphlet 
on soybeans in Canada that gives one a very good 
idea of the usefulness of the crop. The soybean, 
like Clover, makes a heavy hay that is relished by 
live stock. It is ready for harvesting any time 
after the pods have developed until the leaves begin 
to turn yellow. 

G. P. McRostie, head of the forage crops division, 
says that the best time to cut is when the pods are 
well filled for at this’ ‘stage the highest yield and 
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best quality is obtained. After being cut with the 
ordinary hay mower it is left in the swath for 
about a day or until the leaves are thoroughly 
wilted. The practice in this respect is about the 
same as with Clover. When wilted it is raked into 
windrows where it is allowed to cure. After two 
or three days, if the weather has been favorable, 
it should be put into small cocks for further curing 
and drying. Thorough curing is needed to prevent 
spoiling in the mow. The hauling and handling 
must be carefully done in order to preserve the 
leaves, which are the most valuable part of the 
feed, as much as possible. 


REPORT ON CHECKER FEEDS 

Railroad companies report that 47 out of 100 cars 
of feed are Purina products, manufactured at one 
of the 19 plants operated by the Ralston Purina 
Company, headquartered at St. Louis, Mo. In a 
statement issued last month by this firm, announc- 
ing its new plant in Denver, Colo., is the assertion 
that “the Ralston Purina Company is the largest 
manufacturer of animal and stock feeds in the 
world.” 

In the employ of this firm, whose ‘‘checkerboard” 
feeds now are handled by hundreds of country ele- 
vators, are over 300 agricultural college graduates. 


HAY COSTS. STUDIED 

Hay production in the Eastern States is not 
managed as efficiently and economically, in many 
cases, as farther west, according to R. S. Wash- 
burn,.of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. A 
study of haymaking on representative farms in 
Pennsylvania indicated that some farmers harvest 
and store an acre of hay with four hours of labor, 
whereas on other farms more than eight hours 
of labor is required. One element many farmers 
have overlooked is that the easier way is also the 
cheaper way. 

The use of the side-delivery rake and the hay- 
loader may be expected to effect a saving of ap- 
proximately one and one-half hours per acre of 
man labor and one-half hour per acre of horse 
work, as compared with the use of the dump rake 
and hand loading from the windrow. With wages 
at 40 cents an hour, says Mr. Washburn, this rep- 
resents a saving of 60 cents per acre in man 
labor alone which, with 30 acres of hay amounts 
to $18, or more than enough to pay the interest 
and depreciation on the necessary investment in 
a side-delivery rake and hay loader. 


TRADE SLOW BUT PRICES HIGHER IN 
NEW YORK FEED MARKET 
By C. K, TRAFTON 

During the past month the dead-locked condition 
in the New York feed market alluded to in our 
previous review was still largely in evidence. On 
the one hand, the fact that business was of even 
smaller volume than it had been during the pre- 
ceding month offered more positive confirmation 
of claims that the good general buying movement 
occasioned by the August break in prices served 
to cover practically all distributing and consuming 
requirements in this territory up to the end of 
October. Moreover, this condition was accentuated 
by the fact that certain producers who had sold 
bran for season’s ship delivery have already largely, 
if not entirely, completed shipments on such con- 
tracts. As a natural result the buyers who had 
been looking for this bran to come in gradually 
between now and the end of the year find them- 
selves literally swamped with bran and in some 
cases are trying to lessen the load by re-selling. 
This aggravation of the filled-up condition naturally 
makes many buyers still more reluctant to do fresh 
business with the mills. The latter, on the other 
hand, still find themselves well sold-out as far as 
their October production is concerned and as a 
consequence the large local and Buffalo producers 
have withdrawn offers to a large extent. Others 
have taken advantage of this condition to advance 
millfeed prices from $1.50 to $3.25 per ton, although, 
as stated above, there has been nothing in the 
demand situation to justify such action. Business 
in linseed oil meal was still limited to scattered 
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car-lots to cover immediate requirements as pro- 
ducers, still stressing the better prices obtained for 
their cake in export markets, have raised prices 
about $4 per ton, quoting 33 per cent meal at $56.50. 
Very little business was done in cottonseed oil meal 
owing to an advance of $5.50@$8 per ton, the 
heavier meals being especially strong. According 
to advices from the South, this was due to the fact 
that many feed mixers came into the market simul- 
taneously and ran the market up on themselves. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
“CARNATION” oats used as feed for stock. Nor- 
ris Grain Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed October 10, 
1927. Serial No. 255,860. Published August 7, 1928. 
“SILCO” hen feed, all grain feed, heavy grain 
feed, mincemeat, rolled oats, and canned corn. Sil- 
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CARNATION 


bernagle & Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Filed November 
19, 1927. Serial No. 257,817. Published August 7, 
1928. 

“WA-MO” food for hogs. Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Filed July 19, 1928. Serial No. 
269,875. Published September 25, 1928. 


Trademarks Registered 

247,305. Poultry feed and stock feed, namely, pig 
meal, calf meal, egg mash, baby chick starter, hog 
fattener, dairy rations, oil meal, tankage, and min- 
eralized stock and poultry feeds, meal for horses, 
meal for mules, meal for sheep and meal for swine. 
Fred William Simpson, doing business as Western 
States Farmers Exchange and Honey Dew Mills, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed May 16, 1928. Serial No. 266,- 
426. Published July 3, 1928. Registered September 
25, 1928. 

247,317. Baby chick scratch composed of cracked 
corn, cracked milo, cracked kafir, cracked wheat 
and millet; chick starter, recleaned choice pinto 
beans, recleaned baby lima beans, choice recleaned 
black eye peas, hen scratch, laying mash and dairy 
feed. The Blotz-Henneman Seed Company, Clayton, 
N. M. Filed May 11, 1928. Serial No. 266,236. Pub- 
lished July 17, 1928. Registered September 25, 1928. 

247,331. Feeds and dairy stock known as 20 
milk ration and 24 dairy feed. St. Albans Grain 
Company, St. Albans, Vt. Filed March 14, 1928. 
Serial No. 268,176. Published July 17, 1928. Reg- 
istered September 25, 1928. _ 

247,332. Horse feed. St. Albans Grain Company, 
St. Albans, Vt. Filed March 14, 1928. Serial No. 
263,175. Published July 17, 1928. Registered Sep- 
tember 25, 1928. 

247,379. Cornmeal and stock feeds for all classes 
of livestock, such as poultry feed, pigeon feed, hog 
feed, cattle feed, horse and mule feed, etc. Royal 
Feed & Milling Company, doing business as Royal- 
Stafolife Mills, Memphis, Tenn. Filed May 22, 1928. 
Serial No. 266,830. Published July 17, 1928. Reg- 
istered September 25, 1928. 


WANTED—GOOD ALFALFA 

A much greater quantity of high-grade Alfalfa 
could be produced and marketed profitably in the 
United States, the United States Department of 
Agriculture believes, if producers would study mar- 
ket demands and make their production and load- 
ing practices conform to the market requirements. 
Hay dealers in all the big Alfalfa-distributing 
markets receive each year thousands of orders for 
high-grade Alfalfa hay which can not be filled be- 
cause of an insufficient quantity of hay of this 
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grade. The chief demand for baled Alfalfa hay is 
from dairymen, and large numbers of them who 
now depend largely upon mill feeds as sources of 
protein would doubtless become buyers of Alfalfa 
if supplies of a high-grade hay were available. 


FEED EXPERT LECTURES TO OHIO 
FARMERS 

On one evening last month, L. C. Lord, man- 
ager of the feed department of The Harly & Daniel 
Company, Cincinnati, addressed a meeting held at 
Russellville, Brown County, Ohio, on “The Dairy 
Cow and Commercial Feeds.” 

This meeting was in connection with a tour made 
through the county during that day. This tour 
covered most of the prize dairy herds in the county 
and was conducted in the interest of creating en- 
thusiasm in dairying in connection with the new 
plant, which the Carnation Milk Company is erect- 
ing at Maysville, Ky. 


BARLEY AND OATS RECOMMENDED 
TO JERSEY FARMERS 

The New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment 
Station has conducted for three years a series of 
tests with improved varieties of oats and barley 
which will help the farmer in improving his yields 
and returns. An improved variety of oats, named 
Kanota, has averaged 56.9 bushels an increase of 
55 per cent over the ordinary variety grown. 
Kanota was developed at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and is already popular in Kan- 
sas and surrounding states. 

Alpha barley was found to be the premier in that 
grain with a yield of 2,158 pounds of grain per 
acre, which is 3386 pounds more than the best 
variety of oats. Barley is being recommended to 
the New Jersey farmers inasmuch as the farmer’s 
return from this grain is greater than from oats. 
Barley has also been found to be a satisfacotry 
feed for all classes of livestock. 


HULLED OAT FEED FIGURES 


The Ohio Experiment Station reports that pigs 
fattened on a hulled oats ration have set a new 
record. Less than 3800 pounds of feed produced 
100 pounds of gain in the experiment. To be 
exact, it required 267 pounds of hulled oats, 11% 
pounds of tankage, 83% pounds of Alfalfa and 4% 
pounds of minerals, and only 71 days’ time to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain. 

If a farmer had a thousand bushels of oats to 
hull he will have just as much hog feed in the 
hulled product as he had before hulling, W. L. Rob- 
inson, in charge of the swine feeding at the sta- 
tion, points out, since the hulls are worthless for 
hogs. In fact they are worse than nothing be- 
cause of their high fiber content. 


NEW MOBILE SERVICE 
The Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce is spon- 
sor for the new hay and grain inspection service 
inaugurated there. The service is to conform to 
the state and Government standards and will prove 
of great benefit to dealers serving that market. 


HAY SURVEY TO BE MADE 

The United States Tariff Commission has an- 
nounced that it will sponsor a general economic 
study of the hay industry of this country and 
Canada. Included in the survey will be study of 
the price relationship between American and 
Canadian hays. Marketing conditions and sur- 
pluses will also be included. Farmers’ organiza- 
tions and individual farmers in the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan and 
Ohio, are interested in the undertaking. 

It has been argued by many in the above men- 
tioned states that a hay tariff readjustment be- 
tween Canada and the United States is necessary 
and for that reason the industry will be studied 
and a report made to Congress to determine the 
proper tariff relationship between foreign and do- 
mestic producers. 
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Respecting the wishes of Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange members, Admiral Hughes, 
U.S.N., ordered the Raleigh, speediest cruiser 
afloat, and the S-19, 900-ton submarine to Bos- 
ton especially for the inspection and trial of 
those attending the G. D. N. A. convention. 
The 20-mile cruise and dive in the S-19 is illus- 
trative of the spectacular type of entertainment 
provided by the Boston hosts. The business 
program of the convention fully matched the 
entertainment schedule in value and attractive- 
ness. 


order to describe this sensationally suc- 

cessful, and therefore, dramatic conven- 
tion, it may be said that the thirty-second 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association, was a production which 
drew a packed house in Boston, Mass., Septem- 
ber 24 to 26. Directors of this production were 
Messrs. Tapper, MacDonald, Morris and other 
Boston grain men, while the cast was an all- 
star aggregation, including Messrs. Quinn, 
Sturtevant, Mason, Suits, and others as well 
known as these, who were enabled to give their 
performance in a unique setting. 

The historical pageantry which formed the 
prologue and between-act events of this con- 
vention, is outlined in the columns following 
the account of the convention proper. Likewise, 
the proceedings of the conventions held simul- 
taneously by the terminal market weighmast- 
ers, grain inspectors, and by the feed distribu- 
tors, follow the main feature. 

A. S. MacDonald was elected president for 
the ensuing year, and S. P. Mason was named 
vice-president. Full details of the ballot re- 
sults occur in their proper chronological order 
in the following verbatim account of the Bos- 
ton convention. 


MONDAY SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent C. D. Sturtevant at 9:30 o’clock a. m., Sep- 
tember 24. 

The President: The convention will please 
eome to order. May we all stand while the Right 
Reverend Charles Lewis Slattery, Bishop of 
Massachusetts, delivers the invocation. (Con- 
vention standing) 

Dr. Slattery: Most Gracious God, by Whose 
knowledge the depths are broken up, and the 
clouds drop down the dew; we yield Thee un- 
feigned thanks and praise for the return of seed- 
time and harvest, for the increase of the ground 
and the gathering in of the fruits thereof, and 
for all the other blessings Thou in Thy merci- 
ful providence hast bestowed upon this nation 
and people. And, we beseech Thee, give us a 
just sense of these great mercies, and grant to 
those whose work it is to send these, Thy gifts, 
out into the corners of the earth, that they may 
remember that they are stewards of Thy bounty 
whereby the hungry shall be fed, and men every- 
where shall be strengthened to serve Thee. Bless, 
we beseech Thee, those assembled for the fur- 
therance of this honorable task, that its mem- 
bers, being knit together in friendship, may find 
better ways to serve the world and therefore to 
be more truly Thy servants. 

And now, Oh Lord, look” with mercy upon this 
whole nation, as it prepares itself for the high 
duty of choosing man to govern it. Grant that 
Thy Holy Spirit may take from us all blindness, 
selfishness and compromise, and so guide us to 
the election of such persons as shall please Thee, 
whereby we and all the people may be led into 
the way of prosperity, righteousness and peace; 
through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 

The President: It now gives me great pleas- 
ure, ladies and gentlemen, to present to you 
Albert K. Tapper, who as president of the Grain 
and Flour Exchange of Boston, will welcome us 
to Boston. 
Mr. Tapper: 


RR creer to to language of the theatre in 


I had hoped that the mayor of 


tional 


Boston would be here to welcome you. In fact 
I understand he is on his way here at the present 
moment, but in his absence I extend to you the 
hearty greeting of the City of Boston. It is also 
my privilege to extend the greetings, best wishes 
and kindliest feelings of the Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange and the Boston Curb Exchange 
to you. Since your acceptance of our invitation 
about a year ago we have been busy trying to 
arrange so that we could make this convention 
a memorable one. During the last three years 
our several organizations have been deeply in- 
terested in legislation pertaining to the farmer 
and to the grain trade. We have had very 
serious problems to face. These problems we 
have had with us in the McNary-Haugen Bill 
for three years, and we supposed we had buried 
it at the last session of Congress. But it looks 
as though the grain trade had to face and fight 
a& more strenuous campaign the coming year, 
and it is hoped that your business meetings will 
be able to line out some proposition by which 
we can all get together and protect the interests 
of our trade. I do anticipate that your meetings, 
which will take place in the mornings, will be 
eventful ones, and the speakers that are to 
appear before you will be highly interesting. On 
the other hand, we plan to show you the hospi- 
tality of the City of Boston. We plan to mix 
with business a certain amount. of pleasure, and 
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I have been assured by your extremely efficient 
secretary that he will do all in his power to see 
that these meetings start on time and are closed 
on time, in order to get all the entertainment 
possible. We want you to feel that we are in- 
terested in your welfare, and that while you are 
among us you are one of us. Again, I want to 
extend to you, on behalf of the host associations 
here in Boston, our heartiest good wishes for a 
happy time in New England. 


PRESIDENT STURTEVANT'S 
ADDRESS 


HE grain trade of the United States is meet- 
Tx at Boston today upon the occasion of its 

thirty-second annual convention. These 32 
years of our association life cover a period of 
wonderful advance in all branches of commerce, 
and the grain trade, through the medium of this 
and sister organizations, has kept full step in 
the march of progress. ~ 

The Way The Grain Man Serves 


We serve our country in the distribution of 
grain. We take it from the farmer and deliver 
it to the consumer, and during this generation of 
progress our method of distribution has so ad- 
vanced that today there is no basic commodity 
upon which the cost of distribution, including 
all the middleman’s profits, is as low as in the 
ease of grain. 

This is a wonderful record and we should all 
be proud to be grain men—to be identified with 


‘arbitration 


_like and more profitable to 


Convention 


a trade which has evolved and operates under 


so efficient a system. 


The Grain Dealers National Association has 
played a leading part in this development, and 
is proud of its record—a record which is open 


of everyone. A 
which we 


to the inspection and criticism 
record in which there is no item of 
need to be ashamed. 

The report of Secretary Quinn informs you in 
detail of the activities of the association during 
the past year, and it would be superfluous for 
me to cover the same ground. Instead of re- 
viewing the past it seems proper that I should 
attempt to look somewhat into the future and 
should try to advise you briefly of some of the 
problems that will probably confront us during 
the coming year. 


Arbitration and Trade Rules 
The record of our arbitration and appeals cases 


is an index of our progress. Originally we 
started with one Arbitration Committee. The 
number of cases increased so fast that no one 


committee could handle them, so our constitu- 
tion was changed to provide for seven commit- 
tees in order that we might handle the arbitra- 
tion business of the association without placing 
any undue burden upon our arbitrators. 

The day is now fast approaching when we may, 
if we please, reduce the number of our commit- 
tees because of insufficient business. A few 
years ago when I was serving as chairman of 


Arbitration Committee No. 1, there was never 
a time but that the committee had five or six 
cases before them for consideration. Only just 
recently one of our leading arbitrators com- 


plained to Secretary Quinn that he had not had 
an opportunity to consider an arbitration case 
for months. 

I believe the reason we have fewer cases for 
is because the grain trade has ad- 
vanced to a higher plane of business ethics— 
because our members are becoming broad-minded 
—hbecause through the efforts of this association 
they are able to understand “the other man’s 
side” of a controversy—because they realize that 
it is not only more ethical but more business- 
adjust a difference 
upon a friendly basis rather than to allow it 
to go to arbitration or litigation—and finally, 
because through the efforts of our Trade Rules 
and Arbitration Committees the trade as a whole 
have a better understanding of their rights, 
and through the medium of arbitration decisions 
and the opinions of the Trade Rules Commit- 
tee they can themselves determine the right and 
wrong of nearly any controversy without sub- 
mitting it to one of our “juries of experts.” The 
thanks of this association are due to the chair- 
men.and members of these committees who have 
labored so earnestly to bring about this result. 
I hope the time will come when our docket will 
be clear and our records will show there are no 
pending controversies between members of this 
association. 


Transportation 

Most trade associations maintain an expensive 
traffic department with highly paid executives 
to protect their interest. This association has 
been most fortunate for many years in having 
the services, free of cost, of one of the leading 
traffic experts of the country. Henry L. Goe- 
mann is recognized by all as such an expert and 
we are most fortunate in having his services. 


Grain Products—Uniform Grades Committee— 
Crop Reports Committee 


The Grain Products Committee, the Committee 
on Uniform Grades, and the Committee on Crop 
Reports will all report to us at this convention. 
Their work is of great interest and value to 
the members of this association. It is a part of 
the routine which does not attract publicity, but 
the work is no less valuable on that account, and 
I want to extend my personal thanks to the 
chairmen and members of these committees for 
their earnest efforts on behalf of the association 
during the past year. 

Committee on Jurisdiction 

At this time last year we had pending a con- 
troversy with one of the terminal markets on 
a@ question of jurisdiction. Mr. Mason was ap- 
pointed chairman of a special committee to iron 
out this difference, and I am pleased to advise 
you that this committee was entirely successful 
in their efforts and as a result he will present 
for your consideration an amendment to the 
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Trade Rules which will clarify the position of 
this association as to the application of the rules 
of terminal markets to arbitration cases. 


Membership 

For the first time in several years the asso- 
ciation is closing its year with more direct mem- 
bers in good standing than at the beginning of 
the year. This very pleasing situation is due 
to the fine work of the Booster Committee who 
has labored so hard to get new members. Con- 
tinuous effort is necessary to keep our member- 
ship from declining, and I trust the Booster 
Campaign for the coming year will be as suc- 
cessful as it has been during the past. 


A National Agricultural Policy 


At the last convention we adopted resolutions 
favoring a national agricultural policy to include: 

First: Lower rail rates on agricultural com- 
modities. 

Second: Development of inland waterways. 

Third: Tariff protection for farm products. 

Fourth: Condemnation of reclamation projects 
that would bring additional farm acreage under 
cultivation. 

Fifth: Development of water power for the 
production of commercial fertilizers. 

Sixth: Co-operation in crop improvement and 
diversification. 

Representatives of this association have taken 
an active part in the various proceedings bear- 
ing upon these matters. 


I. C. C. Docket 17000—Part 7 
Hoch-Smith Resolution 

This is the most exhaustive investigation ever 
conducted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and hearings have- now been in progress 
for more than a year. It is expected they will 
be completed and the case decided during the 
coming year. I am quite sure it is the opinion 
of every grain man who has attended these hear- 
ings that the result of the decision will be to 
materially reduce the cost of transporting grain, 
and that this definite step in the program for 
farm relief will be made effective in time to 
apply to next year’s crops. 

Your president and other grain trade represen- 
tatives have been active in the inland water- 
ways development program. The Denison Bill 
increasing the capitalization of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation was passed by the last Con- 
gress and became law. This bill provides for a 
greatly increased barge line service on the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri system. Grain is already moving 
down the Mississippi River from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, and we have every assurance that within 
a very short time the Missouri River will be open 
to Sioux City, thus affording an all water route 
from the farms of the Middle West to foreign 
countries via the Port of New Orleans. 

There is now pending before the Tariff Com- 
mission in Washington a petition for the in- 
erease of the duty on corn from 15 cents to 
22144 cents per bushel. Considerable data was 
presented to the Commission, and a decision is 
expected in the near future. 


Tax on Futures 


Leslie F. Gates for the Chicago Board of Trade, 
appeared in Washington before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and presented arguments why the tax on 
futures should be repealed. Your president ap- 
peared and supported Mr. Gates and in addition 
presented arguments why this tax should not 
be applied to transactions in cash grain in case 
Congress should decide to allow it to remain on 
futures. 

As a result of this hearing the House Com- 
mittee eliminated this tax from the new Dill. 
I regret to state that the Senate restored it and 
that it was written into the new law in spite 
of our earnest efforts to the contrary. 

We are now actively engaged in an effort to 
convince the Internal Revenue Bureau that 
this tax has no application to sales of cash 
grain. This effort will continue until we are 
successful. We are sure of our position and 
are convinced that a tax on sales of cash grain 


in carloads is both illegal, inequitable, and un-- 


profitable for the Government, besides placing 
an undue burden upon our commerce. 

This question could undoubtedly be settled for 
all time through legal proceedings, but this will 
be resorted to only in case we are unable to 
convince the Department_that we are right and 
that we mean business. 


Dues 
A year ago a special committee was appointed 
to consider the question of raising the dues of 
the association, and that committee will make 
& report to you later in the session. 
I am very much of the opinion that the dues 
of this association should be increased. It seems 


ridiculous that an organization which is trying 
to adequately represent the grain trade of the 
United States in national matters should be 
handicapped by lack of funds to properly carry 
on its functions. Certainly dues of $20 a year 
are too low for such an organization. 

It is quite true that our finances are in good 
shape and that we are closing the year with 
as much money on hand as we had a year ago, 
and with a reserve fund of $5,000 available for 
emergencies. But that does not mean that we 
are financially equipped to properly carry on our 
activities. It only means that we are not doing 
many of the things we should do. 

In recent years our legislative work has be- 
come the most important of our many activities. 
At every session of Congress legislation is pro- 
posed that would seriously affect our interests, 
and some of which, if enacted, might annihilate 
our present grain marketing system. We have 
to appear in Washington in opposition to these 
measures, but in many cases are prevented from 
doing so by lack of funds. 

I believe our secretary should spend a large 
part of his time in Washington when Congress 
is in session, and that his presence there would 
be of incalculable benefit to the trade. It has 
even been proposed that we should move our 
office from Toledo to Washington, but if that is 
impracticable, certainly funds should be provided 
to maintain a representative there, and this - 
should be done by increasing the dues. 

Legislation 

Last year at this time after President Cool- 

idge had vetoed the first McNary-Haugen Bill 
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that passed the gauntlet of both Houses of 
Congress, we were faced by the prospects of a 
similar enactment by the coming Congress, and 
as you all know, this bill was revised and passed 
both Houses and was again vetoed by the 
President. This second veto, which was one of 
the strongest documents ever presented to any 
Congress by a President, together with the re- 
fusal of both political parties to endorse this 
pernicious theory, seems to have finally buried 
the equalization fee in political oblivion. 

Both political opinion and public opinion, how- 
ever, is beginning to crystalize on some of the 
outstanding features of the general problem. It 
is almost generally conceded—at least by the 
politicians, this it is the duty of the national 
Government, by legislative enactment, to attempt 
to increase the prices of the products of the 
farm as compared with the prices of other com- 
modities, including labor and transportation. I 
believe, therefore, that no matter which party 
comes into power next March, an effort will be 
made to enact legislation that will accomplish 
this purpose. Just what form such legislation 
will take it is impossible to predict, although it 
seems probable that it will be to encourage and 
foster the extension of the co-operative market- 
ing idea by means of governmental aid. 

Another plan which has been proposed is known 
as the “Export Debenture Plan.” This, briefly, 
would provide a subsidy on the exportation of 
agricultural products, which, in the case of grain 
would (it is proposed) refund one-half of the 
prevailing duty of 42 cents on wheat and 15 
cents on corn. Export debenture certificates 
issued for this refund would be accepted by the 
Federal Government in payment of importation 
duties. Such certificates would have a market 


value closely approximating their face value. 
If the Federal Government in its wisdom de- 
cides that agricultural producers should have 
a subsidy in order to bring them to an equality 
with other lines of endeavor, the Export De- 
benture Plan is a simple economical and pain- 
less method of taking money out of the pockets 
of the taxpayer and giving it to the farmer. 
No expensive machinery or bureaucratic control 
such as was contemplated in the case of the 
equalization fee would be necessary. The tax- 
payers would assume the burden of the agricul- 
tural subsidy, the farmer would receive more 
money for his product, and the consumers would 
pay more for their food. 

Such a plan, as is the case with every other 
plan for the artificial stabilization (meaning in- 
crease) of farm values, would be open to the 
basic objection that it would result in increased 
production such as was experienced during the 
war when an artificial stimulus was applied; 
and eventually if the plan worked, our produc- 
tion of wheat, for instance, would increase to a 
point where the exportable surplus would equal 
or exceed in amount, the volume of domestic 
consumption, and the taxpayers’ burden would 
become intolerable. The world’s surplus would 
also be increased and would depress export val- 
ues to a point where the producer would be no 
better off'than he is at present. 

As I have repeatedly stated, the grain trade 
are more interested in seeing higher values 
for grain than are anyother part of the body 
politic. with the sole exception of the farmer 
himself. It seems almost unnecessary to re- 
peat that a middleman can make greater profits 
and earn greater commissions and _ storage 
charges when handling high priced rather than 
low priced commodities, and that the grain trade 
as a whole would be more prosperous if higher 
prices prevailed for farm products. 


We, therefore, would welcome and endorse any 
sound, economic plan that would. permanently in- 
crease farm values. <Any plan that would not 
be based upon the fallacy of stabilization ‘In 
this sense meaning manipulation” through gov- 
ernmental aid. 

No such plan has as yet been presented, and 
in the very nature of things no such plan can 
be produced from the brains of our political 
masters. 

None of our institutions is perfect. They 
are all, including the grain industry, in a state 
of flux—of progress—of development and of im- 
provement. The grain trade is not lagging be- 
hind in this program of progress, and in spite 
of investigations—restrictive laws—governmental 
regulations, and political abuse, it is keeping 
step, if not taking the lead. Even that arch- 
priest of co-operation, Aaron Sapiro, admits that 
co-operative organizations “can’t handle wheat 
any more cheaply than the elevator companies 
now operating in the United States because they 
have their system perfected so that we cannot 
hope to excel it.’ 


If this be true, and if Sapiro says it, it must 
be true, why single out the grain trade, one 
of our most efficient institutions, for annihila- 
tion? Why not attempt something new in other 
efficient lines of endeavor? Why not govern- 
ment ownership of railroads so that the prod- 
ucts of the farm may be transported in com- 
petition with the grain of foreign countries, but 
at a loss. Why not take over the banking busi- 
ness and put an end to the burden of high 
interest rates due to Wall Street speculation? 
Why not abolish “trial by jury” with all of its 
attendant delays and miscarriages of justice and 
adopt a system of law enforcement that would 
protect society from the depredation of the crim- 
inal element? 

If co-operation is good for the grain trade, 
why not apply it to other lines of industry? 
Give us Government aid and money to buy our 
coal and groceries co-operatively and put the 
coal and grocery dealers out of business. If co- 
operation is a panacea for industrial ills, why not 
apply it universally and be Socialists? 


Why is the grain industry singled out for 
persecution? 

The answer is because political ambition, fanat- 
icism, and private interest has centered upon 
the agricultural problem and public interest has 
been attracted by the glittering plans of imprac- 
tical dreamers due to the pernicious propaganda 
of the Committee of Twenty-Two and other or- 
ganizations of the same kind, and because po- 
litical agitation for farm relief is, in the opin- 
ion of the politicians, a “vote getter.” 

In my report a year ago I made the following 
statement: 

“Conceding there is a farm problem, and that 
prices of farm products should be raised to a 
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non-political basis. 


higher level as compared with the prices of all 
other commodities; how is this to be accom- 
plished? Shall we tax the public and subsidize 
the farm directly or indirectly by means of an 
export subsidy? Shall we reduce the tariff and 
thus theoretically reduce industry and labor 
to the level of agriculture? Shall we promote 
co-operative marketing on a national scale and 
thus theoretically only eliminate the middleman 
and his profits? Shall we organize the farmer 
so that he can hold back his products for higher 
prices? Shall we use any. of these, or many 
other political remedies that have been proposed 
by the so-called farmers’ friends, or shall we 
apply to the agricultural problem the same meth- 
ods that industry and the railroads used when 
confronted by hard times after the war? 

“They have successfully deflated and have come 
back to a high degree of prosperity. Agricul- 
ture has successfully deflated and has come back, 
possibly not to such a high degree as other lines, 
and now we want to bring it to the top. Did 
industry demand a subsidy or co-operative mar- 
keting or an equalization fee? Did they prosper 
by organizing to hold their products off of the 
market? Did they increase their profits by re- 
ducing their surplus? On the contrary the prog- 
ress of industry, labor, and the railroads is the 
direct result of the production of additional sur- 
plus, but at little additional cost. More prod- 
ucts per machine, more profits for the employer, 
more products per man, and more wages for the 
man. 

“Agriculture has done the same thing but not 
to such a marked degree, and I believe the solu- 
tion of the farm problem is in the economic 
field rather than in politics. The best minds in 
the country are working on it today, studying 
every phase of farm production and marketing. 
That is a good American way to solve a busi- 
ness problem; first find the trouble and then 
apply the obvious remedy, whatever it may be.” 

That statement is just as sound today as it 
was then, and we are beginning to hope that 
possibly out of the chaos of political agitation 
for farm relief there may come a plan that 
will solve the problem upon a sound, economical, 
Perhaps, the plan proposed 
by Robert S. Brookings, founder of the Brook- 
ings’ Institute, which is now before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, may be the “light 
in the wilderness.’”’ Mr. Brookings’ plan, briefly, 
is to industrialize the farm and to conduct agri- 
cultural production through large corporations 
upon a sound economic basis. When industries 
combine they close down the unprofitable plants. 
Mr. Brookings’ plan would be to consolidate large 
acreages under corporate management, abandon 
the unproductive acreage, and through rotation 
of crops and summer fallowing to produce more 
bushels at a reduced cost. 

If the farming industry demands equality with 
other industries,,they should adopt the success- 
ful methods of these other industries and elim- 
inate unprofitable plants from production, con- 
serve man power, and reduce costs according to 
aceepted modern methods, and should not de- 
mand that Government aid be granted to permit 
inefficient plants to remain in operation. 


I believe this plan merits ¢arnest considera- 
tion. It seems to be a step in the right direction 
at least to the extent that it proposes a method 
of farm relief upon a business-like basis, un- 
burdened by bureaucratic control or governmental 
pap. 

During the past year the association and the 
grain trade has suffered a great loss by the death 
of Past-president E. M. Wayne, for many years 
an active participant in our activities. We miss 
his presence at our meetings and his wise coun- 
sel in the conduct of our affairs. 

In conclusion, it is my pleasure and privilege 
to try and express my appreciation for the won- 
derful service rendered to the association by 
the directors, committee chairmen and members. 
Such associates make this position a sinecure 
and a pleasure. I am sure no president could 
ever have more pleasant relations and such 
hearty co-operation as I have experienced. 

Secretary Quinn has served us ably and for 
many years. The officers of the association may 
at times feel that our success depends upon 
their efforts, but after two years as president, 
I know that the success of our organization is 
due to our secretary. We must have a paid 
executive to carry on our work, and we are most 
fortunate in having Charles Quinn to serve us. 

Mr. Hammond: We had a message a while 
ago from the Denver member who has already 
sent in two new applications for the 1928-1929 
year. I think it is fitting that the association 
send him a telegram in reply, thanking him and 
congratulating him on what he is doing. Mr. 
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President, I will so move. 
bell, and carried). 

The President: The secretary will kindly see 
that such telegram is sent. Mayor Malcolm E. 
Nichols, of Boston, was unavoidably detained, 
but he is now with us, and I know we shall take 
much pleasure in listening to a few words from 
him. 

Mayor Nichols: As you know, the position of 
mayor of a great city is a somewhat active one, 
and I have been trying diligently for the last 
hour and a half to get here to the Statler to 
extend the greetings of this city to you. I feared 
you might have felt by this time that the city was 
perhaps wanting in its greeting. I assure you 
it is far otherwise. This city is open handed, 
cordial and generous in its welcome to all those 
that come within its gates. The trouble is people 
do not come to see us as often as we would like, 
but when they do come they like the city so 
well that many of them take up their residence 
here, and I would think, if the impression the 
city makes on most is that impression which it 
makes upon you, perhaps the City of Boston 
would hereafter be the permanent home of all 
those who came here to attend this convention. 

There is one thing I have always observed. 
They say that Bostonians do not travel as much 
as some people. I travel a good deal, and per- 
haps not too much either, but I go about different 
places and see what other people are thinking, 
and what they say of the civic administration, 
and we hear a great deal about how great 
cities and enterprises are carried on, and I have 


(Seconded by Mr. For- 
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found this, that no matter where I went in this 
country, the name of the City of Boston is good. 
The credit of any one here doing business 
throughout the country usually is good. People 
like to do business with our business men, be- 
eause they have found it is a very satisfactory 
thing to do business with a man who is success- 
ful in Boston. We are a city of successful busi- 
ness men, not a boom town, you know; not grow- 
ing up over night; not trying to emulate the 
wildest dreams of the adventurers who came here 
in search of Cathay. This city is, an old city, 
300 years old next year, but it is a city that is 
showing, nevertheless, a steady and constant 
growth. Many people who are here in this room 
do not perhaps know much about this city. But 
the City of Boston has 800,000 people in it, and 
then there is another city grouped right around 
our city of a little more than equal size; so that 
the City of Boston, of which I have the honor 
to be the mayor, has 800,000 inhabitants, but the 
greater city of Boston, which is, after all, a 
social, political, economic, business and trade 
unit, is a city of pretty near 2,000,000 people, 
and a growing city all the time, growing at the 
rate of about 600,000 people every 20 years. That 
is to say, a city of the size of Pittsburgh has 
grown up here within 20 years. And since I 
have been living here, a matter of 30 years, this 
city has increased by about 800,000 or 900,000 
people—I mean now the greater or metropolitan 
city. If you could see a plain level here, without 
a blade of grass on it, nothing but a clear level 
plain, and in the space of 20 years there should 
grow up there a community of 600,000 souls, with 
theaters, churches, schools, beautifully lighted 
streets, wonderful stores, such as we have here, 


you would say that was incredible, and still in 
this old city, not a boom town, but a staid, digni- 
fied old city, with great traditions, that has 
taken place within the past 20 years, and that 
is the City of Boston you see here before you. 

We are rich in traditions, in art, rich in music 
and in education. We have a history of which 
any community might well be proud; but beside 
that city of ancient traditions rich in history, 
in art and in music, there is another city, pro- 
gressive, forward-looking, active in business and 
in manufacturing, the center of New England, 
the center of New England and Canada, and a 
competitor for the highest places among cities 
all over the country. And that is the City of 
Boston, to which you have come to hold your 
convention, and which welcomes you here today. 

This city is greatly prosperous; it is increas- 
ing in its wealth and in its influence all the time. 
Its population, of course, is to be measured as a 
metropolitan population of nearly 2,000,000 
people, rather than a city population of 800,000, 
because the tendency of the City of Boston is to 
expand itself and its business limits all the time, 
so that its own population here within the city 
limits is not growing as fast as it is growing on 
the outside. But here we are, a center of popula- 
tion, a center of influence, industrial and other- 
wise, in New England and Canada. 

We owe much to two factors which we have 
here, and I often feel how important those two 
are. It is not our geographical location, because 
we are quite a ways from the center of supplies, 
quite a way from the center of population in 
the country; but we have two things here which 
have made New England famous and prosperous 
wherever her influence has been felt. What are 
they? They are our skilled labor, the best 
there is in the country, and the best business 
brains, except for those you find in your own 
town, that there is in the country. There are 
only two places you must see in order to see the 
whole country of America. One is the town you 
live in, the best place in the world except the 
town I live in, the City of Boston. It is local 
pride that makes your towns prosper; it is local 
pride that has much to do with the prosperity 
and advancement of any city. And by the de- 
velopment of local pride, together with business 
ability, industrial efficiency and the skill of labor, 
this city has gone forward. This city has never 
lost her place in the business and industry of 
the nation. I am very proud of the mayoralty. 
The city is progressing, we are building rapidly, 
and our resources are showing a satisfactory 
increase. We hope you will stay here with us, 
at least a reasonable time, and see something of 
the city. We just had a new line of South Amer- 
ican ships come in here. We have one of the best 
ports in the world. It hasn't been developed as 
it should be, but it shows promise of great devel- 
opment in the next few years. We are just de- 
veloping a great airport here. It isn’t so much 
now, but when you consider the plans made to 
develop it, it has much to offer. It is through 
the radio and the telephone, through the air, 
through every important service on the road and 
railroad that this city is actually getting very 
close, physically and geographically close, to 
some of our enterprises that are far away. They 
all know us just the same, because it has been 
the ideals of New England that have seasoned 
and leavened the entire country, and they have 
been freshened and reinvigorated by such men 
as you, with your success in a great enterprise, 
who come here and give back to us what orig- 
inally our people gave to the country in the 
days when the country was young. 


Gentlemen, it is a great temptation to talk to 
you about this city, and the only danger is, if I 
got to talking, I would take too long, because a 
mayor usually gets to be quite a talker when 
you get him going. But it has been a great 
pleasure to come here and extend this welcome 
to you. I was met at the door by Eddie Morris, 
one of the most active men I know—I was in 
the Senate with him. And he began to tell me 
what a great crowd of boys they had here at 
this convention. And I said, “I know it, because 
we have a great crowd here in our grain asso- 
ciation here in Boston,” as you have recognized 
by coming here this year. I wish you all the 
success and prosperity in the world. 

The President: S. P. Mason will 
these hearty welcomes from Mr. 
His Honor the Mayor. 

Mr. Mason: It is a pleasure and privilege tc 
respond to any address of welcome, but there 
is a special thrill at this convention. The thrill 
of welcome home. Boston functioned as a mar- 
ket when much of our farm land was prairie 
and when many of our railroads were in the 
future. Our predecessors left home, hewed 
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mightily, and we, the new generation, are gath- 
ered back at the hearthstone. 

We were enthused when it was announced that 
this convention would be held in Boston; it is 
the ideal commingling of business and pleasure. 


On every hand is evidence of your generous 
hospitality. Cordial must be our response to the 
well chosen words of your mayor and president. 
We will join in contemplation of a delightful 
visit and rejoice that we are your guests. Those 
of us who arrived yesterday, in anticipation of 
this meeting, have already noted your kindly 
welcome, your warm handshake, and we are con- 
vinced that the few days with you, will be happy 
and profitable ones. 

It is customary, under the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Rules, to guarantee arrival to the New 
England trade, cool and sweet, with 48 hours 
allowed for diversion. I am pleased to report 
our arrival, cool; our wives are sweet, and un- 
officially, the time for diversion will be lengthened 
this week to 72 hours. 

Boston typifies America to us, and whether: we 
think of Paul Revere, or Boston Scrod, William 
Dean Howells, or Beans and Brown Bread, Bunker 
Hill Monument, or Parker House Rolls, The 
Frigate Constitution or The Fragrant Cod Liver 
Oil, the America of Boston is before us. 

When I saw Milk Street yesterday, I was 
reminded of a good old western story of a 
saloon in Sioux City, where the bartender was 
noted for his milk punch, and on a hot sum- 
mer day a dusty grain man dropped in and said, 
“Give me a milk punch, one with a real punch 
in it, whisky and much of it.” The bartender 
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mixed accordingly and placed the drink on the 
bar. An eastern preacher dropped in, saw the 
glass on the bar, supposing it to be milk, said, 
“T am a poor worker in the vineyard. I have 
traveled over the prairie for days, much of the 
time with insufficient food and drink. Won't 
you please give me that glass of milk?” ‘Cer- 
tainly,” replied the grain man, The parson lifted 
the glass to his lips, drank slowly, very slowly, 
but drank to the dregs. He wiped his lips with 
his coat sleeve, looked reverently to Heaven and 
devoutly said, “God, what a cow!” 


One of the most serious matters with which 
we are confronted today is the tendency to find 
fault with and legislate against our present sys- 
tem of marketing in an endeavor to satisfy a 
consumer who considers prices too high and a 
producer who knows that they have been too 
low. 

One or the other of these two forces is con- 
tinually crying out against the grain exchange, 
forgetting that the exchange does not make 
prices, but simply registers the price at which 
the world buys and sells grain. Discontent 
must have an outlet and the grain trade has 
served too long as the object of criticism when 
prices seemed too high or too low. And if we 
are with you today to respond to your welcome 
and to discuss these problems, and through or- 
ganization and co-operation continue to advance 
in efficiency, it is because of the right principles 
on which the grain trade is founded and for which 
the association stands, and has stood for in years 
past. 

The association is increasing in strength and 
usefulness, and it outstanding in its efforts, not 
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only to strengthen and assist its own members, 
but in a broader way to gather and disseminate 
helpful information, to strive for the true bet- 
terment of the agricultural community on which 
our own success and prosperity is so neces- 
sarily dependent. 

You members have assembled here as repre- 
sentatives of a great trade, coming from cities 
all over our nation. I hope you will enjoy your 
attendance. Ample time has been allotted for 
social and friendly duties, but it is well to re- 
member that the business to be transacted re- 
quires our closest attention, as well as regular 
and punctual attendance at the business meetings. 

To our hosts, the members of the Boston Grain, 
Flour & Curb Exchange, we are grateful to you 
for the gracious welcome you have accorded to 
us today. We anticipate that we will not only 
renew old memories and friendships, but that we 
will make new and intimate ones, and may the 
warmth of your welcome inspire us in our work 
and problems, and help us to achievements at 
this convention when agricultural, legislative, 
and administrative problems loom so large. 

Tho President: We will now listen to the 
annual report of the secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY 
QUINN. 


OUR secretary, in presenting his fifteenth 
Y annual report, will go into detail, as usual, 

in an endeavor to give you a picture of the 
activities of the association since the last annual 
meeting. 

You will hear from the chairmen of the va- 
rious committees and they will enlighten you 
regarding the work they have been doing in the 
last 12 months. No matter how complete 
these individual reports may be they are never- 
theless fragmentary in their relation to all the 
work of the association. As your secretary is 
in direct touch with all association activities 
it will be his endeavor to give you a picture 
of what has transpired since the last convention. 

The Grain Dealers National Association has 
completed 32 years of existence. These have 
been years of great activity and usefulness. Be- 
ginning in 1896, when the first great need for a 
national organization was felt, the association 
has met and overcome its problems one by one. 
At first these problems were mainly of an or- 
ganization nature. It was necessary to bring 
about cohesion among the widely scattered grain 


men before anything of a constructive nature _ 


could be accomplished. This having been per- 
formed the association moved on to its real 
accomplishments—the establishment of uniform- 
ity in trade rules, the-general acceptance of the 
principle of arbitration and the protection of the 
interests of its members in transportation and 
legislative matters. 

Trade rules, arbitration, transportation! How 
routine most of these are now, especially the first 
two. They are accepted by every grain dealer 
as belonging to the natural order. They, are 
settled policies whose value is disputed by no 
one. Both the trade rules and compulsory ar- 
bitration have been so perfected as the years 
came and went that little can be added or sub- 
tracted to make them more complete. Years of 
experience have produced necessary amendments 
until they are now well nigh perfect. 

Only the older members will recall the heated 
controversies that attended their birth and adop- 
tion. Today no voice is raised against them 
except it be the voice of some member who has 
a slight amendment to offer in the interest of 
their improvement. 

The transportation problem is, however, not so 
well settled. After innumerable battles with the 
earriers many of the questions that caused fric- 
tion and controversy have been adjusted, but 
new ones continue to press forward. These re- 
quire the constant attention of the Transporta- 
tion Committee. : 

Legislation 


It is in the field of legislation that the asso- 
its greatest difficulties. While ac- 
tivities in other lines of association endeavor 
have. subsided the legislation work has grown 
and expanded until now most of the attention 
of the officers of your association is given to it. 

Beginning with the great deflation of 1920-21 
the work of the Legislative Committee began to 
assume unusual importance. The post-war 
troubles of the farmers were bound to attract 
the attention of the politicians. There has never 
been an agrarian depression that was not fol- 
lowed by political agitation, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. 

In the beginning this agitation took the form 
ef direct hostility to grain middlemen who were 
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accused of waxing fat at the expense of the 
producer. Today this argument is seldom heard. 
The farmers, having gone into the grain busi- 
ness through their co-operative compahies, have 
learned the truth. They now know that grain 
is handled on the smallest possible margin of 
profit and that the charges made by their lead- 
ers against the grain dealers of the country 
were untrue. The farmers co-operative com- 
panies have been successful only where they 
were in the hands of competent local managers. 
Hundreds of them have gone to the wall and 
those that remain survive only because they fol- 
low the best practices of the independent grain 
trade. 

This step forward in the evolution of the co- 
operative movement is significant. It has com- 
pelled the enemies of the preSent system of 
grain distribution to occupy new ground. Today 
they do not argue that the ills of the farmer 
are traceable to the “rapacious middlemen,” but 
to other causes that were never mentioned when 
the agitation began in 1920-21. - 

The political shibboleths of the moment ar 
“Hquality for Agriculture,” “Give the Farmer His 
Share of the National Income,” “Hither Raise 
the Farmer Up to the Level of Labor and the 
Tariff Protected Interests or Lower These In- 
terests to the Level of the Farmer.” 

Nothing is said about the alleged excessive 
This is a distinct gain 
for.the grain trade. It relieves it from an 
onus it never deserved. However, it throws the 
whole problem of farm réHef into politics and 
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this is bad for both the farmer and the grain 
trade because the economics of the situation are 
lost sight of in the scramble for office. It mixes 
up the question of farm relief with the tariff, 
prohibition, foreign policy and other purely po- 
litical questions most of which are decided by 
the voters on the basis of inherited prejudice. 

With a presidential election in the offing the 
grain trade may look for many bizarre and weird 
statements from political leaders. Promises will 
be made that are never intended to be kept. Ora- 
tory, fantastic and otherwise, will flow like the 
eternal brook. Men who know nothing of the 
farm problem and have never given it one seri- 
ous thought will become dogmatic and propound 
impossible solutions. 

But through all this clamor, noise and verbal 
smoke, the grain trade must not lose sight of 
this. satisfying fact: The agitators who in 1920- 
21 would destroy the grain trade have been forced 
to shift their ground! They are now satisfied 
that the existing system of grain distribution is 
almost. perfect. Aaron Sapiro, the great apostle 
of the co-operative movement in this country and 
Canada, said at a convention of co-operatives: 

“When we go into co-operative marketing ac- 
tivities, do we say that we are simply going to 
try and get some little economy in the handling 
of wheat? No, because you and I know that 
we can’t handle wheat, as far as the physical 
handling is concerned, any more cheaply than 
the big elevator companies that are now operat- 
ing both in the United States and at terminal 
points and in the export handling of grain. 

“When it comes to the economies of physical 
handling they have that system perfected so 
that we cannot hope to excel it. Those wheat 
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producers who talk about co-operative market- 
ing as though it is some divine system which 
is going to assist in some way in cutting down 
the handling charges of wheat are simply fool- 
ing themselves. There is no such thought in 
co-operative marketing, but there is a man who 
is going to be fearfully busy among you later 
on during this convention who is going to tell 
you that is the purpose of co-operative market- 
ing. Then he will prove that can’t be done and 
then he will think he has defeated the co-op- 
erative marketing plan. You want to watch out 
for that particular man and that particular ar- 
gument. 

“We don’t say that the purpose of co-opera- 
tive marketing is to introduce any economy in 
the physical handling of grain, because we think 
that particular point is absolutely too trifling 
to bother about. What are we trying to do? 
When we talk co-operative marketing we say 
this: We are interested in raising the basic level 
of the price of wheat!” 

This address was taken from ‘Co-operative 
Wheat Marketing,” published by the National 
Wheat Growers Advisory Committee, 105 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Sapiro’s admission that the grain trade is 
handling wheat so efficiently that it is useless 
to endeavor to improve upon the system is only 
what the farmers have learned from their own 
co-operative efforts. In this address he definitely 
abandons the position that the cause of the farm- 
er’s troubles is due to the middlemen and he 
moves on to the position that relief can come 
only from “raising the basic level’. of prices. 

And this is the argument that the grain trade 
is now called upon to meet because it has been 
adopted, for campaign purposes, by the two great 
political parties, both in their respective plat- 
forms and in the acceptance speeches of their 
candidates. 

Your secretary, with the indulgence of the 
convention, will endeavor .to point out some of 
the fallacies contained in the argument that the 
“basie level” of grain prices can be raised by 
legislative or other artificial means. 


The McNary-Haugen Bill 


The McNary-Haugen Bill represents one of the 
futile attempts to attain a level not based on the 
natural law of supply and demand. 

As every member of the association knows this 
bill has been before Congress four times. In 
1924 and in 1926 it was defeated but in 1927 
and again this -year it passed only to confront 
presidential vetoes. So much has been written 
and said about this bill that your secretary will 
forbear to mention it except in a chronological 
way and to point out its connection with the 
present political agitation. 

The bill was an answer to the belief, ex- 
pressed by Mr. Sapiro that the grain middlemen 
are not responsible for the farm problem. Mem- 
bers of the association should keep this clearly 
in mind because it marks the turning point in 
the whole controversy. If the farmers, through 
co-operation among themselves, could not reduce 
the spread between the producer and the con- 
sumer the only thing left was to increase arti- 
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consumption. Obviously the price could not be 
raised on the surplus because the surplus must 
be disposed of on a world level. The equaliza- 
tion fee was simply a scheme to differentiate 
between the price of the domestic grain and the 
grain that went for export. 

‘ But. the bill failed to secure presidential ap- 
proval for reasons known to everyone, not the 
least of which is that it is unconstitutional. 
Thus. the equalization fee has disappeared from 
the political stage. It goes into oblivion un- 
mourned and unsung. Both of the political par- 
ties have disowned it. 


What is the Next Step? 
What is the next step in the farm agitation? 


Having been driven from their position that the 


present system of grain distribution is wasteful, 
and having been forced to abandon the compul- 
sory equalization fee, what are the politicians 
now advocating-as a panacea for the ills of agri- 
culture? : 

One may only surmise what the next step will 
The platforms of both parties and the ac- 
ceptance speeches of both Mr. Hoover and Gov- 
ernor Smith leave much to be desired. No specific 
programs are outlined, although both candidates, 
by implication at least, would recommend some 
form of McNary-Haugenism with.the equaliza- 
tion fee eliminated. 

Mr. Hoover in his acceptance speech, placed 
emphasis on the promise “to build up, with fed- 
eral finance, farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
stabilization corporations which will protect the 
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farmer from the depressions and demoralizations 
of seasonal gluts and periodical surpluses.” And 
Governor Smith believes that the remedy can be 
found in “co-operation, co-ordinated marketing 
and warehousing of surplus farm products.” 

What are these but other attempts to raise 
the “basic level” of agricultural prices through 
artificial means? 

How can any corporation ‘stabilize’? the price 
of a grain like wheat that has a large surplus 
which must be exported? No corporation that 
can be formed will possess magic or supernat- 
ural powers, even if it is “farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled.’”’ As soon as the corporation 
buys and stores the surplus the buyers know it 
and consider the grain bought as part of the 
world’s supplies. They would know how much 
was stored and where it was kept. All users 
of wheat would know that this stored grain must 
find its way into consumption before the next 
crop is marketed. Is there any reason to think 
that they would not take this stored grain into 
account when making bids? 

There is no dream more iridescent than the 
belief that because a crop is stored it does not 
affect the market price. The grain can come out 
at any time and the buyers know it. Granting 
that the price did move up sharply following the 
corporation’s buying it would have a lessening 
effect upon consumption and the corporation 
would be faced at the end of the crop year with 
a heavy carry-over and another crop ready to 
be added to the burden of “stabilizing” the price. 
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How is one crop to be prevented from piling up 
on top of another, unless the corporation gets 
rid of all its supplies within 12 months? 
And if it does this is not the buyer in the same 
favorable position as he is at present? 

The recent heavy drop in wheat prices shows 
that there is no such thing as “stabilization.” 
Wheat, being a world crop, must be sold on a 
world level and be subject to the natural law of 
supply and demand. 

Why did not the all-powerful wheat pool in 
Canada prevent the decline in price? Officials 
of that pool, in a statement to their members, 
endeavor to represent that the pool cannot. be 
held responsible for the decline in price. No 
grain dealers make such charges. 
They know that the pool has very little to do 
with world prices, although it never hesitates to 
tell the Canadian farmers that it was responsible 
for the high prices of the last few years. If 
their statement is correct they must bear the 
responsibility for the recent decline. 

The fact is that since the Canadian pool started 
to function, four years ago, records show wider 
and more frequent fluctuations than ever ap- 
peared in four consecutive years in the history 
of the grain markets. The Canadian pool has 
failed either to keep prices up or to keep them 
steady. 

And now we have the spectacle of both great 
political parties in this country bidding for the 
farmer vote and basing their programs on prop- 
aganda issued by the Canadian wheat pool. 

But they propose to go further than Canada. 
The Canadian pool is not financed by the govern- 
ment but by the farmers and the Canadian banks. 
It is a private enterprise and as such it repre- 


sents legitimate business. Both the Democratic 
and Republican parties promise the farmers that 
if elected they will turn the United States treas- 
ury over to them to finance their pools because, 
forsooth, “‘the time has come when the country 
is justified in making an economic experiment in 
the interest of agriculture.” 


And this experiment, it is obvious from the 
platforms of the two great parties and the ac- 
eceptance speeches of the candidates, is to follow 
the trail blazed by Mr. Sapiro and raise the 
“basie level” of grain prices by “storing the 
surplus.” 

There might be some justification for this if 
agriculture were in the condition pictured by the 
farm leaders and if the ‘‘economie experiment” 
to be undertaken gave even a slight hope of 
success. 

But no unprejudiced economist who has given 
the subject study will agree with the politicians. 
He knows that any “basic level” that is reached 
by legislative means is bound to be disastrous 
to the farmers for the simple reason that the 
first increase in prices is the signal for an in- 
erease in production. 

How then can either party make good its pre- 
election promises? How can the surplus problem 
be disposed of unless a definite check is placed 
upon production, and everyone knows that this 
country is not Russia and has not yet reached 
the point where any government would attempt 
to tell its farmers how many acres of a given 
cereal they shall plant. 


Now that the McNary-Haugen Bill has been 
eliminated from the equation it will become the 
duty of the grain trade, and all those on the out- 
side who understand the farm. problem, to educate 
the public in the economics of the new situation. 
The McNary-Haugen Bill appealed to many 
people because it attempted to place. a. check 
upon- production through the equalization fee. 
With this check gone the new scheme to dispose 
of the surplus is like a steam boiler without a 
safety valve. 


There can be but one outcome to any plan of 
surplus disposal along the lines advanced by the 
two great political parties. That this outcome 
is becoming apparent even to the politicians is 
shown by the statement made by one of the pres- 
idential candidates in his acceptance speech, He 
said: : 

“Objection has been made that this program, 
as laid down by the party platform, may require 
that several hundred millions of dollars of capital 
be advanced by the Federal Government without 
obligation upon the individual farmer. With that 
objection I have little patience. A nation which 
is spending $90,000,000,000 a year can well afford 
an expenditure of a few hundred millions for 
a workable program that will give to one-third 
of the population their full share of the nation’s 
prosperity.” , 

What can this language mean unless it is the 
intention to “raise the basic level’ of prices at 
the expense of the public treasury? Having come 
to the conclusion that grain is now distributed 
at the lowest possible cost, and that there is no 
hope for the farmers in merely destroying the 
present system, it is proposed to use public funds 
to purchase farm surpluses and dispose of them 
on a world level at a.loss to the taxpayers in 
order to increase the price of the products that 
go into domestic consumption! 


Will the country make such a dangerous de- 
parture from the accepted principles of sound 
economics? We do not think so. Once this 
principle is accepted how can Congress deny the 
same kind of relief to other industries, like coal 
for example, which is overburdened with a sur- 
plus? 

Your secretary has gone into the matter of 
legislation at some length because he wishes to 
have you understand the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. With the presidential campaign in full 
swing, and with both candidates bidding for the 
votes of farmers, extravagant promises are made, 
promises that in the very nature of the case 
cannot be kept, and if attempts are made to keep 
them the grain trade will be thrown into great 
disorder, 

It is the duty of the members of the associa- 
tion to take counsel at this meeting, to canvass 
the situation fully and to decide upon the proper 
legislative course to follow during the next con- 
vention year. 

The Caraway Bill 

The McNary-Haugen Bill has not been the only 
measure that engaged the attention of the asso- 
ciation since the last annual meeting. In addi- 
tion to the several bills designed to effect farm 
relief, such as the measure embodying the so- 
called Debenture Plan, there was the Caraway 
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Bill, S. 1098. The purpose of this measure, so its 
author stated, was ‘‘to prevent the short selling 
of cotton and grain in futures markets.” 

This bill was reported out of the Senate with- 
out even going through the formality of giving 
the grain trade a hearing. This shows the temper 
of Congress before a presidential election. 

Of course the Caraway Bill is opposed by the 
association because the grain trade knows from 
long experience the great value of futures trad- 
ing. When the author of the bill says that “there 
is nothing in it to interfere with legitimate hedg- 
ing, its purpose being simply to prevent short 
selling of grain and cotton that is not intended 
to be delivered,” he displays an utter lack of 
knowledge of the functions of future trading and 
of the role played by the short seller. Every 
member of the association understands the eco- 
nomic absurdity of a futures market limited to 
so-called legitimate hedging purchases and sales. 
If it were not for the speculators who at all 
times are ready to purchase the futures from 
millers and grain dealers desiring to make hedg- 
ing sales, and also to make the sales of the 
futures to millers and grain dealers desiring to 
make hedging purchases of the futures, the fu- 
tures market could not exist. It is not necessary 
to labor further this point because all practical 
grain men understand it perfectly. The Cara- 
way Bill, therefore, comes under the head of 
“dangerous” legislation because it attempts to 
“regulate’ futures trading without a knowledge 
of either the importance of short selling or the 
effect such legislation would have on the entire 
marketing system. As Senator Caraway, the 
author of the measure, has announced that he 
will push his bill to a vote in the next session, 
it behooves the grain trade to keep a watchful 
eye on the progress of this proposed legislation. 


The Capper Bill 


At the last session of Congress there was in- 
troduced another bill, S. 8575, “to amend the 
Grain Futures Act.” The author of this measure 
is Senator Capper, of Kansas. This bill has been 
rightly termed ‘the last word in bureaucratic im- 
pudence.’’ Should the bill become a law the 
Grain Futures Administration would have abso- 
lute control over the contract markets. The bill 
is insidious and dangerous because it does not 
profess to abolish the futures markets but merely 
to “amend” the act of regulation. The Caraway 
Bill would eliminate the speculator from the 
market but the Capper Bill would so hedge him 
about with intolerable restrictions that he would 
be forced to retire. -- 

This bill by the Kansas senator is simply an- 
other attempt on the part of the Federal bureau- 
cracy to obtain more power. It would give the 
Grain Futures Administration complete control 
over the contract grades, and the grades appli- 
cable on the futures contracts. This would likely 
result in drastic extension of grades applicable 
on futures contracts, and also in arbitrary deter- 
mination of differences, the effect of which would 
probably be to drive out all of the buyers, be- 
cause in all probability the futures markets reg- 
ulations would be looked at almost entirely from 
the seller’s standpoint with disastrous results to 
the market. 

Senator Capper, in recent interviews given out 
at Washington, blamed the futures markets for 
the heavy decline in the price of wheat, and ex- 
pressed regret over the absence of a great co-op- 
erative marketing body in this country, but he 
neglected to mention the failure of the Canadian 
pool to hold up the market. He has announced 
that he will endeavor.to secure the passage of 
his bill to amend the Grain Futures Act, presum- 
ably on the theory that such amendments as he 
proposes will prevent another decline in the price 
of wheat. The mind of the grain “stabilizer” is 
indeed hard to fathom... With future trading 
under complete control of a Federal bureau chief 
the futures markets, instead of being stabilized, 
would be destroyed. 

The association will be called upon to combat 
the Capper Bill which would place in the hands 
of the chief of the Grain Futures Administration 
authority to make all the rules and regulations 
affecting futures trading. None of the contract 
markets would have control over their own rules. 
Such a situation would place these markets in 
the most abject position with reference to the 
bureaucrats at Washington. 

One~is compelled te wonder where the “federal- 
izing’’ of the grain trade is going to stop. An 
idea of the growth of bureaucracy may be gained 
from the fact that in 1914, only 14 years 
ago, the Bureau of Markets, now known as the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was estab- 
lished with an initial appropriation of $25,000. 
An annual appropriation of about $4,000,000 now 
goes to this bureau alone. And still the demand 


continues for more and more extension of au- 
thority. 
The Frazier Bill 

One of these demands is seen in the Frazier 
Bill, S. 1159. This measure would substitute 
Federal Inspection outright for the existing sys- 
tem of Federal Grain Supervision. Should this 
bill, which was introduced in the last session, 
become law, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics would have complete charge of all grain 
inspectors whose salaries would then be paid 
by the Federal Government and not by the grain 
exchanges or the states that now have state 
inspection. Such a law would add immensely 
to the power of the bureau and give it further 
control of the trade. 

To offset this bill Senator Shipstead, of Minne- 
sota, introduced S. 2538, to repeal the Grain 
Standards Act entirely. These two bills, one to 
enlarge the power of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and the other to take away what 
power it now has over grain grading, are not 
without their humor. The Shipstead Bill, it 
has been said, was introduced as a “counter-irri- 
tant” to the Frazier Bill. Be that as it may the 
farmers are beginning to sense the fact that 
bureaucracy is an expensive luxury whose upkeep 
is extremely burdensome to those it is supposed 
to benefit. The producer has learned that he 
must foot the bills while the benefits promised 
him are not forthcoming. 

The association did not take any part in the 
controversy over either the Frazier Bill or~the 
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Shipstead Bill. No hearings were held on the 
former bill and as the latter measure was largely 
a fight among. the farmers themselves it was 
deemed expedient to pursue a policy of “watch- 
ful waiting.” 

The association is committed to Federal super- 
vision but is opposed to any further extension 
of bureaucratic authority in the grading of grain. 

President Sturtevant, in his annual report, will 
tell of the efforts of the association to secure the 
repeal of the tax on cash and future grain trans- 
actions. This tax was first placed in the revenue 
bill of 1917 as a war measure and it has been 
there ever since. It is not a revenue producer, 
the cost of collecting the tax being out of all 
proportion to the amount of money it brings in. 
It is,,in short, one of the “nuisance” taxes that 
the grain trade has for several years been trying 
to abolish. 

The Strong Bill 


Your secretary desires to bring to the atten- 
tion of the convention a bill that deserves the 
support of every business man in the country. 
It is known as the Strong Bill, H.R. 13153. This 
bill was introduced in the House on April 18 last 


by Congressman Strong of Kansas. 


The purpose of the measure is to protect ship- 
pers who issue drafts and send them through 
distant banks for collection. Recent court deci- 
sions have virtually made the drawer of a draft 
a depositor in the collecting bank so that, in 
event the bank of collection fails, the shipper 
becomes a depositor in it with such rights only 
as ordinary creditors. 

Grain dealers have always regarded such court 
decisions as an outrage on common justice, be- 
cause the drawer of the draft is in no sense a 
depositor in the failed bank which bank acted 
only as a collection agency. 

Several years ago when country banks were 


» but receivers, 


failing in large numbers in the middle west, 
many members of the association were hit hard 
when their drafts were applied to the assets of 
the failed banks. When the receivers of the 
banks made final settlement with the creditors 
the drawers of the drafts received in some cases 
but a fraction of the face value of their drafts. 

The Strong Bill seeks to remedy this condition. 
It provides “that transferors for collection of ne- 
gotiable instruments shall be preferred creditors 
on national banks in certain cases,” and then 
goes on to explain that “upon the appointment of 
a receiver of any national bank the transferror 
of a negotiable instrument transferred to such 
bank for collection shall be a preferred creditor 
of such bank in the amount of the liability of 
such bank as collection agency if such negotiable 
instrument has been collected, either in whole 
or in part by such bank.” 

Your secretary respectfully suggests that the 
convention endorse the Strong Bill by resolution 
and urge its adoption by Congress. The bill im- 
poses no hardships on anyone but simply does an 
act of common justice to shippers who send their 
drafts to distant banks for collection. 

Arbitration 

The following table covers the work of the 
Arbitration Committee during the year: 

Number of cases at the beginning of the con- 
vention year 


.Number of new cases filed during the year... 23 


POLE) otiteress craters iananrers lice: Ntie-al'm Seal apaara) chee ef 52 
Number of arbitration~decisions during 

tH aV CON vuiseee TAA oleavqevelane ee atel wath pabanseate 23 
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Appeal cases pending at the beginning 

of the convention year............- 4 
Cases appealed during the year........ ¥¢ 
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As will be seen there were but 15 arbitration 
cases pending at the end of the convention year 
as against 29 reported at the last convention. 


_ This great reduction in the number of pending 


cases was largely due to the fine work of the 
arbitration committees during the last year. They 
sent in 23 decisions as against 13 for the year 
before. 

The association has not in the last 10 years 
had such a small arbitration docket as at present. 
The decline in the number of cases filed for 
arbitration is gratifying. It shows that the mem- 
bers are becoming more and more acquainted 
with the trade rules and with their rights and 
obligations thereunder. The splendid work of 
S. P. Mason, chairman of the Trade Rules’ Com- 
mittee, in answering trade rule questions has 
doubtless been a factor in decreasing the num- 
ber of disputes. His replies to inquiries are pub- 
lished regularly in Who is Who in the Grain Trade 
and are thus brought to the attention of the en- 
tire membership. 

Your secretary desires to bring to the attention 
of the convention the necessity for an amend- 
ment to Paragraph 3 of Sub-section (c), Article 
II of the Constitution of the Association relat- 
ing to membership. This paragraph reads: 

“3.. Country grain shippers who are members 
of an association, affiliated with this association, 
shall be affiliated members of this association; 
track buyers, brokers and others 
who are eligible to direct membership in this as- 
sociation, shall not, by reason of their member- 
ship in an affiliated association, be entitled to 
rights and privileges of affiliated membership in 
this association.” 

The above quoted paragraph has been the sub- 
ject of considerable correspondence during the 
year with the secretary of one of our affiliated 
associations. He has enrolled in his membership 
several terminal market dealers who do not 
belong to the national association. He asserts 
that these several members, under paragraph 3, 
quoted herein, are not affiliated members of the 
national association and are not entitled to the 
rights and privileges of affiliated membership, 
among which rights and privileges is compulsory 
arbitration. 

Several weeks ago one of our direct members 
asked for arbitration with one of these several 
members already mentioned and the secretary of 
the affiliated association refused to honor the 
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request on the ground that the defendant in the 
case was not an affiliated member of his asso- 
ciation, although enrolled as a member. He 
took the position that all grain dealers in affili- 
ated territory, who were eligible for direct mem- 
bership, but who choose instead to join the affili- 
ated association, were not affiliated members 
within the meaning of Paragraph 3 and that con- 
sequently arbitration between them and direct 
members could be obtained only with their con- 
sent. ; 

This position is, of course, untenable, although 
technically it might be sustained under Para- 
graph 3 as it reads at present. However, it was 
never intended by the framers of the constitution 
and by-laws of the national association that any 
affiliated association should have different classes 
of members, some of whom might evade arbitra- 
tion while others should be bound to arbitrate all 
trade differences with direct members. 

Such a situation cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue if universal compulsory arbitration is to 
be made a cardinal principle of the National 
association. 

There should be no members of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association or any of its affiliated 
bodies who is not subject to compulsory arbi- 
tration. A track buyer, broker, commission man 
or receiver who joins an affiliated association 
and refuses to become a member of the national 
association should be placed on the same footing 
with reference to arbitration as any other mem- 
ber of that affiliated association. He should not 
be allowed to become a free lance and do busi- 
ness with direct members under the guise of 
affiliation unless he abides by the compulsory ar- 
bitration rule. The mere fact that he is eligible 
to direct membership should not be used as a 
shield to protect him from the plain obligations 
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that are assumed by all other members, direct 
and affiliated. 

Your secretary respectfully suggests that Para- 
graph 3 be amended by the inclusion of the fol- 


lowing proviso: 


“Provided, That nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall be understood to relieve any member 
of an affiliated association who is doing a grain, 
seed or feed business from compulsory arbitra- 
tion with direct members of the national asso- 
ciation.” 


Paragraph 3 will then read in full as follows: 

rae Country grain shippers who are members 
of an association affiliated with this association 
shall be affiliated members of this association; 
but receivers, track buyers, brokers and others 
who are eligible to direct membership in this as- 
sociation shall not, by reason of their member- 
ship in an affiliated association, be entitled to the 
rights and privileges of affiliated membership in 
this association. Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be understood to re- 
lieve any member of an affiliated association who 
is doing a grain, seed or feed business from com- 
pulsory arbitration with direct members of the 
national association.” 


Before dismissing the subject of arbitration 
your secretary desires to draw to your attention 
the splendid work that has been done by the 
American Arbitration Association which fine or- 
ganization is trying to do for all branches of 
American business what the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association has done for the grain trade. 


Dr. Wesley A. Sturges, professor of law at Yale 
University, is to address this convention on be- 
half of the American Arbitration Association. He 
will tell you about the progress that has been 
made by the American Arbitration Association 
and he will submit for your approval a copy of 
the State Arbitration Act. It is the intention 
to have each one of the 48 states adopt this act, 
so that there will in the future be uniformity 
and not chaos in arbitrating both interstate and 
intrastate cases. A number of the state legisla- 
tures passed the act at their sessions last win- 
ter. It is planned to keep up the work until all 
the states fall into line. This is a consummation 
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devoutly to be wished. When this work is com- 
pleted every state will recognize the validity of 
arbitration awards and will enforce them in 
their courts. Your secretary earnestly suggests 
that the convention endorse the work of the 
American Arbitration Association and give it 
every assistance in its power in securing the 
enactment of the Arbitration Act in every state 
legislature. 
Trade Rules 

S. P. Mason, chairman of the Trade Rules Com- 
mittee, will submit to the convention several 
proposed amendments to the present rules. He 
has been in correspondence with Pacific Coast 
members relative to diversion of shipments after 
contracts have expired. 

The far western members maintain that the 
situation in their territory is different from that 
of the middle west and they are demanding re- 
lief from past decisions of arbitration committees 
of the national association. These committees 
have uniformly held that diversion must take 
place within the life of the contract. 

A. H. Hankerson, the California director repre- 
senting the San Francisco market, has prepared 
the following rule for submission to his conven- 
tion: 

“On shipments destined to the Pacific Coast 
moving westerly in natural trade routes, but not 
backhauled, and which are diverted at Denver or 
points west thereof, the date of shipment from 
the original billing point shall be considered 
the date of shipment.” 

It is possible that the members of the asso- 
ciation on the Atlantic Coast, especially those in 
New England, will want a similar rule. At any 
rate the suggested rule written by Mr. Hanker- 
son is worthy of the most thoughtful considera- 
tion of the convention. 
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At the Omaha convention President Sturtevant 
was directed to appoint a committee of three to 
investigate and report to this convention on the 
subject of jurisdiction in arbitration cases. This 
action of the Omaha convention grew out of a 
dispute that arose between two grain concerns in 
a terminal market. These two companies were 
members of both their local grain exchange and 
the Grain Dealers National Association. One of 
the dealers insisted upon arbitration before the 
association while the other demanded arbitration 
before the local exchange. 


This dispute over jurisdiction was presented 
to the Board of Directors of the association a 
little over a year ago and they decided that in 
such a controversy the case should be arbitrated 
before the grain exchange of which both parties 
were members. 


S. P. Mason was selected by President Sturte- 
vant as chairman of. the committee and he will 
present to this convention a rule that will, it is 
hoped, be satisfactory to all the members. 


It is obvious that both the local exchange and 
the association cannot have jurisdiction in such 
eases. One must give way to the other. The 
directors felt that such disputes should be arbi- 
trated before the local exchange because they 
are ‘purely local cases growing out of local con- 
ditions, rules and regulations and local commit- 
tees are fully competent, and should, dispose of 
the controversies. The rule submitted by Mr. 
Mason and the other members of his committee 
is: 

“The Arbitration Committees of the Grain 
Dealers National Association shall not, except by 
consent of both parties, assume jurisdiction over 
transactions between members of the same regu- 
larly organized board of trade or grain ex- 
change when such transactions are subject to the 
terms of such board of trade or grain ex- 
change.”’ 

Mr. Mason’s committee prepared another rule 
for submission to this convention. This second 
rule is intended to cover a situation that arose in 
another terminal market over an arbitration de- 
cision. Objection was made by the members of 
the local exchange in question to the said deci- 
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sion because it criticised certain trade rules of 
the exchange as unjust to outside parties. Mr. 
Mason will submit the following rule to cover 
this situation: 

“When transactions are subject to the terms of 
a regularly organized Board of Trade or Grain 
Exchange the Arbitration Committees of the 
Grain Dealers National Association shall render 
their decisions in accordance with the terms of 
such Grain Exchange or Board of Trade, and 
such terms shall be binding upon the Arbitration 
and Appeals Committees of the Grain Dealers 
National Association.” : 

The purpose of this rule, it is apparent, is to 
prevent public criticism of the trade rules of any 
grain exchange in cases where the contracts cov- 
ering the arbitration stipulated such trade rules. 
If a dealer does business in a given market he is 
presumed to know what the rules of that market 
are and when she signs a confirmation on the 
“Terms” of that market or exchange he is at 
once estopped from declaring such terms un- 
reasonable or unjust. As a matter of fact the 
rules of all the grain exchanges are pretty much 
alike. There are a few minor differences due to 
local conditions, but in the main the rules of the 
various exchanges differ little. It has generally 
been the policy of the Arbitration Committees of 
the association to follow the plan suggested by 
the new rule framed by Mr. Mason, but hereto- 
fore there was no specific rule in the association 
making it mandatory upon the committees to do 
so. 

Transportation 


Henry L. Goemann, chairman of your Trans- 
portation Committee, will have an interesting re- 
port to make to the convention. A number of 
important traffic problems presented themselves 
for solution during the year. 


One of these problems intimately concerns all. 


country dealers who ship to terminal markets. 
It relates to the overloading of cars. The car 
service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has started a campaign to induce grain 
shippers to load cars to the full carrying capac- 
ity. It has sent out circular letters to grain 
shippers reading: 

“Reduce the expense of loading, the unit cost 
of, “handfing, the demurrage and switching 
charges” andiethe track space required for your 
traffic by loading box cars to full carrying capac- 
ity. Look for the load limit mark! The actual 
capacity of a box car is the load limit figure 
rather than the nominal capacity plus 10 per 
cent. Load to the weight prescribed by the load 
limit!”’ 

Should grain shippers follow the advice con- 
tained in this circular they would be placing 
themselves at, the mercy of the buyer because if 
the grain is loaded beyond the 24-inch line 
samplers cannot: obtain. representative samples, 
and until such samples are taken the grade can- 
not be determined until the buyer begins to un- 
load. Considerable time may pass between the 
arrival of the car and the unloading and all this 
time the hazard of ownership rests with the 
shipper. : 

The tariff provisions for loading to within 24 
inches of the roof, or to the grain line, or to full 
visible capacity, were modifications secured by 
Mr. Goemann. It was a hard fight with the rail- 
roads and Director Hardie to get away from the 
marked capacity minimum weight of war times. 

The grain trade must of necessity have not less 
than 24 inches space between the grain and the 
roof of the car to permit a yard sampler to use 
his probe properly. If the sampler cannot get 
the proper inspection he marks the grade certifi- 
eate “Surface Inspection” or “Heavy Load.” Cars 
with such certificates are penalized by discounts, 
based on fear of plugged cars. Some dealers 
have notified all market men that they will not 
buy or handle cars with such blots on the certifi- 
cates. 

Every member of the association is in complete 
sympathy with the efforts of the carriers to in- 
crease their efficiency and to move more goods 
with less engines and cars, but there is such a 
thing as going too far. Loading to the limit 
mark is not practical in the case of grain which 
must be inspected and this inspection cannot be 
made unless the sampler can get into the car and 
use his probe. 

Mr.-Goemann will explain this whole problem 
to the convention and ask for instructions. He is 
opposed to the efforts of the carriers to vitiate 
the 24-inch rule which he obtained only after a 
long fight. When he began negotiations with the 
railroads he asked for 30 inches, or two and one- 
half feet space between the grain and the roof of 
the car but he finally compromised on 24 inches. 
This is indeed little enough space in which to ob- 
tain samples, To load to the car limit would 


mean that even this space would be sacrificed in 
the interest of the carriers. 
Uniform Grades 

A. H. Beardsley, chairman of the Uniform 
Grades Committee of the association, will, in his 
report to this convention, mention the work of 
his committee. The work has not been heavy 
this year owing to the fact that there was but 
one change made in the grain grades and no new 
standards were established. 

The one change was in the grades for oats, the 
department of agriculture creating a “cereal’’ 
grade. The ruling of the department is as fol- 
lows: 

“Cereal Oats. Cereal oats shall be oats that 
have been sized with the result that their com- 
mercial quality is not reflected by the numerical 
grade designation, including sample grade alone. 
Cereal oats shall be graded and designated ac- 
cording to the grade requirements of the stand- 
ards applicable to such oats if they were not 
cereal oats, and there shall be added to, and 
made a part of, such grades designation the word 
‘cereal.’ ” 

Mr. Beardsley will also in his report refer to 
the Frazier Bill, S. 1159, which would establish 
Federal inspection outright instead of the present 
Federal supervision and he will also touch upon 
the Shipstead Bill, S. 2533, which would repeal 
the Grain Standards Act. As your secretary 
treats these two bills in his legislative report no 
further mention of them will be made here. 

The chairmen of the Committees of Crop Re- 
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ports, Grain Products and Rejected Applications 
will make their reports to this convention. 

The Committee on Rejected Applications ‘had 
but one case to consider during the year. The 
Grain Products Committee was not very active 
due to the fact that the feed interests of the as- 
sociation have settled down and are working 
smoothly under their new feed rules. These rules 
have been in operation long enough now to be 
thoroughly understood by the feed ‘dealers. All 
of the feed disputes between members of the 
national association are arbitrated by the asso- 
ciation’s Feed Committee and this committee is 
doing excellent work. 

Adolph Kempner, chairman of the Crop Re- 
ports Committee, will present an interesting re- 
port to the convention in which he will touch 
upon some recent Government crop reports. These 
reports, as the trade is aware, have caused con- 
siderable embarrassment, not to say loss, to 
many grain dealers because of their inaccuracy. 
There have been times when the Government has, 
almost over night, added to or deducted many 
millions of bushels from the reports. These 
changes in figures, after the reports were given 


out, greatly upset the trade. 


The function of the Crop’ Reports Committee 
of the association is not to gather statistics con- 
cerning growing crops or crops that have been 
harvested, but to act as a sort of liaison com- 
mittee between the grain trade and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, pointing out the weaknes- 
ses of the Government reporting system and 
making suggestions for improvement. The work 
of the committee, it will be seen, is very im- 
portant-and is of great value to the trade. It is, 
of course, always easy to criticise, but not so 
easy to offer constructive suggestions for im- 
provement. The Crop Reports Committee of the 
association never stops at merely pointing out 


* bership. 


the defects in the Government’s crop reporting 
work, but it always endeavors to be of real value 
to the Department of Agriculture by showing 
how these reports may be improved. 


Membership 


The following table shows the membership of 
the association—direct, associate and affiliated: 
Number of direct and associate mem- 

bers on October 9, 1927 
Direct and associate members secured 


since the last convention ........ 221 
POtals i's cise emis chek stately wei eters ie aise 1,353 
Direct and associate members in good 
standing on September 22, 1928 ....1,148 
Number of delinquents .........7... 66 
Direct and associate members lost 
during the year from the following 
causes: 
Reslgnationsind wigere attics eee 90 
Gone out of business .......0.05% 26 
Dropped for non-payment of dues.. 21 
Dropped from membership list for 
violation of Section 5 of the 
Grain’ Standards, Act) 25 2: n= las 2 
Total oc sane is Sie tes veces ote cone eyes 1,358 


Net increase in Direct and Associate members 


during the year, 82. 


AFFILIATED MEMBERS 
Affiliated members reported at the last con- 
Ventiorige-),¢-)4532 BE a See Chock she peate 2,324 
Affiliated members on September 22, 1928. .2,166 
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DIRECT, ASSOCIATE AND AFFILIATED 
Total number of direct, associate and af- 
filliated members reported at the last con- 
VONEION | a. /aleeinreteera tal bee oideaie eden oleae tel ae 3,456 
Total number of direct, associate and af- 
filiated members on September 22, 1928...3,380 
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The convention year just. closed has been more 
successful, from a membership standpoint, than 
any year since the great deflation of 1920-21. 
The number of new members secured is greater, 
and the number lost is less, than in any of the 
last seven years. For the first time since 1920 
your secretary is able to come to a convention 
showing a net gain in direct and associate mem- 
This net gain is 82. 

From 1914 until 1920 inclusive, a period of 
seven years, there was a net gain in membership 
every year. This covered the World War and the 


_two years of prosperity that followed the sign- 


ing of the armistice in 1918. These were “seven 
years of plenty.’’ The law of compensation would 
naturally suggest “seven lean years” to follow 
and that is just what the association experienced. 
In each one of these seven lean years more mem- 
bers were lost than were enrolled. 

And now we seem to have at last liquidated 
the troubles of the reconstruction period that fol- 
lowed the war. The seven “lean years’’ have 
come and gone and the association may look 
hopefully toward the future. The annual net loss 
has been turned into a net gain and it is hoped 
that each succeeding year will see an increase in 
membership. 

It will be observed from the membership table 
herewith submitted that there has been a net 
loss in affiliated memberships during the year. 
This is due to the fact that the association lost 
two affiliated organizations. They are the Ver- 
mont Grain Dealers Association and the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Grain Dealers Association. These 
two organizations went out of existence when the 
New England Grain Dealers Association was 
formed last winter. They turned all their mem- 
bers over to the new association which is de- 
signed to cover the whole of New England. The 
New England Grain Dealers Association has not 


‘as yet been affiliated with the Grain Dealers Na- 


tional Association. Before the New England 
Grain Dealers Association absorbed the Vermont 
and the Massachusetts organizations the National 
had 20 affiliated associations. This number has, 
of course, been reduced to 18. 

A gratifying feature of this year’s membership 
campaign was the number of new associate mem- 
bers secured. Eighteen such members were land- 
ed during the year, making a total of 47 asso- 
ciate members enrolled. 

Your secretary has always believed that here 
was a large field which has been somewhat 
neglected in the past. There are many reputable 
firms that are engaged in the allied industries. 
These concerns are supported by the grain and 
feed trades. They supply grain and feed ealers 
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with many products such as ingredients that 
enter into the manufacture of feed, grain clean- 
ing machinery, elevator building and engineering, 
belting and bags, feed milling machinery, etc. A 
more earnest attempt was made this year to en- 
roll these concerns and the success that attended 
the effort is cause for congratulation. There are 
many such firms still outside the association, 
but they will be continually solicited and it is ex- 
pected that ultimately most of them will join. 

And why should they not become associate 
members? They are dealing with grain and feed 
dealers every day, and their interest in the suc- 
cess of the association is second only to the in- 
terest of the grain and feed men themselves. 
One of the cornerstones of the association struc- 
ture is the raising of the ethical standards of 
The concerns in the allied in- 
dustries profit from this work as much as the 
direct members and they should all be asked to 
coniribute to the association’s support. 

President Sturtevant will at this convention 
present prizes to the four members who stood 
the highest in the roll of honor list during the 
regular booster campaign which closed on July 
28. These four are: Leo Potishman, Fort 
Worth, Texas; the Stratton Grain Company, Chi- 
cago; H. P. Wingate, Denver, Colo.; and C. B. 
Helm, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The winner of the first prize secured 36 new 
members; the second prize winner landed 19 and 
E. P. Wingate and C. B. Helm each induced 10 
to join. 

The attention of the entire membership should 
be directed to the great work of Mr. Potishman. 
This young Texan proved a tower of strength to 
the campaign. He set the pace for the others 
and inspired them to unusual efforts. Every 
year some particular booster comes to the front 
as a membership getter. This was a Potishman 
year. The association owes him a debt of grati- 
tude for his fine work. He has shown what can 
be done when a member really makes up his 
mind to the task of increasing the membership. 
The thanks of the members is also due the 71 
other successful boosters as well as those who 
sincerely tried to get new members through the 
mail but failed. They all contributed to the 
success of the campaign. 

The second prize winner was in reality George 
E. Booth, of Chicago, who secured 24 new mem- 
bers. Mr. Booth, however, served notice at the 
Omaha convention a year ago that he would not 
accept a prize this year. This is because he has 
won several booster prizes in the past’ and this 
year he wished to give some of the other mem- 
bers of the big Membership Committee a chance. 
He wanted the other members to know that he is 
interested primarily in building up the associa- 
tion and is not doing the booster work because 
of the prizes that are offered. Located as he is 
in the great Chicago market he has many oppor- 
tunities to secure new members that are denied 
others less favorably situated, and he did not 
wish the other members of the association to 
think that he was taking advantage of his favor- 
able position to win prizes. His elimination of 
himself as a possible prize winner was manly 
and showed more than words his loyalty to the 
association. \ 


Of course, none , of the other boosters entered 


the campaign merely to win prizes, even though 
the prizes given by the association have con- 
siderable intrinsic value. They became boosters 
because of their interest in keeping up the mem- 
bership and making the association strong and 
of value to the trade. Once in the campaign, 
however, it is only natural that they should de- 
sire to excel the others and end the canvass as 
close to the top of the roll of honor list as pos- 
sible. 

It will be of interest to the members to know 
that there were 75 names on the roll of honor 
list this year. This means that that number of 
members secured one or more applications during 
the campaign. In addition to the prize winners 
two boosters landed eight new members each, 
one got six, one secured five, two each induced 
four to join. There were four boosters who each 
obtained three applications and 15 others who 
landed two new members each. Forty-six boost- 
ers each coaxed one new member to sign applica- 
tion blanks. 

It is indeed safe to say that there are few or- 
ganizations in the country that can boast of such 
loyal and sincere members as the Grain Dealers 
National Association. When about 200 each 
year enroll in the booster canvass there is 
every evidence that the association is a live in- 
stitution. So long as this interest is maintained 
the future of the association is assured. 

At this convention there will be distributed a 
card pledging the signer to get at least one new 
member for the association during the coming 
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year. At the Omaha convention such cards were 
signed by 105 members and, as has already been 
stated, 75 of them made good their promises. 
The value of the card rests in the fact that 
it keeps the promise in the mind of the signer. 
It has proved a success and it will be con- 
tinued. 

Before dismissing the subject of membership 
your secretary has a recommendation to make to 
this convention. It concerns the changing of the 
names of members. The recommendation to be 
made here is the result of an arbitration case 
which caused the directors of the association 
some embarrassment during the year. 

One of the members was engaged as a de- 
fendant in an arbitration dispute which was in 
the hands of an arbitration committee. This de- 
fendant requested your secretary, in a formal 
letter, to change the name of his company, from 
say John Doe & Co. to The John Doe Company: 
Your secretary sent the change to the Board of 
Directors of the association and it was approved 
as a matter of course. Some weeks afterwards 
the arbitration case was decided and a large 
award was given against the said defendant who 
declined to pay it on the ground that John Doe & 
Co., (the defendant) was no longer in existence. 
He stated that the affairs of John Doe & Co. had 
been liquidated in the courts, that the company 
was insolvent and unable to pay the award and 
that The John Doe Company had succeeded John 
Doe & Co. 


As the directors of the association had ac- 
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membership of The John Doe Com- 
could neither force payment of the 
expel The John Doe Company which 
still a member and doing business 
members who do not know that they 
defaulted 


cepted the 
pany they 
award nor 
concern is 
with other 
morally, although perhaps not legally, 
in their contract with the association. 

Your secretary respectfully suggests that an- 
other section, to be known as Section 8, be added 
to Article III of the By-Laws. This article re- 
lates to “Membership and Dues.” The new Sec- 
tion § would be to this effect: 

“Sec. 8. No change in the name of a direct 
member shall be made by the Board of Directors 
of this association while the said member apply- 
ing for such change is at the time a party to an 
arbitration case that is pending, or has not satis- 
fied an arbitration award.” 

Financial Statement 

The financial statement of the association for 
the current convention year is quite satisfactory. 
The surplus is slightly larger than that reported 
at the last annual meeting, notwithstanding the 
heavy expense incurred for legislation and other 
highly important activities. The statement shows 
a surplus amounting to $11,809.98. 

The surplus reported at the last convention 
was $11,463.72. The increase is $346.26. 

At the Omaha convention a year ago the ques- 
tion of raising the dues was discussed and Presi- 
dent Sturtevant was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to canvass the situation. This 
committée, of which F. E. Watkins, former presi- 
dent of the association, is chairman, will report 
to this convention. 

There is no doubt that the activities of the 
association could be greatly enlarged by an in- 
crease in the dues. Every member fully realizes 


the seriousness of the situation with both of the 
great political parties pledged in the coming elec- 
tion to the encouragement of co-operative pools 
to “stabilize’’ the market. While these pledges 
are intended to catch the farmers’ votes yet there 
is no doubt that efforts will be made in the next 
Congress to carry them into effect. This will 
mean larger expenses on the part of the asso- 
ciation during the next year, It is for the con- 
vention to decide what action will be taken with 
reference to increasing the dues. Whatever is 
done will be satisfactory to the officers of the 
association who will cut the clothes according to 
the size of the cloth. 

The books of the association are each year 
audited by chartered accountants and their re- 
port is presented to the auditing committee ap- 
pointed at the convention. Following is the 
financial statement: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE GRAIN 

DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, COVER- 

ING THE PERIOD FROM OCTOBER 10, 1927, 
TO SEPTEMBER 23, 1928, INCLUSIVE 


Who Is Who... 974.50 
Cash on hand last 

TEPOLT Mea ticles < «PD; LOO. Te 
United States Lib- 

erty Bonds 5,000.00 
Certificate of de- 

DOSTEM Ree vaeian 1,000.00 
Petty cash account 327.00 $11,463.72 

Receipts 
Direct and branch 

WQRGE yeas. Get $18,465.00 
Direct and branch 

memberships 3,681.00 
Associate dues 468.00 
Associate member- ‘ 

SHIPSUAseaeecsetn 468.00 
Regular subscrip- 

tions to Who 

Se or ot ene a 642.00 
Affiliated sub- 

seriptions to 
Who Is Who ad- 

wertisinigy: . 0h. 13,955.04 
sundries Sos, 521.72 
Arbitration deposit 

COUN faieai tay ears 990.00 
Affiliated dues 974.50 
Investments ..... 207.06 
Subscriptions to 

Briefs on Co- 

operation 16.00 

Total receipts... $41,362.82 

Grand total $52,826.54 

Expenditures 
Salaries. ood ws $12,780.76 
Office supplies 936.89 
Express and tele- 

PATIL 5 Varela h aks: os 192.44 
General printing. 439.09 
Who is Who in 

the Grain Trade 14,540.70 
Office..rent ..... 1,804.11 
Telephone rent 

and tolls .... 132.60 
Refund arbitra- 

tion deposit fees 925.00 
Legislative ex- 

MORS Gye cus Maa cis/eiaie 2,413.57 
Officers’ travel- 

ing expense 593.00 
Secretary’s travel- 

ing expense 735.84 
ROSA 26 Metros 1,315.00 
Sundries é 200.14 
Convention ex- 

pense Prag 2neAO SLT 
Arbitration ex- 

PEHSE! asec: 680.78 
Refund application 

EEG sctitie ibs hk 20.00 
Transportation ex- 

DENAAint. aos oder 466.47 
Total expenditures $41,016.56 
In Bank: 

Commercial ac- 
lege?) 2k eran, See $11,487.28 
Petty cash ac- 
count 327.00 
$11,814.28 
Outstanding 
check 4.30 11,809.98 
$52,826.54 
Conclusion 


The report of your secretary would not be 
complete did he not make reference to the 
splendid services given the association during the 
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last year by President Sturtevant. At this con- 
vention your president will retire. He has been 
at the head of the association for two active and 
anxious years and he has acquitted himself with 
great credit. There has not been a time when 
he was not ready to make any sacrifice demanded 
by his position. Unassuming and courteous, able 
and efficient, he has been a president who was a 
great asset to the grain trade in his appear- 
ances in Washington. The thanks of the mem- 
bers are due him for the sacrifices he has made 
in their behalf. The association has had some 
great presidents in the past but none of them 
brought more credit to the trade than C. D. 
Sturtevant. 

Your secretary, before closing, wishes also to 
mention the good work of Henry L. Goemann, 
chairman of your Transportation Committee; B. 
E. Clement, chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation; S. P. Mason, chairman of the Trade Rules 
Committee; W. H. Harter, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee; and the chairmen and mem- 
bers of the various arbitration committees. The 
work of these loyal men is not spectacular, hence 
their names do not often appear in print. But 
they care nothing for this. Their hearts are in 
their work and their compensation is derived 
from the knowledge that they are helping their 
fellow grain men in a cause they love. Your 
secretary hereby acknowledges their splendid ef- 
forts and their courteous and able co-operation. 
It has been a great pleasure to have had the 
privilege of working with them. 


The President: The By-Laws provide that at 


LEO POTISHMAN 
Winner of First Booster Prize 


this session the president shall appoint a Nom- 
inating Committee of seven members, which com- 
mittee shall present a list of candidates at the 
Wednesday session. I will appoint the following 
on this committee: Fred Horner, chairman; W. 
J. Edwards, W. A. Hottensen, John T. Buchanan, 
and F. A. Theis, Mr. King of Philadelphia, and 
Charles Flanley of ‘Sioux City. 


It has been customary to appoint a Resolu- 
tions Committee, and a Special Committee to con- 
sider the recommendations of the secretary and 
the president. I will appoint the following as 
the Committee on Resolutions: Fred Watkins, 
chairman; R. W. Hale, George Booth, George 
Wood, John Green and John Caldwell. 


The Special Committee to consider the recom- 
mendations of the secretary and the president 
will be made up as follows: Bert Dow, chair- 
man; H.-W. Reimann, and W. W. Manning. 

The secretary just advises me it is also neces- 
sary to appoint an Auditing Committee of three. 
I will appoint that committee following the dis- 
tribution of the Booster Prizes. 

Coming now to the Booster Prizes, I desire to 
say that Leo Potishman has made a wonderful 
record. He has secured 36 new members, which 
is indeed a great record, even for George Booth. 
He is the winner of the first prize. 


The second prize was really won by Mr. Booth, 
but in his modesty he declines to accept it, so 
it is awarded to the Stratton Grain Company of 
Milwaukee. Mr. Booth secured 24 new members, 
and Stratton, 19. 

We have a.tie for third prize, E. P. Wingate 
of Denver, and C. B. Helm of Cleveland, they 


each having secured 10 new members. 

We just want these gentlemen who are re- 
ceiving the prizes and all of the other members 
who did so well during the last Booster Cam- 
paign to know that the association is very ap- 
preciative of their efforts, and we desire to extend 
to them our thanks. 

If there is no further business to come before 
the meeting, we will stand adjourned until 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 


TUESDAY SESSION 


HE convention was called to order by Presi- 
ff dent Sturtevant at 9:50 a. m. after~the 
early arrivals had drawn numbers from a 
hat, enabling them to compete for the attendance 
prizes. This device to secure enough members 
in the hall to start the sessions on time was 
originated by Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Currie of 
Boston. 

The President: We are exceedingly fortunate in 
having an exceptional program of speakers today. 
I understand there are present in the room 
gentlemen who are not members of this organi- 
zation, who are here to hear Dr. Krebs’ address. 
They are welcome, and we are very glad to have 
them with us. The first speaker on the program 
today is Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of New York 
City. He is the head of the Institute of Mercan- 
tile Art of New York and Philadelphia, which In- 
stitute was founded by John Wanamaker, and 
it is now my pleasure and privilege to present to 
you Dr. Krebs. 


ADDRESS OF DR. KREBS 


HEY tell us that first impressions are very 
Testing and I am inclined to believe that old 

saw because this is my first contact with your 
spirit, of course, as an organization, and your 
first contact with mine, I assume, and the first 
meeting of this day, and under this combination 
of firsts, I feel a little like Sam Jones—like Sam 
used to feel—I don’t know how Sam feels now; 
he has been dead 10 years; I hope he is comfort- 
able—but I was thinking of something that 


happened to Sam in Dallas, Texas, and he himself. 


told us about it; because the point was on him. 
He was making the point that there was nothing 
perfect, that there was nothing like a perfect 
organization—all of us belong to some organiza- 
tion, this association, our church, our lodge or 
fraternity; ‘no man liveth ta himself alone,” the 
Good Book says, and it is always right. Sam 
said, “There is no such thing as a perfect or- 
ganization.”’ 

Here you are assembled from all over the 
United States to perfect your organization. Sam 
said there was no such thing. There is no per- 
fect government, never was, is not now and never 
will be; no perfect secret society, lodge or fra- 
ternity, no perfect church congregation or de- 
nomination, business corporation, firm or com- 
pany, no perfect family. He got it as small as 
that. Think of the gall of the man, when each 
of us. prides himself on having one. He said, 
“There is no perfect organization because there 
is no perfect individual, and since these or- 
ganizations are made up, not of bricks and beams 
and stones and mortar—they make nothing—but 
are made up of human beings, they are all im- 
perfect in some particular or another. How can 
you expect a perfect thing,’ said Mr. Jones, 
“when you get a bunch of imperfect pieces to- 
gether to make it of?’ And then he made this 
challenge to his audience, “If there is a man 
present who is acquainted with an absolutely 
perfect man, let him rise.” He waited, looked 
around, scanned his audience, and gave every 
man a chance, but no man dared accept the 
challenge, a challenge like that in public, with 
his wife sitting beside him. Then he turned to 
the ladies, and said, “If there is a woman present 
who is acquainted with an absolutely perfect wo- 
man, let her rise,” and he waited a bit, and then 
a demure little woman, clad in black, arose out 
in the middle of the audience and lifted up her 
hand. Sam caught his breath, for he had lost 
almost all he had ever had, and said “Sister, are 
you acquainted with an absolutely perfect wo- 
man? I want you to think well of my words, on 
absolutely perfect one.”’ ‘Well,’’ she said, in her 
quiet manner, “I was never personally acquainted 
with her, but I have heard a lot about her. She 
was my husband’s first wife.” That actually 
happened to Sam down in Dallas, Texas. 


First impressions are yery lasting. I take it 
for granted your program committee has selected 
this particular subject, “Constructive Optimism” 
especially in view of the pessimistic utterances 
that seem to start from everywhere, anywhere, 
and nowhere in a presidential year. Look around 
you right at this minute, and everything your 
eyes strike has been made by man, these chairs, 
tables, these itensils, pictures, this building is a 


piece of merchandise to be bought and sold; all 
made by the genius of man. I look around the 
city, it was made by man. Man made New York, 
where I live. God Almighty didn’t; if he had, he 
would have done a better job. And we are get- 
ting dissatisfied with some of the foundations 
that God made under Chicago, and those men are 
taking down and changing those foundations to 
suit themselves. God gives us the raw material, 
and then He says, “Make this world as you want 
it;’”’ and since he quit—for he quit; he rested and 
quit—we have been on this job, and if there is 
anything wrong with this world, we cannot blame 
the Enormous Power that makes the grass blade 
and the wheat kernel or the corn kernel—and 
that is an enormous power to,make the thinks 
you sell, which are not man-made; they are made 
by a Power that man cannot imitate. 

Professor Coolidge, not the president, but Pro- 
fessor Coolidge, not long ago in his laboratory 
made an electric current of 900,000 volts out of 
three glass caskets—I saw him do it—and he is 
thinking of adding a fourth. That is about one- 
twentieth of a stroke of lightning, and yet man 
feels that he has correlated a lot of power in 
the hollow of his midget hand. But with all of 
Professor Coolidge’s power, he cannot make a 
grass blade or a corn kernel. Every corn kernel 
or grass blade laughs at the atheist. He is a 
perfect fool. And of course he cannot make a 
moon or a star. There is that great Power al- 
ways over us, which is shown in the splendor of 
this enormous panorama of the universe in which 
we move and have our being, and out of which 
we never will die. When you die, you cannot 
die outside of the universe; you cannot get on 
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the outside of an infinite thing; you will always 
have some place in the place where you live 
now. 

And so, my friends, we cannot blame that 
Power that made the grass blade, and started us 
in fine shape. If there is anything wrong with 
the world now, and there is something wrong 
with it, and I want to try to point out what is 
fundamentally wrong here, it is our fault, and 
not that of the Creator, because I know the rest 
of the race is just as I am. There is nothing 
strange in Africa, where I have lived and moved 
and had a lot of my being, and where I went to 
study one of the most interesting of the races 
of men, the Berber. I lived with a man 113 years 
of age, who had all the functions of his body, 
and four wives. By golly, that is going some. 
I felt like a midget, with my one wife, and I 
have a hard job with her, too. 


There is something wrong with the world, and 
you and I know it. Why don’t we make it right? 
Why don’t you make this world the way you 
want it? You are here to do that. That is what 
our function is, to make the world the way you 
want it. 

I want to call attention to a very fundamental 
thing. I have raised a great question, because 
there is today in the general line of business a 
descending loop; there is a sag, an economic sag, 
a sad, economic sag, and Europe is around at the 
lower loop of the sag, and America has com- 
menced to climb the sides back to the normal. 
Who is going to lift that loop back to the normal 
level? We all want it back. Europe wants it, 
Asia wants it, Africa, the civilized Africa wants 
it. We all want that loop back to the normal. 
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That is your job; that is your only job. You do 
that and your selling will be all right, and your 
buying will be all right. Who is going to do 
that? Whenever I ask that question, and I have 
asked it twice over the United States—I talk to 
business men. That is my job, that is the purpose 
of this business institute. I meet more business 
men face to face than Preident Coolidge. I say 
it not to boast, because it is not my smartness 
that brings that about, but my job. I meet more 
business men face to face. than President Cool- 


ing it—that is the subtlety of it—and do it when- 
ever you have the slightest chance to do it, say 
something, that is all, you don’t need to pay a 
cent or collect a cent, I say to you ‘that things 
will begin to come your way, as you want them 
to come, without your working and fussing and 
worring, and man will ultimately begin to call 
you lucky. You will stand out. There is no 
luck. Science tells us there is no phenomenon, 
that nothing happens without an adequate cause. 
If we cannot see the cause, the phenomenon is a 


time that has been done, that blessings thrown 
into the lap of a chosen race by this great Power, 
great blessings, have not been recognized and ap- 
preciated, and have been taken away from them, 
and I cannot see that we are any better than our 
forbears. 

I felt I would have to fight, and whenever I 
fight I always smile. If a man comes to fight 
me, or attack me, I smile at him, and then get 
the first blow. That is psychology, and I believe 
I could lick Dempsey under those circumstances. 


idge. I say that to make my point as strong as mystery or a miracle; when we understand the And I turned to him, “I beg your pardon, sir, I 
I can in the brief time I have, to emphasize it as cause we can make it, or at least we understand heard you predict a panic for the United States.” 
much as I can, because I am giving you the voice it. And the miracles of Jesus Christ that are “Well,” he said, in his stentorian manner, “you 
of the country. recorded in that wonderful Book to which I have can see it appearing on the horizon,’’ and he 


Whenever I ask that question, who is going to 
lift that loop back, I meet two reactions. One is 
the paralysis of waiting, men waiting for some- 
thing to happen, waiting for Germany to pay 
back all of her reparations, and when she has 
done that we will be back to normal; or waiting 
for France to stabilize her currency, or waiting 
for the Bolshevists of socialistic, uncouth Russia 
to. get some sense in their noodles; or waiting for 
Congress to pass or not to pass that or some 
other act; waiting for something outside of them 
to come and lift them by the nape of their neck, 
and place them in a cradle and rock them to 
sleep in baby prosperity. 


The next is the inferiority complex, a disease 
of the mind, against which most of us good fel- 
lows have to watch our own good selves. One 
says: “What can I do to lift that loop back? I 
only have a limited influence.” (The inferiority 
complex!) “I am not a king, a great powerful 
congressman.” He is antagonizing his own self, 
and limiting his range; he has too poor an 
opinion of himself; he has no conception of what 
personality means. If the grass blade is a 
mystery, and has an enormous power in it, what 
shall we say about ourselves, because there is no 
comparison between a blade of grass and 2 hu- 
man being? The inferiority complex. That is 
what Sigmund Freud told about, and proved so 
well by his books and his experiments. It is a 
dangerous thing, weakness from this lack of 
faith. As the old Bible says—I am amazed at 
that Book when I read it from the standpoint of 
common sense, and not of spiritualistic sym- 
bolism. When I read it literally I find I cannot 
sell a pair of shoes in my store unless I get the 
man’s faith in the shoes. I must convert him to 
believe in the shoes before I can sell him a pair, 
just as these revivalists say they must convert 
us, our minds to Christ; we must believe, or, as 
they say, come to Him. Just as St. Paul said—I 
cannot see any difference in the process at all. 
We may not have conversions to make as have 
the great evangelists, but we are evangelists just 
the same. Faith has got to be established. 


The thing I want to recommend as a means of 
doing that, is exceedingly practical. I have 25 
students at this minute. We have students in 
every civilized country of the world. That is 
what causes me to travel so much abroad, and we 
have for about 10 years that number, and I, as 
the head of the Institution, have made thousands 
of records of human beings, successes and fail- 
ures, because we record-failures as well as suc- 
cesses. We can learn from failures as well as 
from success. Many a chemist has broken a 
retort, but he doesn’t pity himself. The man is 
lost who begins to pity himself. But he studies 
the matter out; what is the matter with me that 
I allowed that to burst. I see hanging on your 
backs new colors that came from the fact that a 
chemist burst his retort, that came from a failure 
and the study of that failure. No human ex- 
perience is ever lost, if the student comes along 
and saves it from the damnation of oblivion, by 
placing it in some classification that is useful; 
nothing is lost. 


I have raised this great question intentionally, 
because the little thing I am going to recommend 
to you to do is so apparently insignificant at first 
blush, that it will seem like burlesque, laugh- 
able, and almost shocking, but as I have these 
records of human progress and failure filed al- 
phabetically, and then by name at our head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, I could give you con- 
erete example for a month; but to sum it up, and 
I want to make this emphatic—men who have 
done what I am going to say have made succes- 
ses, and those men who have thought it was too 
‘small to do it, and I found that out by asking 
‘them whether they did it, some of them have 
failed, not all of them. You can: take that fact 
for what it,is worth. I submit it for your con- 


-sideration; but if you will do this small thing 


that I will say, to your farmers especially—How 
they need it! What missionaries of happiness 
you gentlemen could be. But if you do this lit- 
tle thing, quietly, nobody need know you are do- 


referred, are not violations of known laws, they 
are revelations of laws that you and I do not yet 
know, is all. They do not contradict anything 
we know. When we understand how He walked 
upon the water without sinking, when we under- 
stand the force He used, which is doubtless levita- 
tion instead of gravitation, we will be able to do 
that. When we understand what He did, we will 
do greater things than He. THither that, or He 
lied when he said it. 

The inferiority complex comes in as a bugaboo, 
and says “I cannot do that; I am too small.” See 
the curse of that! We haven’t the faith of a 
mustard seed, and yet we want the universe. 

I was on my way from Chicago to Denver some 
time ago, and this happened in the dining car. I 
was sitting at the little table where two sit, and 
this gentleman was across the aisle at the table 
where four sit. He was a successful looking 
man of your type, about 60, bright at repartee, 
keen of intellect, a hypnotic personality that you 


snapped his jaws. And I said “If you mean by 
the word panic a financial panic, you know, or 
are old enough to know’’ — and I frowned 
(Laughter)—‘“that since the adoption of the 
Federal Reserve Banking system, there never can 
be a financial panic in the United States again, 
and I would like to see you start one. Start one 
if you can, and I would like to see the men in 
Chicago, or us fellows in New York start one, 
as we did twice without any subjective cause.” 
Two panics came that had no cause except the 
resolution of eight men who got together and 
decreed it. It is true that in 1896 eight men 
could meet around a private table anywhere in 
the United States, and by resolution stop practi- 
eally all the wheels of industry from rotating in 
this Government of ours. They had more power 
than Congress; and the laboring men were mak- 
ing a great howl against the power of Wall 
Street, and I joined them. The Arena Company 
of this city published my first book, in which I 
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do not care to tackle. He had a force, an in- 
tellectual vigor. I hear him say, ‘Gentlemen, 
these United States are due for a panic or a 
revolution sure,’’ and he snapped his jaws. Those 
men are supposed to be men of powerful will, 
you know. Powerful will, rot! I watched to see 
if the others put in any rejoinder to his pes- 
simism, but they didn’t, and I could tell by their 
expressions he had succeeded in selling them his 


ideas, and I knew they would go back to their, 


home towns and spread it. Many men that do 
not travel much, if they meet a man from some 
other place, he impresses them. They say, “That 
man was on his way to San Francisco, so what 
he said must be right; or that man was on his 
way to New York.” Now I want to say there 
are just as many fools travelling as staying at 
home. Witness me. : 

I felt I would have to fight. What good does 
that kind of talk do? Will that kind of talk 
clothe a native? Will it feed the hungry, or 
educate our boys and girls? Will it farm our 
farms? Is that the way the preachers go out 
into the community and talk when they want to 
build a church, scare their people into believing 
there is going to be a calamity? Why do we 
level-headed old men, that love the progress of 
our communities, allow that thing to go on with- 
out some quiet rebuttal. And so I feel I would 
have to fight. I would have much preferred to 
finish my lunch in peace. They were strangers to 
me; I hated to butt in, but if I hadn’t I would 
have felt like a sneak and coward to this day. I 
would not deserve the blessings comprehended in 
the word “America,” and if some of us do not 
wake up and appreciate the blessings we have 
today, instead of howling about the little things 
that are wrong with us, God Almighty will take 
our blessings from us. And it won’t be the first 


attacked Wall Street—just imagine that! And 
held up proportional representation as this ideal 
in a scientific democracy, and I think we are 
tending in that direction now. That book made 
me some enemies, notably a great railway presi- 
dent, who happened to be the president of the 
Board of Directors of an eastern college that 
later wanted to give me an honorary degree. And 
he was a large contributor to that college, and 
he took this volume into the meeting of the 
board, and said, ‘Gentlemen, I am opposed to giv- 
ing Mr. Krebs this honor, because that is his 
book, and it is economic heresy,” and I did not 
get the degree. 


But there is no Wall Street now. Of course the 
street is there, and the banks are there, and a 
few of the men are still there from that day. 
But the power of Wall Street is no more. If you 
want to, you can say that there are 12 Wall 
Streets in the United States. 


Six years ago I hired myself out to what is 
called the International Summer Chataqua Sys- 
tem, and I crossed the Canadian line between 
North Dakota and Canada 15 times, lecturing in 
towns to audiences of from 1,200 to 3,000 or may- 
be more. And the farmers of North Dakota were 
putting up a howl about their inability to get 
the money necessary to move their crops. One 
day there were 300 farmers at the lecture, and 
I said to them, “It is as hard for me to borrow 
money in New York as it is for you out here. I 
went to a banker, a friend of mine, and said, 
‘Joe, I want this money for 60 days, with this 
collateral.’ He said, ‘I'll give you the money, but 
not for 60 days. You must sign a slip that you 
will give it back when I phone you, and I might 
be compelled to call for-it tomorrow afternoon, 
a eall loan.’’”’ I said, “You didn’t know that. No, 
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of course they didn’t. One-half the world doesn’t 
know how the other half lives. They are not 
living as you are, and they do not know how you 
live. I said, “Why couldn’t I borrow the money? 
Because of the amount sent abroad, $4,000,000,000 
to England, $4,000,000,000 to France, $3,000,000,- 
000 to Italy, and so on, until the total is over 
$14,000,000,000, an incomprehensible figure that 
would make the Temple of Solomon look like five 
cents.” The highest figure I can conceive of 
is 10,000 cents; I can occasionally get that. 
(Laughter). ‘Who carried that load? You didn’t 
out here.. You couldn’t, and we couldn’t in New 
York independently, but it was this system of 
Federal reserve, and it stood that tremendous 
drain. It did bend, but you cannot break it. If 
it wasn’t broken then, then it never will be 
broken, for that thing will never happen again.” 
The idea of a warless world is in the air, and it 
is here to stay, just like the thought of a world 
without slavery. The old War King Mars, is go- 


ing to be licked out of his armor. That will 
never happen again. We are coming into the 
industrial age, when we will have industrial 


saturation, and we won’t work as many hours as 
we do. We must have leisure when saturation 
comes; that is the final solution. 
Why Was There No Panic? 
Why didn’t we have a panic after the War? It 
wasn’t your smartness, or our smartness in New 
York. If you could have heard President Forgan 


. of the First National Bank of Chicago, before a 


big audience—he is no orator, but he had tears 
in his voice, because they were in his soul. He 
raised his head to the sky, and said “Gentleman” 
—and his voice trembled—‘“there is only one 
thing that saved this beloved country of ours 
from a panic that would have made the panics 
of 1873 and 1897 appear small, and that was the 
Federal Reserve Bank.’ That came to us, not 
from Europe, but from the fertility of American 
thought. 

When these men out there needed money to 
move their crops, Wall Street used to send it, 
and then grind the life out of them out there to 
get it paid back. When it was time to move the 
cotton down South, Wall Street sent them the 
money, and then ground them down until they 
paid it back. Now who sends the money to 
points of need? Not Congress? The Federal 
Reserve Board. Who knows where the point of 
greatest need is! Not President Coolidge, he 
doesn’t know it. Nor you, nor I, nor Babson 
over here, unless he has a friend on the Board. 
There was one thing at least that W. J. Bryan 
never knew and I don’t know (Laughter). But 
the Federal Reserve Banking Board does not. 
Suppose it is in Georgia, and we think it is in 
our state, and they sent the money there, and 
that lifts them back to normal, and we feel it, 
but do not know where it comes from. You can 
never beat that system. 


What are they doing now? They are going to 
make long loans possible, that is, loans of 20 or 
50 years, paid by you or your son, or your estate, 
so that you,.when you come to pay that loan back, 
will pay it back in the dollar that has the same 
purchasing power in which you made the loan 20 


or 50 years before, in justice to both sides. You 
say that cannot be done? It can be. God didn’t 
make money. It is not his idea; it is ours. We 


are the masters of money, and not the slaves of 
money, and that can be done, and it will be done. 
And your children will do what you are afraid to 
do now. What does a long loan mean? Long 
rows of highway from ocean to ocean, and from 
the northern border to the Gulf, flanked by 
gardens that will make the hanging historic gar- 
dens of Babylon look small. Physical prosperity, 
based on an absolutely stable money that will 
last as long as the world lasts. Greece and 
Rome didn’t have that. They didn’t have the 
banking system we had. One man, the dictator, 
could have the bank in the hollow of his hand, 
as Caesar did, or Pericles. Would you want 
that? So that a historian like Tacitus might 
write it up in glowing terms, about the big men. 
But how about the masses then in historic Greece 
and Rome? How would you like to be one of 
them, if you think you haven’t any blessings to- 
day? 
The Bolshevist Menace 

There that man sat trying to weaken our faith 
and confidence in a great country that had taken 
part in a great inter-oceanic war, with an un- 
precedented situation like that. We all adjourned 
to the smoking compartment, and I said, “I heard 
you predict a revolution in this country under 


the flag of the Stars and Stripes.” “Well,” he 
said, “the Bolshevists are sneaking in.” I said, 
“You may know something of that, but Uncle 


Sam knows more. He knows who they are, where 
they are meeting, and what they are writing and 
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saying.’ I said “I don’t know whether you are 
an American or not, but you have been talking 
against America. You speak English well, but 
you are un-American. Now when you wake up 
to morrow morning, suppose you would not find 
America around you. Where on earth would 
you go?” A drummer next to me leaned over and 
said, “I hope he goes to .’ He didn’t answer. 
I said “You wouldn’t go to England, if you had 
to pay the taxes of an English business man; you 
wouldn’t go to France, with the frane wavering 
up and down; you wouldn’t go to Italy, where 
the lira is rivaling the franc in its fluctuations 
and following the dance of the franc; you would- 
n’t go to Germany that has no money at all at 
this time,’’ because the mark had disappeared. 
“You wouldn’t go to Ireland, I know that.” I 
have observed that an Irishman is never more 
peaceful than when he is in a fight, and then, if 
ever, Ireland was having a good time. I said, “I 
am a German. Krebs—that is a good German 
name. There are eight columns of Krebs in the 
telephone directory of Berlin. I have some rela- 
tives over there. But my mother was French, 
her name was Le Fevre. The way you pro- 
nounce it is ‘Le Fever,’ and that always makes 
you feel sick. But that means Smith, so I am 
related to all the infinite Smiths. . And the word 
‘Kreb’ means a lobster. I never was pro-Ger- 
man or pro-French, or pro-almighty England, or 
pro-artistic Italy, but pro-American.” 

This is the thing we should always make -our 
stand on, if you want to be called lucky, and get 
the confidence of the folks around you. You 
should always end the argument with this eco- 
nomic benediction, wherever you are, in your 
Sunday School, in your church, tell your preacher 
to add it occasionally, or the other men in your 
community who.have power. The churches know 
the value of a benediction. The preachers are 
psychologists, and after every sermon they pro- 
nounce the apostolic benediction; so no matter 
how bad the sermon might have been, you get 
something out of it at the end. And this is the 
thing we should make our stand on, that we folks 
here in the United States have the best form of 
governments so far developed in the history of 
mankind. And that is what we have. 

The American Outlook and Optimism 

You would not exchange the American Govern- 
ment for the Greek republic under Pericles, 
whose horn is still blown in the colleges in the 
Greek that we study. But how about the condi- 
tion of your class and mine under Pericles? You 
would not exchange the Government 
United States for Rome under the Caesars. We 
would be bigger fools if we did it. And we 
wouldn’t change our American republic for the 
great Babylonian government under Nebuchad- 
nezzar and under Pilazer, and all of those other 
illustrious monarchs. That sounds big, and it 
was big. Here is something we can always say. 
I like to find a bunch of pessimists, when they 
are spreading a lot of information. I say, “I 
don’t know anything about these figures, but you 
are Americans, and so am I, and all the problems 
we have had in the past have been satisfactorily 
settled, and all of the problems we have now 
will be satisfactorily settled. Good day.” Then 
I leave. I don’t wait for an argument; I don’t 
want it. I just want to let the light shine, like 
the goddess of Liberty. There is the only woman 
in the world that has never said a word. And 
she is a New Yorker, or elSe a Frenchy. We can 
have a lot of fun with these, and anyone can use 


“this argument of mine, whether it be a girl of 


15 or an old gentleman of 83. Imagine this girl 
of 15 coming down the street, and there are three 
or four cigarette smoking fiends leaning against 
the lamp post for strength, and she hears them 
indulging in pessimistic thought. She says, “I do 
not know about these figures, but you are an 
American and so am I, and all the problems that 
have arisen in the past in this country have been 
satisfactorily settled, and all of the problems 
confronting us now will be satisfactorily settled. 
Good day.” Why, she punctures their balloon, 
and you can hear the escape of the gas 


i (Laughter). 


Solving a Problem for St. Louis 

I want to show you what this does in a great 
city. Four years ago I was in St. Louis lecturing 
from September to January. In October there 
was a peculiar industrial depression in St. Louis, 
to the extent that the Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pointed a committee of five to find out the cause. 
I happened to be addressing the chamber at that 
noon meeting when the committee reported they 
could not find the cause, and yet the phenomenon 
was there. One man said, “Doctor, we are in- 
terested in what you are saying, but would be 
more interested in getting your opinion on what 
you think is the trouble here.”’ I said, ‘““‘With the 
consent of the audience, I will change my talk, 


of the - 


Forty-Seventh Year 


and give you that,’’ because the subject had been 
billed ahead. I said, “You know more about the 
assets and liabilities of your community in St. 
Louis in one minute than I would in 10 years, 
but since your committee haven’t found the cause 
of the present depression, and it must have some 
cause, in the objective end, which you searched, 
it must lie in the subjective. Since they haven’t 
found it in the visible, it must lie in the in- 
visible, if it isn’t in matter, it must be in the 
mind.” 


Depression Due to Psychological Condition 

“T want to recite one incident that happened to 
me when I came here early in September. I was 
walking down Olive Street (which is one of their 
main streets), and there were two men of the 
successful managerial type, going along ahead 
of me. I tried to pass them, and as I got near 
one said, ‘John, we aren’t selling as much as we 
did last year at this time.’ And John said, ‘Bob, 
that is our situation exactly; there must be 
something wrong.’ There was the trouble, scar- 
ing each other. Do you suppose it ended there? 
No. Each man quoted his friend to some other 
man, and instead of two, there were four, and 
then eight, and then 30—so, and so on it spread.” 
I said, “You have thought your business down, 
and you talk and act as you think. You have 
scared yourselves. It is wholly psychological; 
there is no reasonable cause in the things you 


‘can, weigh and measure and see and handle, nor ° 


in the transportation agencies, or anything of 
that kind. You can change-your mind in a second, 
you can’t change your streets or your city, but 
you can change your mind in a second, and the 
man who doesn’t change his mind is a traitor 
to the rest. 


One Method for Combating Pessimism 

“Make up your minds that when you go back to 
your factories and your stores, you will call all 
of your salesman together, and if you only have 
one salesman, call him together, and say, ‘Boys, 
we have heard that business will boom in the 
next six weeks, go out and put your personality 
into your salesmanship, and watch results.’” I 
got letters after that that they did that, and they 
did see the result. Things began to pick up in 
November, and by the end of the month they 
were back to normal. 
because I didn’t. I hadn’t the power, but the 
men before me had the power, but they didn’t 
know it. Each one was affected by an inferiority 
complex. The great enemy is pessimism, wait- 
ing for something, and yet the power was in 
them. As Jesus Christ said, “The Kingdom of 
God is in you,” and we do not believe it. We are 
miserable unbelievers when it comes to the heart 
of Christianity. We have our names on church 
books, but are not taking the power we have 
here, but are looking for something else. 

Cultivate the habit of fighting the pessimist, 
and having constructive optimism in your soul. 
People will like you. When others are dis- 
couraged, you won’t be. The man who can change 
frowns into smiles is the priceless chemist and is 
worth a tremendous amount. 


Pessimism Among Farmers 


The farmers need this. They are pessimistic 
because they think that everybody else around 
them is doing better than they are. Aren’t they 
businessmen like the rest of us? Do they study 
salesmanship and organizing like we do? I be- 
lieve you can teach your clients a great deal 
here. I have a friend, a farmer, with 1,200 
acres, and he has a friend on the exchange in 
New: York who gives him information as to 
crops both abroad and at home. After the War 
this friend told him — My friend, the farmer, 
raises corn and wheat on 1,200 acres, and this 
friend advised him that the wheat acreage and 
corn acreage of Brazil were waking up, and 
prices would go down because of the increasing 
supply. What did he do? He tok 250 acres 
from his wheat acreage, and 250 acres from his 
corn acreage, and planted 500 acres in onions. 
He sold his corn to the grain dealer at the market 
price, and sold his wheat, but he told me he 
didn’t care a damn what the dealer paid him be- 
cause he had his onions (Laughter). So that 
the smartness of my friend, under the good ad- 
vice of a friend of his met that situation. He 
succeeded because of that world intelligence that 
he got out there on his farm in Auglaize County, 
Ohio. 

I know some manufacturers who have their 
agents scattered all over the world, looking for this 
sort of world information. My son-in-law is such 
an agent, living with his family in Singapore, a 
rotten place to live, but big business is right there. 
And those manufacturers know exactly the sup- 
ply of the raw material coming from that center of 
the world. A girl in a field in an agricultural sec- 
tion, with one telegraph wire into her building, 
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could do the job for you, and that would be jus- 
tice to the farmer and education also. 

I see in your magazine here, reports coming from 
various towns, and about oats selling and other 
features upon which’ we can base a judgment be- 
cause we have knowledge, and are not kept in the 
dark. That is a thing that you are doing in a 
limited circle, that can be done in a much broader 
way, and of course not alone for corn, but for all 
the other crops in which your clients are interested, 
and they will know what is going to take place in 
the corn world and the wheat world next summer. 
And that will turn us into constructive optimists, 
and the farmer will be turned one step in the right 
direction, and then we will make a businessman of 
him. And you must always remember to say that 
thing. Let us be constructive optimists. Of course 
we have the finest reason for suying it here in 
America. Let us count our mercies while we 
struggle against the evils; but first let us.be con- 
structive optimists. What is an optimist? He isa 
baldheaded man who buys a hair restorer from a 
baldheaded barber; and he also buys a.comb. He 
puts goods and merchandise into circulation. The 
baldheaded pessimist would not make those pur- 
ehases at all; he would clap his hand around his 
pocketbook like a steel trap. When we need rain 
the optimist says “It is going to rain,’ but the 
pessimist looks.at the clouds and says “Hell, those 
are the empties coming back”. We can always 
find that type of man in every community. Old 
Aunt Susan was chronically ill, but one day she 
felt better. Some one asked her “Aunt Susan, how 
do you feel today?” She said “I feel better today, 
but I feel bad because I know I'll feel worse by 
and by.” 

A Sunday School superintendent was teaching a 
class, teaching the International Sunday School 
lesson, and it was about Hell in the Bible. We get 
the subject in all the lessons, for those who are 
from six to 14, and then those from 14 up. And 
the lesson was of a Hell made of fire, and that if 
you fall into it, you. could never get out. This 
was a boy’s class, and the boys said “Teacher, 
what about Hell?’ ‘Well, Hell is a great lake 
made of fire, and if you fall into it, you won't get 
out.” He said “However, there is one chance there 
in that lake; there is a great ladder there day 
and night, and sometimes you can jump up and 
grab a round, and there are 14 rounds, and a boy 
just reached it with his left hand, and he threw 
his right hand up, and was just saving himself, 
when an imp from Hell pumped up and shoved him 
down.” And one little fellow in the class said 
“The son of a B—’. 
that imp. He perhaps ought not to have said that, 
and yet that is a good English word. Shakespeare 
uses it. 

I have seen in my professional work so much 
pessimism and so much eyil come from a pessi- 
mistic father in an otherwise happy family, one 
mind damning the whole thing. Or a pessimistic 
mother, or a pessimistic grandfather that is living 
with them. So many boards of directors are cursed 
with a pessimistic member. Out there in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, there was a great bank damned by a 
certain vice president. Three years ago we began 
to buy him out. Now he is out, and we thank 
God that he is. ' 

One year ago I was invited to address the under- 
takers’ association of the city of New ‘York, and 
my father, a marvellous man, 91 years of age, 
writing as steadily in as beautiful a hand as he 
did at 40, articles for the Philadelphia Press, said 
“What are you going to tell the undertakers, as a 
business expert, because to increase their business, 
you would have to advise the rest of us to die.” 
When I got there I said “I am glad to address you 
because I know several elders and deacons of sev- 
eral congregations that if you buried it would be 
a blessing to the community.” 

Let us be constructive optimists. But I should 
conclude. Go up to them and smilingly say—lI 
think this is better, although I give you permis- 
sion to call them what the boy called the devil. 
We should make these pessimists know what curses 
they are. 
ly courage, wasn’t afraid to call the pessimists of 
his day a name that has, never been properly 
translated. The authorized version of King James 
doesn’t translate that word properly. I am a 
Greek scholar; I am working at a Greek transla- 
tion now, confirming the New Testament out and 
I am astonished at the dis- 
covery of these papyri in Alexandria, Egypt. They 
threw them away as waste things from their offices 
and homes, they run from 200 years B. C. to 200 
years after Christ, covering the period of Christ. 
The authorized version did not translate that word, 
and neither did the revisers, and it is a very much 
stronger word than that being used. Jesus loved 
those men, but he hated their sin, and he wanted 
to shock them awake. Some people have to be hit 
over the head before they show signs of life or re- 


That boy certainly hated . 


Jesus Christ, with his marvellous, man- 
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pentance. I am not going to translate that Greek 
word for you. You can call them that if you want 
to, and you will have fine backing if you do. I 
do not know anything about those facts and fig- 
ures you are quoting, but’ I know one thing you 
are an American, and so am I, and all the prob- 
lems that the country has met in the past have 
been satisfactorily solved, and I know that all the 
problems that confront America at the present 
time will be satisfactorily solved. Good Day, Sir, 
“and good luck.” And so I am going to close with 
a little poem, written about six years ago: 
“Optimist vs. the Pessimist. 
The pessimist’s cry is, “It can’t be done;’ 
All the grouches groan out “You'll fail.” 
The bats and the ravens come forward, each one, 
And croak “It will never avail.’ 
But you just sail in, with a grin that means win, 
Just roll up your sleeves.-and: go to it; 
Just smile-as you swing into tackling the thing 
That cannot be done, and you'll do it.” 


The President: That was a wonderful talk Dr. 


“Krebs has given us, and those of us who did not 


come in and hear it are heavy losers, 

It is almost unnecessary to repeat again from 
this platform that one of our principal objects 
and labors has been in the field of compulsory 
arbitration. We are one of the pioneers in this 
work,. and we think we have brought it to a 
state of perfection not equalled’ by many other 
organizations. Any discussion, then, of this ques- 
tion is of) vital importance to our association. We 
are fortunate in having, with us today Dr. Wesley 
A. Sturges, professor of law at Yale University, 
who will speak to us on “What Arbitration of 


DR. W. A. STURGES, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Arbitration Was the Subject of His Boston Address 


Trade Disputes Means to the Commerce of the 
Country.” I now have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to you Dr. Sturges. 


ADDRESS OF DR. STURGES 


CANNOT sum up enough words to express that 
| honor which I feel in being privileged to ad- 

dress this convention. It is indeed a special 
privilege to speak in Boston, Boston hallowed by 
its history and its culture, the home of Long- 
fellow and Emerson and Lowell; Boston, the 
home of the cod, the place where our distinguished 
national trap-shooter lived very close; Boston, 
Massachusetts, where Mr. and Mrs. Hoover are 
going some day probably to whisper; Boston, the 
home of Mary Baker Eddy and the Mother 
Church, whose converts are quickly receding 
from the Church because they are getting so 
darned sick of being so darned happy all the 
time. With this sort of physical environment 1 
find I have too few words to express to you the 
emotion I feel. On the other hand, my vocabu- 
lary is very fluent so far as expressing the sense 
of incompetency which I feel in discussing the 
technique of commercial arbitration, in which you 
have had so much experience. As your distin- 
guished president has stated, I am a teacher, a 
member of that profession whose members spend 
their lives in learning less and less about about 
more and more. More specifically, I am a mem- 
ber of that distinguished group of American 
jurists who are teaching law because they could 
not make a living in the practice of it. With 
that frank introduction on my part I am going 


to proceed with the subject “Commercial Arbi- 
tration.” 
The members of the Grain Dealers National 


Association really need no introduction to com- 
mercial arbitration. They have had considerable 
experience with it as a policy and practice of 
their association for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Indeed their association has been a pioneer 
in the modern practice of commercial arbitration 
by American associated business. 

I wish, however, to enter into matters of defini- 
tion sufficiently to indicate the distinction be- 
tween the older use of arbitration and its modern 
practice in which your your association has been 
a pioneer. Under the old use of commercial ar- 
bitration business men arbitrated their disputes 
with éach other sometimes; the dispute which 
arose between any two business men was ordi- 
narily only a casual controversy which usually 
arose out of the one and only transaction which 
the particular parties ever entered into. The 
parties had no other common interests than those 
involved in the particular transaction. ‘Under 
these conditions business men agreed upon arbi- 
tration, rather than engaging in litigation—their 
agreement was for only the particular case. They 
agreed to arbitrate only after the controversy 
had arisen; and, often times, indeed only after 
litigation in court had been started. 

Under the modern practice, commercial arbitra- 
tion is not resorted to in merely isolated cases, 
and only after parties have become involved in 
a controversy. As in the case of your associa- 
tion, arbitration is now provided for in the by- 
laws, articles of membership or standard con- 
tract forms of American trade associations. It 
is thereby made the contract of the thousands of 
their members with their common, interests as 
such members. By these arbitration provisions, 
those members agree in advance to arbitrate their 
business disputes when and as they arise out of 
their future dealings. { 

This modern usage of arbitration provisions 
is having a similar development in chambers of 
commerce and local business men’s organizations 
which are not branches of any national associa- 
tion. Within the past decade more than 150 na- 
tional or interstate trade organizations have 
adopted this policy of arbitration as a substitute 
for litigation in the courts. Similar development 
has taken place in chambers of commerce and 
local organizations. 

In addition to the associations which have ac- 
tually adopted the practice, such national organ- 
izations as the American Bankers Association, 
the American Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and the National, Credit Mens Associa- 
tion have actively promoted the adoption of com- 
mercial arbitration. In addition, the American 
Arbitration Association, a New York membership 
corporation, with more than 1,500 individuals, 
firms, business and professional men’s associa- 
tions as members, serves as an executive head- 
quarter for the movement. It serves as a clear- 
ing-house for information concerning the prac- 
tice; it directs research in the subject and pro- 
vides its own arbitration tribunal not only to 
promote the use of arbitration of commercial dis- 
putes, but also for instructional and experimental 
purposes. It also maintains a standing national 
panel of arbitrators which at present numbers 
more than 5,000 prominent business and pro- 
fessional men. These persons are available 
through the different parts of the United States 
to serve as arbitrators in any case in which they 
may be chosen by the parties. 


Modern commercial arbitration, however, is not 
exclusively a practice and policy of trade associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce. As business 
men are becoming acquainted with it in their 
trade associations and as educational work which 
is promoted by the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation progresses and as lawyers become famil- 
iar with it, arbitration clauses are being inserted 
into a great many different types of contracts 
where the parties may have no other common 
interests than their relations in the particular 
transaction. 

It will not be denied, in view of these facts, 
that the modern practice of commercial arbitra- 
tion has become the prevailing policy of Ameri- 
can associated business. Indeed, by way of gen- 
eral summary it may be noted that the many 
business transactions involved in the production 
and distribution of more than 25 commodities are 
entered into and carried out under modern arbi- 
tration agreements. While there are no complete 
figures concerning the number of business men 
and dollars and cents volume of business em- 
braced in the practice, it is suggestive to note 
that the Grain Dealers National Association, a 
pioneer among the 150 national trade associations 
who have this practice, has 5,000 members whose 
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annual gross business embraces the distribution 
of fully 85 per cent of the grain produced in the 
United States. r 

Since this development has taken place so re- 
cently and rapidly in the United States it may 
be well to cite a precedent. It should be noted 
that the same practice has been similarly inte- 
grated into the business and commerce of Eng- 
land and the continent for many years. I will 
quote the following from the report of Samuel 
Rosenbaum, of the Philadelphia bar, which was 
made after he had made an extensive study of 
law administration in England. This report was 
published by the American Judicature Society in 
1916 and is as follows: 

English Arbitration 

“A very large proportion of the business dis- 
putes of England never ccme into the courts at 
all, but are adjusted by. tribunals established 
within the various trade associations and ex- 
changes. This is especially true of the vast 
wholesale distributing trades which are respons- 
ible for a great part of the immense volume of 
Imports and exports constantly flowing through 
the ports of England, and give them the com- 
manding position they occupy towards the sea- 
horne trade of the world. Disputes over the 
quality and condition of consignments of grain, 
cotton, sugar, coffee, fruit, rubber, timber, meats, 
hides, seeds, fibers, fats, and countless other 
articles of commerce, as well as every conceiv- 
able variety of dispute that can arise out of a 
contract for sale and delivery, such as questions 
of delays, quantities, freights, interpretation, etc. 
—all these are passed upon by business arbi- 
trators selected by reason of their familiarity 
with the customs of the trade and with the tech- 
nical facts involved, and not submitted to juries 
whose ignorance would usually be equally com- 
prehensive. 

“So firmly established is the custom of arbitra- 
tion in these lines that every contract-form used 
by shippers, brokers, buyers, and users of these 


articles contains a clause binding the parties to. 


submit to arbitration any dispute that might 
arise out of the contract. But it is not these 
trades alone that resort to arbitration. The arbi- 
tration clause will be found in every charter- 
party for the hire of a ship, in every bill of lad- 
ing for goods carried by sea, in every salvage 
agreement, in every policy of marine, accident or 
fire insurance, in every building contract, in 
every engineering contract, whether mechanical, 
electrical or gas, in every lease of property, in 
every partnership or agency agreement, and in 
innumerable other forms of contract. Finally, 
there is a well-confirmed tradition among busi- 
ness men, even though there is no written con- 
tract covering a particular dispute, to submit 
differences to arbitration after they have arisen.” 

With this sketch of the modern development of 


commercial arbitration, question naturally arises 


why is it becoming so popular; what, if anything, 
is the trouble with the courts and court trials. 


I will briefly enumerate the prevailing reasons. 


for resorting to this policy of arbitration which 
looks, as concededly it does, to the elimination 
of lawsuits in the courts. 

First: The congestion of court calendars, espe- 
cially in commercial centers, necessitates too 
long delays between the date of filing a case and 
its trial. Productive capital is unduly tied up. 
In: the meantime witnesses forget, die or move 
away, bankruptcies intervene, and contingent lia- 
bilities must be set up which will be reported by 
such agencies as Bradstreet and Dunn. 

Legal Red Tape 

Second: Many a business man has complained 
that when, as a party litigant, he appears at the 
courthouse at the time set for trial, rarely does 
the case proceed promptly—even if it is not 
formally postponed. In the meantime his time 
and attention has been distracted from his busi- 
ness without results and his suspense and irri- 
tation aggravated. 

Third: The ritual of pleadings and the law of 
evidence sound strange and threatening to the 
layman, though he is of average intelligence. 

Fourth: 
of some lesser official at the courthouse is gen- 
erally irritating. 

Fifth: Trial practice, of which the average 
business man knows nothing, seems strange, 
absurd, technical and treacherous, and not infre- 
quently to involve bickering, bartering and com- 
promise. 

Sixth: The jury system, in so far as the sys- 
tem imposes upon the parties, as it does all too 
often, a bootblack and grocery clerk to hear and 
decide a case concerning a complicated, technical 
question arising out of a modern business trans- 
action seems obsolete. Similar inconsistency 
often prevails in the scheme of submitting such 


“markable ‘truism 


Appearance of arrogance on the part ~ 


a case to a judge learned in Blackstone and Kent 
and the statutes, but necessarily unacquainted 
with the complex and technical details of modern 
business transactions. 

Seventh: The case becomes a matter of public 
information, with possibility that its publicity 
will reflect upon the credit and trade position of 
one or both of the parties. 

Highth: Established dockets at established 
courthouses searcely can operate to the special 
convenience of the particular parties. 

Ninth: A lawsuit rarely restores friendly 
business relations between the parties litigant. 
In a lawsuit one beats the other in a game which 
generally generates personal prejudices. 

Modern commercial arbitration, on the other 
hand, contemplates the choice of one or more 
(but ordinarily not a dozen) persons specially 
qualified to decide the particular case because of 
their experience and training. There is no de- 
lay unless the parties wish it. There is no ritual 
of pleading and no trial under technical rules of 
the law of evidence. Each party informally tells 
his side of the case. Each party in the presence 
of the arbitrators and of each other, cross-ex- 
amines, in his own way, the adverse party and 
his witnesses. The hearing is in private and at 
such time and place as satisfies the convenience 
of the parties and arbitrators. There are no 
pompous or yawning clerks. Experience also in- 
dicates that an arbitral adjustment of a business 
controversy leaves the parties amenable to fur- 
ther business relations with each other. Even 
of more importance, perhaps, experience shows 
that the modern use of agreements in contracts 
or articles of membership to arbitrate disputes 
which may arise in the future induces the parties 
to settle their own misunderstandings before 
they become formal controversies. That is, the 
modern practice of commercial arbitration aids to 
eliminate not only litigation but also formal ar- 
bitrations. 


Arbitration Cuts Cost 

In other words by modern commercial arbitra- 
tion, American associated business seeks to cut 
costs and preserve good will by adjusting its own 
disputes according to its own methods. 

With this summary of the modern development 
of commercial arbitration and the reasons for its 
recent and rapid adoption by American associated 
business, I will turn to certain legal aspects of 
commercial arbitration in order to set forth a 
background for what are conceded to be the two 


most important problems now involved in recent 


legislation regulating commercial-arbitration and 
which vitally affect its modern practice. 

In Vynior’s case, decided by the English courts 
in ,1609, Lord Coke is reported to have remarked 
that “a man cannot by his act make such 
authority, power or warrant not countermand- 
able, which is by the. law and its own nature 
countermandable.” With this utterance of a re- 
started the Anglo-American 
“common law doctrine of revocability of agree- 
ments to arbitrate. This doctrine received its 
most popular formula in the case of Kill v. Hol- 
lister, decided by the English courts in 1746, to 
the effect that such agreements are against pub- 
lic policy and are therefore revocable because 
otherwise they would “oust the courts of juris- 
diction.” We recall that agreements to arbitrate 
are said to be “revocable” when either of two 
questions are raised concerning them: (1) when 
issue is made whether a party can sue in court 
notwithstanding he has made an agreement to 
arbitrate the case; (2) When issue is made 
whether by notice he can revoke the power of 
arbitrators, or prevent the effective appointment 
of arbitrators, provided he has given such notice 
before an award is rendered. We also recall that 
our equity courts have had the same rules as 
those of our law courts concerning the revoca- 
bility of arbitration agreements and also that 
our equity courts will neither order specific per- 
formance of agreements to arbitrate, nor appoint 
arbitrators when a recalcitrant party refuses to 
do so. -.At the most, the aggrieved party has 
some nominal recovery for the revocation of the 
agreement by an action for damages. Lastly, we 
know that when, and if, the parties perform their 
arbitration agreement, and as award is rendered, 
that unless the losing party voluntarily performs 
the award, it is necessary for the successful 

party to bring a lawsuit in court to recover on 
the award. In short, our common law and equity 
courts have offered little inducement or sanction 
for the faithful performance of agreements to 
arbitrate and these cases have kept the path to 
litigation wide and open. 

It is true that arbitration statutes have been 
long standing in almost every state of the United 
States. In general, however, these statutes do 
not displace common law arbitrations nor the 


rules of law to which we have just referred. In 
general, these statutes provide that if an agree- 
ment to arbitrate is executed with the formalities 
prescribed by the statute, and, in many statutes, 
if it is filed in a designated court, and if the 
arbitral hearing is conducted pursuant to the 
statute, which may regulate those proceedings in 
more or less detail, then an award duly rendered 
according to the statute can be entered in some 
court by some summary procedure such as a mo- 
tion. Judgment must then be entered thereon 
and execution issued forthwith unless cause is 
found to vacate or correct and modify the award 
as provided in the statute. In some states an 
agreement to arbitrate which is entered into 
pursuant to one of these older statutes is made 
irrevocable at least to the extent that an action 
in court cannot be maintained on the dispute 
which the parties have agreed to arbitrate. These 
older statutes rarely, if ever, provide for the 
specific enforcement of an agreement to arbitrate, 
and there are almost no provisions that a court 
shall appoint an arbitrator if a party refuses to 
do so. 
Relation of Law to Trade Rules 

The most significant aspect of these older 
statutes, however, especially in view of the mod- 
ern practice of commercial arbitration which we 
have reviewed, is that they comprehend only 
agreements to arbitrate existing controversies. 


' They do not change the common law rules of 


revocability and ‘non-enforceability of agree- 
ments to arbitrate future~disputes. This is not 
surprising when—it is remembered that these 
statutes were enacted long prior to the modern 
practice of commercial arbitration by associated 
business. 

With the modern practice comes the demand 
for legislation which will abrogate the common 
law rules of revocability and non-enforceability 
of agreement to arbitrate future as well as ez- 
isting disputes, and the demand that there be a 
minimum of formalities required for such agree- 
ments. Irrevocable and specifically enforceable 
agreements to arbitrate future disputes are the 
future legal support of the practice. 

I would emphasize, however, that my state- 
ment is that such law as will render such agree- 
ments irrevocable and specifically enforceable are 
the future legal support of the modern practice. 
Many trade associations are providing substitute 
sanctions for their own arbitration agreements 
pending legislation which will abrogate the com- 
mon law rules of their revocability. For example, 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation authorize publication in its official 
paper of the name of any member who refuses 
“without justifiable cause’ to arbitrate a con- 
troversy which an adverse party has offered to 
submit to arbitrators. You are familiar with 
Article VI, Section 17 of the Rules of your own 
association which conditions membership upon 
willingness to arbitrate. That by-law, as you re- 
call, provides as follows: 

“Neglect or refusal to submit the subject mat- 
ter of a controversy to arbitration, or failure to 
comply with an award of an Arbitration Commit- 
tee, shall be deemed uncommercial conduct, and 
the penalty therefore shall be expulsion.” 

These sanctions, however,. are in a sense nega- 
tive. They will almost invariably induce mem- 
bers to arbitrate. If, however, the recalcitrant 
party will sustain the penalty, their agreements 
and awards are apparently left subject to com- 
mon law rules. 


New York Arbitration Law 

To meet the unanimous demands of the time 
the New York legislature in 1920 enacted a new 
arbitration statute providing for the irrevoca- 
bility of written future disputes clauses, as well 
as written agreements to arbitrate existing dis- 
putes, It also provides that such agreements 
shall be specifically enforceable by motion to the 
court for an order that a recalcitrant party pro- 
eeed according to his agreement and for the ap- 
pointment of an arbitrator by the court if such 
party refuses to comply. Since that date the 
same provisions have been enacted in New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, Territory of Hawaii, Oregon, 
it is supposed, and in Pennsylvania, California 
and Louisiana. The United States Arbitration 
Act, which became effective January 1, 1926, also 
enacts the same rules for agreements to arbitrate 
matters of dispute arising out of transactions in 
interstate and foreign commerce and admiralty. 
The United States Arbitration Act was drafted 
by the Committee on Commerce Trade and Com- 
mercial Law of the American Bar Association 
and was approved by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Credit for the enactment of the United 
States Arbitration Act is, in a large measure, due 
to the American Bar Association and its Com- 
mittee on Commerce Trade and Commercial Law. 
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Although this policy concerning future-dis- 
putes clauses as well as agreement to arbitrate 
existing disputes has been enacted in these seven 
states and the Territory of Hawaii and by the 
Congress of the United States, a different arbitra- 
tion statute has been recommended to the state 
legislatures by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform Laws. This statute has 
been adopted in Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, and 
North Carolina. Like the older arbitration stat- 
utes to which we have referred, the Commission- 
ers’ Act embraces only written agreements to 
arbitrate existing disputes. Agreements to arbi- 
trate future disputes are left subject to common 
law rules of revocability and non-enforceability. 

Judging by the records of the proceedings of 
the commissioners, some of them appear to have 
concluded that the business associations do not 
desire that agreements to arbitrate future dis- 
putes shall be made irrevocable and enforceable 
contrary to common law; at least some commis- 
sioners reported to the conférence that the Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce did not. Secondly, 
some of the commissioners said that they 
thought it was dangerous policy to provide that 
future disputes agreements should be made ir- 
revocable and enforceable specifically, for at the 
time the parties enter into them they do not 
know what disputes may arise, and also that such 
agreements are “jug-handled,” that is, they are 
slipped into contract documents by one party and 
the other party is caught unawares. The at- 
titude of the commissioners is also significant in 
that they induced the American Bar Association 
to approve their Act and, at least in form, to ex- 
pressly repudiate the position which it had taken 
concerning agreements to arbitrate future dis- 
putes in promoting the United States Arbitration 
ACE: 

Concerning this divergence of opinion regarding 
the statutory regulation of future-disputes claus- 
es certain observations seem free from challenge: 

(1) Most of the trade associations desire that 
future-disputes clauses as well as agreements to 
arbitrate existing disputes shall be irrevocable 
and specifically enforceable. Their standard con- 
tracts and their substitute sanctions of publish- 
ing members’ names and providing for expulsion 
from membership of members who refuse to ar- 
bitrate have already been cited. The attitude of 
the business men of Chicago seems scarcely too 
unanimous and certain as some of the Commis- 
sioners seem to have indicated in their proceed- 
ings. It is significant that the following organi- 
zations from Chicago supported the promotion 
of the United States Arbitration Act: Western 
Fruit Jobbers Association of America, National 
Poultry, Butter & Eggs Association, Live Poultry 
& Dairy Shippers Traffic Association, American 
Fruit & Vegetable Shippers Association. I will 
also refer you to the Year Book on Commercial 
Arbitration for a record of the many local trade 
associations in Chicago, such, for example, as the 
Dried and Canned Foods Associations of Chi- 
cago, with its active membership of some 60 
Chicago firms of wholesale grocers, dealers and 
brokers in canned and dried fruits, whose mem- 
bers do business in Chicago under agreements to 
arbitrate their future disputes., 

(2) The Commissioners of six states voted 
against the act. -Commissioners of 23 states 
voted in its favor. No participation is reported 
for commissioners of 19 states. 


(3) The American Bar Association had 23,450 
members at the time of its annual meeting in 
1925. Eighteen hundred and 39 members were 
present at that meeting. Of that number 175 
voted in favor of the Commissioners’ Act, 26 
voted against it. The same relatively insignifi- 
eant quorum and vote expressly repudiated the 
position of their association and the work of its 
committee of commerce, trade, and commercial 
law in connection with the United States Arbitra- 
tion Act. 

(4) It is also in point to note that the Com- 


missioners’ Act is inconsistent with the English © 


Arbitration Act of 1889, and apparently incon- 
sistent with the law of almost every other coun- 
try in the world. (Brazil is excepted). It is 
likewise inconsistent with the following protocol 
on arbitration clauses submitted by the fourth 
assembly of the League of Nations to the mem- 
ber nations for adoption on September 24, 1923: 


“Bach of the contracting states recognizes the 
validity of an agreement whether relating to ex- 
isting or future differences between parties sub- 
ject respectively to the jurisdiction of different 
contracting states by which the parties to a con- 
tract agree to submit to arbitration all or any 
differences that may arise in connection with 
such contract relating to commercial matters or 
to any other matters capable of settlement by 


arbitration, whether or not the arbitration is to 
take place in a country to whose jurisdiction 
none of the parties is subject.” 

(5) The Commissioners’ Act is inconsistent 
with the judgment of the supreme courts of 
Colorado and Washington. Both have recently 
held that future-disputes are at least irrevocable. 
They take the position that if the practice of 
arbitrating is worthy there is no reason why 
parties cannot contract irrevocably for the rem- 
edy. 

(6) The Commissioners’ Act is inconsistent 
with the judgment of every American judge, who, 
in recent years, has expressed an opinion con- 
cerning the common law rules of revocability of 
agreements to arbitrate. They are unanimous in 
expressing regret for being bound by the doctrine 
of stare decisis in this particular instance. 

As a result of this departure in the Commis- 
sioners’ Act, the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion has drafted and submitted to the legisla- 
tures of the several states a substitute Uniform 
State Act which is patterned after the United 
States Act and the new statutes of such states 
as New York. It was adopted by California and 
Pennsylvania in 1927 and by Louisiana during the 
current year. 

Let us now turn to the second important dif- 
ference between the United States Arbitration 
Act and the Commissioners’ Act, which is the 
second important problem ever present in the de- 
velopement of new arbitration legislation. In- 
deed, even among the statutes of the states 
which are patterned after the United States and 
New York Acts as _ respects future-disputes 
clauses, there is want of uniformity on the ques- 
tion. 

It has been uniformly decided by the judges in 
the common law cases that the arbitrator is em- 


have been enacted. I will quote from the perti- 
nent sections of the several statutes. 

The English Act of 1889 provides that “Any 
....arbitrator may....at any state of the pro- 
ceedings....and shall, if so directed by the 
court or a judge state in the form of a special 
case for the opinion of the court any question of 
law arising in the course of the reference.” Un- 
der this provision either party can require the ar- 
bitrator to refer any question of law to the 
court, for if the arbitrator refuses to do so, the 
court, on application by that party, will order 
the arbitrator to do so. An English court has 
held that an agreement by the parties to an 
arbitration clause not to make an application to 
have any questions of law referred to the court 
as authorized in the Act is void for it is said 
to be an attempt to oust the court of jurisdiction. 
[28 Com. Ca. 29 (C. A.)]. 

Under the new Massachusetts Act “any ques- 
tion of law may” be referred to a court “if the 
arbitrator desires” to do so. He is required to do 
so in such case “upon the request of all parties” 
to the arbitration. However, any one party may 
apply to the superior court to instruct the arbi- 
trator upon “a question of substantive law” and 
the court shall do so “in its discretion.” 

The Pennsylvania Act provides for the use of 
the Uniform Declaratory judgments statute, 
which has been adopted in that state, as follows: 
“The arbitrators or the parties to the arbitration, 
with the approval of the arbitrators, shall have 
the right to apply to the court, at any time dur- 
ing the arbitration proceedings, for the determin- 
ation of any legal question in accordance with 
the terms of the Uniform Declaratory Judgment 
Act.” 

The statutes of New York, New Jersey, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, California and Louisiana, and the 
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powered to decide both the law and fact of the 
case under a general submission. 

Only if the arbitrator makes a mistake of law 
apparent on the record of the submission and 
award, will the award be set aside in equity. 
And it is not a “mistake” merely that the arbi- 
trator decides differently from what the court 
would have decided. Only if he obviously as- 
sumes the law to be different from what it is and 
decides the case on the basis that his assumption 
is correct—"“a mistake on his own principles’— 
is there a “mistake.” 

The Commissioners’ Act abrogates these com- 
mon law rules with respect to arbitrations had 
under its provisions. It provides as follows: 
“The arbitrators may, of their own motion, and 
shall by the request of a party to the arbitra- 
tion: . 

“(a) At any stage of the proceedings submit 
any question of law arising in the course of the 
hearing for the opinion of the court, stating the 
facts upon which the question arises, and such 
opinion when given shall bind the arbitrators in 
making their award. 

“(b) State their final award in the form of a 
conclusion of fact for the opinion of the court on 
the questions of law arising on the hearing.” 


The Commissioners’ Act is the only recently 
enacted arbitration statute which does not em- 
brace future disputes clauses but does provide for 
the reference of questions of law to a court. In 
so providing for the reference of questions of law 
to a court.it is also a departure from all of the 
older arbitration statutes in the American states, 
except that of Illinois. 

In order to set forth the variations from the 
common law rule which are enacted by the other 
English and American arbitration statutes which 


United States Arbitration Act, and the Draft Act, 
submitted by the Arbitration Association, have 
no such provisions. 

The problem, it is submitted, is less a matter 
of what types of questions shall or shall not be 
finally determined by the arbitrators in all cases 
and more a problem involving the following 
questions: (1) Shall an arbitration statute allow 
the parties expressly to agree that their arbi- 
trator shall finally decide all or only some classes 
of questions affecting their case and still have 
the benefits of the Act? (2) If both parties fo 
an arbitration agreement desire to stipulate that 
either party may have recourse to a court on any 
aspect of their case, shall they be allowed to do 
so and still have the benefits of the Act? (3) 
If their agreement to arbitrate is silent on any 
such recourse to the courts shall it be granted 
unless both parties agree thereafter to make such 
reference to a court? Under the Commissioners’ 
Act, although the Arbitration agreement is silent 
on the matter, either party can invoke the court 
on a “question of law” regardless of the wishes 
of the other party. 


Lastly, it seems to be an open question how 
far such statutory provisions concerning the 
reference of questions of law to a court as are 
contained in the Commissioners’ Act are really 
designed to bring an arbitral hearing within the 
technical rules of trial court practice. How 
far are the technical rules of the law of evidence, 
the law rules regulating the competency and 
creditability of witnesses, the legal rules with 
respect to opening and closing of cases, imposed 
upon arbitrators by the Commissioners’ Act, in 
derrogation of common law rules? 

It will be recalled that the Massachusetts Act 
seeks to distinguish between “any questions of 
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law” and “a question of substantive law."2 4 The 
arbitrators are required to refer the former upon 
the request of “all parties,” but “a party” can 
require an instruction by the court upon the 
latter if the court in its discretion shall give it. 
It is inferred that questions of “procedural law,” 
whatever that term may mean, which may arise 
in a particular arbitral hearing, are not referable 
to a court unless both parties so request. 


Under the Commissioners’ Act “any question of 
law’’ shall be referred upon the request of “a 
party.” Indeed, the Commissioners’ Act further 
expressly provides that it ‘shall be cause to va- 
cate an award “where the arbitrators were guilty 
of misconduct, in refusing to postpone the hear- 
ing upon sufficient cause shown, or in refusing to 
hear evidence, pertinent and material to the con- 
troversy.” Are questions of “sufficient cause,” 
are questions of what is “evidence pertinent and 
material,” ‘questions of law’ to be referred to a 
court and taken out of the hands of the arbitrat- 
ors if either party so desires? And if the court 
decides in the affirmative, will it decide those 
questions as they have been decided in cases of 
actions brought in court? In short, it may be 
suspected that the commissioners intended to 
turn an arbitration into another type of trial 
court proceeding with all or at least many of the 
technicalities which surround modern trial court 
practice. 

I have given this extended consideration to 
these problems involving future-disputes agree- 
ments and the reference of questions of law to a 
court because of their immediate importance. 
They are the two most important issues which 
must be dealt with in any new legislation which 
may be proposed to meet the modern develop- 
ments in the practice of commercial arbitration. 
Such proposed new legislation is now before a 
great number of state legislatures. 


Will the members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association, a pioneer in the modern prac- 
tice of commercial arbitration, take a positive 
stand on these issues and exert their imfluence on 
the arbitration legislation of their several states? 
If you believe in the policy of providing for arbi- 
tration of disputes before as well as after a dis- 
pute has arisen; if you believe in ending the case 
once and for all by the honest decision of the 
arbitrator, without his sharing questions of law 
with a court, or judge, unless both parties ex- 
pressly agree that he shall then help to promote 
such state arbitration legislation as is patterned 
after the United States Act and oppose the com- 
missioner’s proposed State Arbitration Act. 


I ask this convention to do this: First, if you 
wish and feel the continued practice of agree- 
ments to arbitrate in advance of disputes arising, 
if you wish the practice kept clean and free 
from the technicalities of court proceedure, please 
so express yourselves. You cannot merely say, 
“We are all right in our association,” because 
this legislation will hit you and your procedure 
under your plan of arbitration. Secondly, we need 
your assistance, and if you believe the Federal 
Act, which has been approved by the Bar Asso- 
ciation of America and by a great number of 
trade organizations should be supported, give 
that your support. 

The President: I am sure every one who has 
heard Dr. Sturges’ remarks will agree this has 
been one of the most interesting talks ever made 
to this body, because we are so vitally inter- 
ested in arbitration. The questions the Doctor 
has asked are important as far as we are con- 
cerned, and I will ask the Resolutions Committee 
to take this matter under consideration in pre- 
senting their resolutions to the association to- 
morrow. I am sure if there are any questions 
any of us want to ask, that Dr. Sturges will an- 
swer them, : 

Secretary Quinn: I was out when Professor 
Sturges began his address, and did not get the 
full import of it. Arbitration in this association 
is quite an old thing. In 1902, or 26 years ago, 
we passed our first compulsory arbitration rule, 
and we have been developing that for the last 26 
years. As President Sturtevant says, it goes 
without saying that we do not want any of these 
things you spoke of, but in what way would this 
proposed attempt on the part of these various 
people impinge upon our present method of con- 
ducting arbitration? We have none of the troubles 
you speak of. We _have simplified it, and have 
completely forced out of the picture the lawyer 
with all of these various technical questions of 
fact and questions of law. When a man joins 
our association, he obligates himself by joining 
to abide by the constitution and by-laws which 
specifically impose compulsory arbitration upon 
him, not.only as to any disputes in existence, but 
those that may thereafter arise, only concerning 
the grain trade, of course. The only way we 


can enforce it is through expulsion. We have a 
little magazine we publish every two weeks, and 
if a man refuses to arbitrate, we expel him, and 
notice of that expulsion is given in this magazine. 
We do not maintain a blacklist or tell our mem- 
bers not to deal with him. We simply say A has 
refused to arbitrate with B, and it has the force 
and effect of a blacklist because it is notice to 
our members that here is one member who re- 
fuses to live up to the obligation he voluntarily 
assumed. This act you speak of with reference 
to Federal arbitration is not of benefit to us, be- 
cause under it you can only arbitrate disputes 
of $3,000 and upward, and ours are usually under 
that figure. The biggest one we have had was 
$8,000, and another of $6,000, but those have been 
the only large disputes. Most of ours are $500, or 
$200, or $600, and some are less than $100. So 
the Federal Act does not apply to us and does 
not help us. 

Another thing with reference to the state arbi- 
tration act which you are trying to get the 48 
states to adopt; our members are scattered in 
the 48 states, and most of our business is of an 
interstate character. Under this act, if a man 
refused to sign the arbitration agreement, the 
only way we can compel him to sign it would be 
to go to court, and get an enforcement order to 
compel him to sign it. That would be expensive, 
and nearly all of our disputes are interstate. An 
act of that kind would be of value to a local 
chamber of commerce, where such an order could 
be secured with little expense and without loss 


of time, but if a man in Minneapolis had a diss 


pute with a man in Seattle, or the same man had 
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a dispute with someone in Jacksonville, and the 
fellow there refused to arbitrate, we would be 
compelled to go to court in Florida to compel 
him to arbitrate. We have never been forced to 
do anything of that kind, because we simply hold 
over his head the expulsion, which has all the 
force and effect of a rule of that kind. 


Dr. Sturges: So far as your particular associa- 
tion is concerned, you are apparently quite for- 
tunate in the matter of expulsion; in other words, 
in most of your cases which arise between mem- 
bers which present a dispute, the threat of ex- 
pulsion is enough to make the parties arbitrate, 
so far as the going function is concerned, at the 
present time you do not need anything more. 
When, as and if you do have an individual who re- 
fuses to arbitrate, and who is willing to be ex- 
pelled under your Article VI, what is the other 
individual party going to do? Under the law as 
it stands today, he must proceed according to 
common law rules. If the member will stand 
being expelled, you are left with all of the com- 
mon law rules. That is a fringe; there would be 
few of those cases arise. The statute would be 
of assistance in that sort of a case. 


In a second type of situation, a dispute be- 
tween a member and a non-member, or dealings 
between a member and one not a member, your 
policy is to encourage arbitration there. Your 
rules and by-laws clearly have no operative effect 
upon non-members. In that particular case that 
puts the member at rather a serious disadvan- 
tage, the lack of mutuality. I do not know what 
volume of transactions go on, where a member 
of your organization would be in a business deal 


with a non-member. Whatever they may be, few 
or many, the arbitration statute copied after the 
Federal Act would give you a remedy. The Com- 
missioners’ Act would do the same thing, but 
when you had the arbitration, you would then 
have a lawsuit. More important than that is the 
third observation: I live in academic halls, far 
removed from contact with business people, but 
looking at it from a little more general view and 
as a sort of missionary proposition, you people 
have had experience with the plan of arbitration 
in lieu of litigation for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury; then is your experience convincing enough 
to you that you would feel like getting back of 
this thing to make it available to persons not 
organized in trade organizations, and then to 
make it available in those organizations where 
the sanction of expulsion has not been provided, 
or where the members disregard it? There may be 
such economic situation between the seller and 
buyer that there will be some ill feeling. The 
seller may have a greater economic business posi- 
tion; he may be able to force his way. Those two 
stay in an arbitration agreement only because they 
feel they have to. Where there has been an 
economic squeeze between two sections of your 
membership, you must have something more than 
the threat of expulsion. The sellers want to 
sell and they buyers want to buy, and they 
will go where they can do _ that. If you 


_have a contract to cover that field, and they 


won’t arbitrate, you must have something 
besides your trade association sanction. There 
are many business transactions that transpire 
between business-men where neither of them, 
with respect to the particular transaction, has 
any trade association rule. I may be buying my 
coal from a distributor, and we have nothing in 
common except the particular transaction. If we 
enter into an agreement to arbitrate, is it good 
policy for us to do it? Secondly, what kind of 
a contract should it be? One we can get out of 
if we wish to, or that requires such litigation as 
would be necessary under some of these agree- 
ments? If we do have arbitration, then what? 
Shall it be the Federal attitude or the attitude of 
the Commissioners’ Act? Perhaps more important 
than anything else is the moral backing for a 
type of legislation which comes closest to the 
modern practice, your practice and the practice 
of more than 150 other organizations. 

Mr. Manchester: Under our exchange rules 
and by-laws we have all the rules you have men- 
tioned as to members and non-members, and the 
right to go into court and on motion secure judg- 
ment and execution. With all that, is there any 
right in either party who feels that his rights in 
equity have been transgressed to take an appeal 
to an equity court, and have that Judgment looked 
over and perhaps set aside? 

Dr. Sturges: Yes, sir, under all of the statutes, 
and at common law, and under the older arbitra- 
tion statutes, and there is one in every state act 
except two, there are two parallel procedures for 
enforcing the award, and a category of cases 
where the court has, through equitable powers, 
and supervisory power, if there has been fraud 
or duress in entering into the agreement, or if 
the arbitrator does not follow his powers as set 
out in the agreement, or decided more than was 
submitted, then you can have the award modified 
or corrected, and perhaps referred back to the 
arbitrator, or, if vitiated by fraud, it can be 
set aside entirely. There is a residuum of cases 
where the equity court does keep tab on the ar- 
bitrators in the particular case. 

The President: We thank you, Dr. Sturges, very 
much for your giving this splendid address. 

The next is the report of the Committee on 
Transportation, Henry L. Goemann, chairman, 


REPORT OF TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 


OUR committee has had many questions sub- 

mitted to them covering various transporta- 

tion problems during the year and has en- 
deavored to assist in adjusting various differ- 
ences and a few are still in the correspondence 
stage. 

My attention was called to the practice of a 
leading eastern carrier in adjusting overcharge 
claims due to difference in weight. 

The auditor of freight traffic refused to adjust 
and refund freight charged on billed weights 
which were in excess of outturn weight, when 
the difference is within the tolerance of one per- 
cent or 500 pounds minimum. 

The division freight agent in support of his 
auditors position wrote as follows: 

“What is meant is that inasmuch as the dif- 
ference in the billed or loading weight and the 
outturn weight was only 181 pounds and is, 
therefore, within the tolerance of 1 per cent or 
500 pounds minimum, no overcharge in weight 
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can be allowed because our weighing tariff pro- 
vides that were a shipment is reweighed and the 
new weight does not show a difference either 
way of more than the tolerance no change will be 
made in the billed weight. The tariff further 
provides that the tolerance should be 1 per cent 
of the lading with a minimum of 500 pounds. 
As the billed weight of this car was 61,600 
pounds the tolerance would have been 616 pounds. 

“Tolerance is defined as ‘The difference in 
weights due to variation in scale or weighing, 
which may be permitted without correction of 
the billed weight.’ In view of this it is proper 
that the item of weight should be eliminated 
from the claim.’ 

On shipments of grain, carriers generally assess 
their freight charges on the basis of outturn 
weights and if any of our members have similar 
experiences as given above, will be glad to be ad- 
vised of same. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers Association calls my 
attention to the practice of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad insisting upon the notation of ‘shippers 
load and count” be placed upon bills of lading 
issued for shipments of bulk grain from country 
stations. They state it is a forced construction 
of some tariff provisions that relate to package 
freight, but it is construed general in its appli- 
cation, does not exempt from its provision bulk 
grain. They desire having the regulation modi- 
fied so as not to apply to bulk grain. 

What is the experience of ‘shippers located on 
roads other than the Pennsylvania and what are 
your wishes in this matter? 

I have had considerable correspondence with 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association on the subject of heavier load- 
ing of cars as relates to grain, as per their cir- 
cular to grain shippers and published in many of 
their reports of the proceedings of their meet- 
ings held this year, during June and July. 

By virtue of an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the railroads were instructed 
to re-stencil the load limit of all box cars and 
the carriers have generally complied and shippers 
will note that cars now are stenciled with carry- 
ing capacity and load limit, and May 15, 1928, 
was the effective date of changes in load limit 
of many cars and cancelling of previous rule of 
10 per cent over capacity. 

In many cases the carriers have placed heavier 
trucks under many of the low capacity cars with- 
out increasing the cubic content. You will find 
that you cannot put capacity loads in many of 
these cars without exceeding the allowance of 24 
inches from the roof, which the inspection de- 
partments demand and need for proper sampling 
and inspection. While shippers should help the 
railroads all they can, do not load your cars be- 
yond this inspection limit and avoid jeopardizing 
your inspection. 

The tendency of the carriers is to build larger 
capacity cars, say of hundred thousand pounds 
and over with a maximum carrying load limit of 
128,000 pounds, and eliminating gradually the 
building of cars of 60 and 80,000 pounds capa- 
city, this will probably mean increased minimums 
beyond those in effect now and with capacity 
loading as per their circular request, will serious- 


ly affect the small Country shipper as well as the: 


smaller buyer whose demand is limited and if he 
ordered mixed cars of grain the carriers penalize 
him by charging for the privilege $5 per car as 
well as charging the entire cost of installing 
partitions. 

In fact loading large cars in use at present to 
their capacity, creates a hardship to a majority 
of buyers of grain and grain products who sup- 
ply consumers at interior points. 

Mr. Gormley in addressing the meeting of Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board at Green Bay, 
Wis., July 138, 1927, in his remarks stated: 


“Apparently the shippers are fearful that if. 
they co-operate with the railroads and the car. 


service division in bringing about a better utiliz- 
ation of freight car equipment that later the re- 


sult of that work will be used as a leverage to, 


inerease minimum without any regard to com- 
mercial necessities. We wish it to be thoroughly 
understood that the car service division in con- 
nection with the work assigned to them by the 
Board of Directors of the American Railway 
Association to bring about better utilization of 
equipment have nothing whatever to do with the 
minimums, and do not want to have. Therefore, 
our endeavors to increase the load per car have 
absolutely no relation to the question of tariff 
minimums. That is a question entirely outside 
of our jurisdiction.” 

That is the trouble, the effort for heavier load- 
ing conflicting with tariff rules instead of being 
in harmony. 

I addressed a letter to each of the chairmen of 


grain committees of the various regional ad- 
visory boards and so you will know. just what I 
have said to them, I quote same herewith:— 

“T would like to bring to your attention, the 
page article headed ‘Grain Shippers’ and pub- 
lished in Ohio Valley Shippers, also Great Lakes 
regional advisory boards last issue of their pro- 
ceedings and I assume that the page was printed 
in all of the various regional advisory boards re- 
ports, of the proceedings of their last meeting. 


“On behalf of the Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation and as the chairman of their Trans- 
portation Committee, I object to the method used 
in putting out this propaganda of heavier load- 
ing to shippers, without having the subject de- 
bated at a regular meeting, (for it was not at 
the meeting held at Buffalo on June 20, 1928). 

“Publication of this loading request without 
debate is certainly not working in a co-operative 
spirit with grain shippers, is ill advised and 
likely to cause confusion, particularly on the part 
of the small country shippers. 

“My information is that the circular was is- 
sued by the car service division for the reason 
that both shippers and receivers had called their 
attention to the fact that a great many people 
did not understand that the load limit now sten- 
ciled on equipment took the place of the old 10 
per cent above marked capacity; that they would 
obtain heavier loading, particularly with grain, 
if attention of shippers were called to the fact 
that the carrying capacity of the car was now 
the stenciled load limit. 


“In carriers’ request as published they urge 
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and stress the fact to load bow cars to full car- 
rying capacity, (which probably will be under- 
stood by shippers to mean to roof of car) also 
request to load to weight prescribed by load limit 
(which is the actual permissible capacity of 
car). Somewhat confusing. 

“This loading request ignores. the tariff rules 
which provide for the weight requirements and 
that in order to secure proper official sampling 
and inspection it is necessary to load so as to 
leave 24 inches space from the roof of the car at 
the side walls of the car and levelled uniformly. 


“Where cars are loaded nearer the roof than 24 
inches, it makes it. impossible for samplers to 
secure samples. and inspectors to furnish final 
grades until the cars are moved to some point 
for unloading, thus leaving the hazard of condi- 
tion and market value with the shipper until un- 
loaded, that sometimes, requiring many days. 


“Therefore, when cars are loaded to within 24 
inches of the roof it is the maximum capacity 
carriers can expect and in my correspondence 
with M. J. Gormley, of the American car service 
division, I have suggested that the following rule 
be used and be the basis for their request upon 
grain shippers and that they publish same in 
their next printed report of their proceedings. 


“They should also instruct their field repre- 
sentatives, travelling freight and local station 
agents, accordingly. 

“Rule suggested is as follows: ‘Please load 


all ears to within 24 inches of the roof at the 


side walls of the car, but in no case load in ex- 
cess of load limit stenciled on side of car. 

‘In line with rule of Docket 9009, Section 13 
of Appendix No. 4 covering trimming cars, i. eé., 
that the car be trimmed and levelled as required 
for proper sampling and inspection. 

‘To prevent overloading of cars weigh grain 
into cars, if by following the load limit weight 
there is more space than 24 inches at side walls 
of car after levelled do not increase loading but 
insert on shipping ticket and bills of lading load- 
ed to load limits.” 

“May I suggest that if you agree with the 
above that you bring this subject before your 
next. meeting and have a resolution passed that 
the car service division of the American Railway 
Association be requésted to’adopt: the rule quoted 
as their suggestions’ to grain’ shippers for load- 
ing instead of the suggestions published.” 

Your Transportation Committee recommends 
that the rule we have suggested te: M. ‘J. Gorm- 
ley, chairman, car service division, American 
Railway Association, be endorsed and adopted 
and that your committee be instructed to give 
this subject the fullest publicity and that ship- 
pers be ‘requested to load in accordance with 
railroad tariff rules and “to within 24 inches of 
the roof of car and uniformly levelled whenever 
possible, as per rule stibmitted. 

As I stated, this is rather a serious subject, 
and I am working in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the field office, about the 
overloading of these cars. The reports I have 
show that on corn and oats there is a gradual 
overloading of the car which prevents a clean cer- 
tificate of inspection at the time the car is in- 
spected. They run from 8.6 to 13.6 overloaded 
ears in percentage at the different markets, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Peoria and Nashville, and 
some of the other smaller markets. That means 
that the shipper has to stand between that certifi- 
cate, and if the car gets out of condition, or the 
car is found to differ, he must take the risk of 
the market condition of the grain when it gets 
to the unloading place. That is a condition that 
should not exist. As the carrier cannot insist 
upon a heavier loading than within 24 inches of 
the roof of the car, we should not permit this 
propoganda to go out to the shippers, and urge 
them not to adopt the suggestions of the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. I appeared before the Inspectors’ Asso- 
ciation this morning, and they had passed a 
resolution adopting this proposition that all cars 
be loaded within 24 inches of the roof. Even 
that is not sufficient to get a certificate on damp 
grain; and the weight per bushel, as well as the 
condition, makes a great difference. Wheat is 
the one grain you can load properly, where corn 
and oats cannot be loaded that way. The Commit- 
tee thinks it should be supported, and should be 
glad to have you take such action as you desire, 
and instruct us in the matter. 

Mr. Gray: I think the transportation proposition 
is getting more serious every day, and no one is 
better able to solve the problem than Mr. Goe- 
mann. In connection with his remarks there are 
five things, weight tolerance, size of cars and 
load limit, bulkhead charge, shipper’s load and 
count. If we do not get wide awake to these, the 
railroads will give us more trouble in the future 
than they have in the past. The .shippers as a 
whole should help Mr. Goemann. “I move the 
adoption of his‘report; both the resolutions and 
the supplementary: portion. (Seconded.) 

Mr. Green: 
Mr. Gray has submitted, which I would like to 
offer as a substitute. It is as follows: 

This association heartily endorses the recom- 
mendation of Henry L. Goemann, chairman of our 
Transportation Committee, regarding the loading 
of cars as suggested to J. PF. Gormley, chairman 
of the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 

We feel this matter should be given the widest 
publicity possible through Who Is Who In the 
Grain Trade and trade papers, and that all ship- 
pers be requested to load in accordance with the 
railroad tariff rules to within 24 inches of the 
roof of the car, so that proper inspection may be 
made of contents, regardless of railroad request 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Gray: We shall be glad to accept that as a 
substitute for our motion. 

The Secretary: Don’t you think you should put 
that 24 inches from side wall? The roof is not 
perfectly flat. 

Mr. Green: Isn’t that generally understood? 

The Secretary: No. it isn’t. 

Mr, Green: I will change that. 

Mr. Hammom: We have to pay the $5. We do 
not mind that so much, but some of the railroads 
are now charging for the material that goes into 
the bulkheads. It is very convenient to load 
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out a car with two different kinds of grain to 
accommodate your rule, but I do not see why 
we should pay the $5 and then another amount 
for the bulkhead. We should eliminate either 
the bulkhead charge or the $5. 

Mr. Goemann: The $5 is for the privilege of 
shipping a bulkhead car. We have had that up. 
You have to pay for the labor and cost of mate- 
rial in installing the bulkhead. That is the 
charge now, because the customer is unable to 
take the tremendous size of cars; he hasn’t the 
reed for the capacity. I do not know whether we 
can meet that without making formal complaint, 
and that is expensive. The informal complaint 
was decided against the association. 

Mr. Fristoe: We have gotten along the last 
little while with the use of grain sacks. With 
corn and oats we put the oats in sacks, take 
about 40 sacks, and it makes a good bulkhead, 
we take two tiers of them, about 80 bushels, 
and that makes°a good bulkhead. You may have 
to file a claim to get your $5 back, but after 
a while you won’t have to. We did for a couple 
of claims, and after that they were allowed. The 
Pennsylvania told us the $5 was charged for the 
abuse of the car, nailing the bulkhead in. This 
way it doesn’t cost us anything but the sacks, 
and it costs about $2.50 perhaps. 

The President: Does your bulkhead ever break 
down? 

Mr. Fristoe: No, sir, it is better than boards. 

Mr. Goemann: Your sacks may cost you more 
than the bulkheads, and if you loaded more than 
two grains, you would have to make two walls. 

Mr. Fristoe: We use about 40 or 50. It costs us 
around $2.50. We took it up under the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Chambers, and it’ has worked very 
well. 

Mr. Rader: The carriers are all the time build- 
ing larger cars. They do not build sixties any 
more; they are now talking about hundreds. I 
think the attack on this thing should be to 
watch the tariff end closely. There are rules in 
the tariff that if you order an 80, and they send 
you in a 100, you pay the minimum on the car 
ordered. If the country shipper, when he puts in 
his request, will put that notation on the bill of 
lading, he is safe, but if he neglects to put it 
on the bill of lading, 60 ordered and 80 furnished, 
then when he gets the car to market there are 
some bushels of grain that some one must take. 
We should see that the tariff rules are not 
changed in any way. If the carriers ask for an 
increase in minimum in corn and oats, they could 
not justify it, but if they continue to build these 
large cars, they can say “We -want heavier load- 
ing,”” and it will be an argument to get the tar- 
iff rules changed. The tariff rules governing 
loading of these cars should be watched. 


Mr. Goemann: I think you will find more dif- 
ficulty in loading the split car of corn and oats 
that way because of the impossibility of getting 
your minimum. Where you order these special 
size cars, because of that variation there is a 
technical point that might come up which would 
compel you to take your highest minimum there, 
and that would be your corn. That might give 
trouble. And when you collect your.claim and 
it is different from the tariff, you are violating 
the law. If they say “You pay the $5 and we 
will not charge you for the bulkhead,” you had 
better pay it, because it may be a violation un- 
der the law in accepting a rebate. Along the line 
of heavier loading, I have had a number of con- 
ferences with shippers here, and the fear is 
prevalent that the carriers are greatly increasing 
the size of their cars. I drew up a little memo- 
randum as follows: 

There has come to my attention, for illustra- 
tion, the quotation of a bean-rate from the in- 
ter-mountain territory to Chicago. It went into 
effect probably during the war period. They 
make two classifications of carload minimums, 
one of 50,000, which takes perhaps, let us say, 
$1.20 per 100 to Chicago; and another carload 
basis of 40,000, which would take a 15 cents 
higher rate. This concern told me that they had 
only handled a few, because the only ones who 
buy were the canners, that the chain grocery 
stores would not accept over 40,000-pound cars. If 
these cars grow to 125,000 capacity, with a load 
limit of, say, 100,000, we may run into a classifi- 
cation already established through precedent in 
the tariffs of the carriers. I am giving you the 
word given to me by one of the largest bean 
shippers in the country. So Green's resolution 
passed.) 

Mr. Goemann: I would like to offer the follow- 
ing resolution: 

In view of the reports that are being circu- 
lated that some of the carriers are gradually 
building large capacity cars of say hundred thou- 
sand pounds, also 125,000 pounds and over and 
eliminating the 60 and 80 capacity cars from use 
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in transporting grain, and such action on car- 
riers’ part may become general, same would then 
create a serious handicap to the shippers, who 
are unable to load and sell and buyers who are 
unable to use the heavily loaded cars and who 
therefore demand the tariffs minimums now in 
effect as being the limits of their buying power 
and taxing their capacity to handle. 


Therefore, We hereby go on record and request 
our Transportation Committee to bring to the 
attention of the proper officials of the American 
Railway Association the trade needs and limita- 
tions with respect to the building of larger cars 
than now in general use as per preamble hereto. 

Mr, Green: I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion as read. 

(Seconded by Mr. Moore, and carried.) 

Mr. Goemann: In attending the weighmasters’ 
meeting yesterday morning, they submitted two 
resolutions to this body for endorsement. The 
first is as follows: 

Whereas, it has come to the attention of this 
association that new grain elevators are being de- 
signed and constructed, particularly at country 
points, in such a manner that the car loading 
spouts pass through one or more bins. between 
scale and car, and 

Whereas, this type of construction is conducive 
to loss of grain between scale and car, particu- 
larly when no additional protection is provided 
to prevent the loss of grain, such as an outer 
wall surrounding the car loading spouts where it 
passes through bins, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Terminal Grain Weighmas- 
ters National Association are unanimously agreed 
that this form of construction is not conducive 
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to accurate weights, owing to the possible loss of 
grain between scale and car, and be it further 

Resolved, That Mr. H. L. Goemann, chairman 
of the Transportation Committee of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, be requested to 
present this resolution to that body for their con- 
sideration, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation be requested to place copies of this 
resolution in the hands of elevator builders and 
designers for their guidance when designing and 
building new grain elevators. 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. (Seconded by Mr. Moore, and carried). 

Mr. Goemann: The other is as follows: 

Whereas, investigations conducted by terminal 
grain weighmasters, and statistics compiled by 
terminal grain weighing departments indicate 
clearly that the single sheathed box car is su- 
perior to the double sheathed car as a bulk grain 
carrying vehicle, for several reasons: First, the 
single wall car, when properly constructed of 
Seasoned or kiln dried lumber, is practically leak 
proof, the number of such cars arriving at ter- 
minal markets in a leaking condition being neg- 
ligible. 

Second, no difficulty is encountered at unload- 
ing elevators in removing all of the grain from 
this type of car, their being no inner lining be- 
hind which grain can become lodged. It is not 
an uncommon occurrence that a _ considerable 
quantity of grain becomes pocketed behind the 
linings of double sheathed cars and, due to an 
obstruction in the openings at the bottom of the 
linings, and which cannot be removed without 
first removing one or more of the lining boards. 
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Third, the unloading operation is facilitated to 
a considerable degree when single sheathed cars 
are used; a single sheathed car can be swept 
clean in less time than it takes to sweep a double 
sheathed car, due to the fact, mentioned above, 
that grain lodged between the two walls, and 
also along the belt rail, must be removed before 
the car can be pronounced clean. 


Be It Resolved, Therefore, that the Terminal 
Grain Weighmasters National Association are 
unanimously agreed that the single sheathed box 
car has demonstrated itself as being the ideal 
type of car for the transportation of bulk grain, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Mr. Henry L. Goemann, chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee of the 
Grain Dealers National Association, be requested 
to present this resolution to that body for their 
consideration, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation be requested to place copies of this 
resolution in the hands of master car builders of 
the extensive grain carrying railroads, and build- 
ers and designers of freight cars, for their con- 
sideration when designing and building new cars 
for use in the transportation of bulk grain and 
other commodities. 

Mr. Goemann: I move the adoption of this res- 
olution. (Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried). 

The President: We will now have the report 


of F. G. Coe, chairman of Arbitration Committee 
No. 2. 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION 
COMMITTEE NO. 2 


OUR Arbitration Committee No. 2 has been 
Yy charged with the consideration of only two 

cases during the present year. These were 
—Case No. 1253—Dyer & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
vs. The Sheffield Elevator Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Case No. 1274—Paul Kuhn & Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., vs. John T. Higgins, Otterbein, 
Ind., the latter coming to us on appeal from the 
decision of the Arbitration Committee of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers Association. Decision in 
these matters were rendered last March. 

Your committee has only one recommendation 
to make, namely, to again call the attention of 
the trade to the necessity of having the evidence 
in all arbitration cases carefully and properly 
prepared. Many contestants seem to labor under 
the delusion that an Arbitration Committee can 
“read between the lines” or that it has the power 
of clairvoyance. The committee can only form 
its judgment and render its decision upon the 
evidence actually before it and litigants should 
assure themselves in advance that their cases 
are presented in an orderly, logical and clear 
manner and that they are supported by all the 
documentary evidence in their possession. This 
not only aids the committee in weighing also the 
facts, but assures a fair and just verdict. 

Mr. MacDonald: This morning as the members 
entered the hall, up to 9:40 checks were passed 
out to each one. At the end of the meeting, 
those numbers will be drawn from a hat for 
these prizes we have here. These are given as 
attendance prizes, and they have been donated by 
the various grain exchanges. We have been 
hopeful this might help our attendance and punc- 
tuality. - 

The President: I regret to say that B. BE. Clem- 
ent, chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 
is seriously ill, and will be unable to be here, 
He has been unable to prepare a report. The 
subject matter of his report has therefore been 
incorporated in the reports of the secretary and 
president. 

We will now have the drawings of the at- 
tendance prizes. 

Drawings were had, and the following were 
the winners of the prizes: 

First prize, A. H. Fuller of The Spencer Equity 
Exchange Company, Spencer, Ohio; second prize, 
C. L. Zortman, of the Edinboro Co-operative As- 
sociation, Edinboro, Pa.; third prize, Roland E. 
Smith, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; fourth prize, Charles Ss, Knudson, of the 
Industry Elevator Company, Industry, Iowa; fifth 
prize, John S. Green of H. Verhoeff & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sixth prize, C. B. Rader, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.; seventh 
prize, Frank A. Theis, of the Simons Shields 
Lonsdale Company, Kansas City; eighth prize, 
E. M. Brown, of F. C. Brown Company, Barton, 
Vt.; ninth prize, James A. Sturges, of J. A. 
Sturges & Co., East Hampton, Mass; tenth prize, 
L. B. Boston, of the John Hinkley Sons Company, 
Hyannis, Mass.; eleventh prize, Harold L. Gray, 
of Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Company, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; twelfth prize, H. A. Slayton, of H. A. 
Slayton & Co., Morrisville, Vt. 

The President: You have to give these New 
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England fellows credit for coming early and 
staying through. 

If there is nothing further to come before us, 
we will now adjourn until tomorrow morning at 
9:30 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


HE convention was called to order by Presi- 
Tax Sturtevant at 9:45 a. m. 

The President: We are due for a disap- 
pointment this morning. We have a telegram 
from Dr. Guthrie that he has been in an accident, 


.and that it will be impossible for him to be here 


to address us this morning. He has sent his ad- 
dress, and we will publish it in full in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR GUTHRIE 


HE World War put us on our metal. It tested 
T our manhood. It gave our united democracy 

its first great trial of strength. It raised a lot 
of doubts as to the strength of democracy, its ef- 
ficiency, its ability. It made us take invoice of our 
institutions, of our man power, of our elasticity, 
alertness, honesty, and sincerity, and versatility 
under stress. It tested our financial resources, 
our ability to borrow and our willingness to loan. 
Up to date many of these things had been taken 
for granted. The last 10 years have made us show 
cause. 

Moreover, these trying years made us evaluate 
other peoples and other nations and other institu- 
tions. It led us to inquire into the basis of national 
life and independence and led us to think, if not 
to determine, in the terms of our great spokesman, 
Mr. Wilson; self-determination. It made us see 
ourselves as a great rich democratic state in per- 
spective. It made us again ask, with that same 
spokesman, if this democracy was safe in a world 
of militant autocracy, and we accepted very widely 
the effective slogan that we fought to make the 
“world safe for democracy.” That is, we fought 
for insurance of our system in a militant world— 
a world apt at any time to break out into fires of 
war. Again, in that fateful telegram to Prince 
Max we reaffirmed our confidence in representative 
institutions, in parllamentary government by telling 
him and the Central Powers, ‘““‘We must persist 
until you repent and mend your ways and help 
make this world safe for our system. We gained 
these vantage points. We did help democratize 
Germany. We did help liberalize Austria. We did 
see and encourage and aid oppressed nations do 
what we once did—take their place among the 
nations of the world. 

We then accomplished another task. We under- 
took to find or make or help to make a world of 
peace. We started like Sir Galahad to seek a 
priceless treasure. We sought to meet and have 
the world meet on the ‘‘Cloth of Gold.” We sought 
to close the Temple of Janus permanently and 
change the ancient ‘day of the truce of God’ into 
a perpetual day when law should reign. 

“When the common sense of most should hold 
the restless realm in awe 

“And the kindly earth should slumber lapt in 
universal law.” 

Not the least of all these undertakings has been 
our process of self-examination and introspéction 
to discover, ‘‘What manner of men we are;” how 
we have conducted ourselves and how we are pre- 
paring to conduct ourselves in the future. It is 
these two propositions that I propose to briefly 
discuss with you at this point. 

Standing at the threshhold is one commanding 
fact recognized by the “founding fathers.” That 
is, the Federal idea in government. Though not 
entirely novel, yet our experiment was on a large 
scale and with large hopes.a departure. To it we 
wera forced both by the laws of logic and by 
historical necessity. The states were here: Vir- 
ginia, New York, Massachusetts, etc. Their tradi- 
tions were nearly two centuries in the making. A 
natural and commanding guide was present in men, 
manners and achievements in peace and in war. 
Moreover, they had interests which, while more 
regional than colonial in nature, yet, gave objec- 
tives to the compounding units. It was, of course, 
this last cause that gave a more solid basis for a 
federal system. The areas differed in their needs 
and in their local and regional institutions. They 
differed in their ideals. They voiced the appro- 
priateness of local self-government and the need 
of a divided sovereignty. 

We, therefore, contrived or better utilized a con- 
trivance that came to hand to give the various 
localities a separate and distinct local life. We, 
therefore, avoided the loose and apparently inade- 
quate Confederation on one hand and the unitary 
or centralized form on the other. We left the states 
sovereign as to all affairs of distinctly local in- 
terest. We created a new creature, a federal or 
national government that should be supreme in 
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respect to all those concerns of general interest; 
as mails, passports, interstate commerce, ete. 

It has not been, nor is it now, the subject of 
controversy as to this basic fact, this distribution 
of these two vast groups of interests. It is and 
has been the selection and assignment of the par- 
ticular matter that shall be allocated to one or to 
the other. This has been, the great concern since 
the great case of McCulloch y. Maryland down 
through Ableman y. Booth, Slaughter House Cases, 
Civil Rights Cases, Hammer y. Dogenhart, Drexel 
Furniture Company Case, ete. But the best state- 
ment of our persistence in a federal system is that 
classic utterance of Chief Justice Chase: ‘The 
American Union is composed of an _ indissoluble 
union of indestructible states.” Texas vs. White, 
70 Wallace,700. 

But the present practical aspect of this case I 
cannot pass in silence. We believe generally, I 
have little doubt, in the expediency of this federal 
scheme of things. The unitary imperial scheme 
bears in itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
The processes of disintegration and decay have dis- 
played like symptoms from the Roman Empire to 
the present British Empire. And the case in point 
attempted the same path to a remedy—the shifting 
of power and responsibility back to the localities. 
The Roman reform came too late and society in 
general decayed. The British have probably taken 
due care and no doubt will enjoy a rejuvenation, a 
return of virile power out to the finger tips. -Pass- 
ing time warns me that I may not linger long to 
describe our present case. I do better to choose 
one acute illustration. We do well to heed Mr. 
Coolidge’s warning words spoken at Kansas City 
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last year on Federal subsidies that “‘the states must 
not give up their local control to a highly central- 
ized authority in the matter of road building and 
other traditional state administered affairs.” 


This outstanding fact and other lesser ones 
involve organization and lead me to remark that 
organization is of two kinds: the ‘common law” 
and the “convention species’’; the first grew up 
like Topsy in the woods or the English Constitu- 
tion also in the woods. The conventional species 
we undertook “is the greatest instrument ever 
struck off at one time by the mind and purpose 
of man,” by the ablest body of men that ever 
sat for a similar purpose. Not that we ignored 
the vast growth of free institutions and the his- 
toric recognition in philosophic terms largely of 
natural inherent human rights. But this consti- 
tution necessitated by stern circumstances con- 
templated an orderly civil and political society. 
Its organizing power is manifest in four direc- 
tions: 

1. The Federal Constitution organized and 
provided for the disposal of the national domain, 

2. It organized the political populations and 
has continued to do so down to the Nineteenth 
Amendment, doubling suffrage in the United 
States. 

3. It-organized the Government in this terri- 
tory by this population, and lastly,: 


4. It organized liberty. 

These are climatic and find their final cause 
in the last, namely the security of the rights of 
man and the striking of a proper balance between 


individual liberty and public order, welfare, and 
stability. 

This was the outstanding contribution of 
American political experience to mankind and 
leads me to further illustration of this organi- 
zation of liberty by discussing the third great 
feature of our government, namely, the principle 
and practice of the separation of powers. I need 
scarcely stop to remind you of the vast influence 
of the French philosopher and historian, Montes- 
quieu of 1748, who in the “Spirit of Laws’’ elab- 
orated the evolving government of England 
where he found liberty growing out of the separ- 
ation of powers and declared that liberty sought 
in any other source was transitory and uncertain. 
I may, however, remind you that in your study 
of the history of liberty in America, you must 
add that more profound separation of powers 
between state and nation to fully appreciate how 
liberty here has grown out of the contest between 
state and nation over the determination of human 
rights. 

I may stop a moment to explain Montesquieu’s 
famous dictum, “Tyranny enters as soon as all 
powers, legislative, executive, and judicial are 
lodged in identical hands.” One need only in a 
cursory manner examine the cases where private 
rights are preserved to discover what a great 
per cent of rights are fought out on the principle 
of this separation of powers; as for instance, the 
“Slaughter House cases” concerning ‘the question 
of whether a man, deprived of freedom of in- 
dustry, can be deprived of it by a state govern- 
ment; the “License Cases” as to whether a state 
can tax a citizen of another state; or in the 
Myers Case as to whether a man can be removed 
from a postoffice position by President Wilson 
without the consent of the Senate; and to appre- 
clate the importance of the conception of organ- 
ized liberty. The Constitution organized natural 
liberty; it conventualized inherent rights; it 
brought them down from the circumambient air 
of philosophic contemplation into the realistic 
domain of law. It brought the Goddess of Justice 
from the clouds of men’s hopes and made her 
walk the dusty path with men along the avenues 
of human realities. 

But that achievement did not come without a 
struggle. And this struggle leads me to briefly 
discuss a fourth outstanding feature of American 
government, namely, the reign of law. So we 
come to that distinctive and outstanding con- 
tributign of our government to universal juris- 
prudence: the work of our Citizens’ Courts. I 
say purposely, ‘Citizens’ Courts” because while 
the courts of the Federal government, in a way, 
do not practice on the basis of the common law, 
yet by both our practice and the. requirements 
of the Seventh Amendment there are no strictly 
administrative law or civil law courts in this 
country. 

This feature must be seen in its two aspects. 
That the supreme court of the nation and of the 
states decide cases and determine human rights 
by determining different grades of law, by hold- 
ing each organ of government up to the common 
law and the constitutional law limitations. Their 
respective powers are thereby maintained as is 
the reign of law in the affairs of men. The power 
of these courts to nullify law and.also adminis- 
trative actions in protecting human rights may 
be and is disputed but to the thoughtful man 
these courts are the paladium of our liberty and 
the guarantee of orderly government everywhere 
and always. 

The second phase of these “Citizen Courts” 
deals with the administration of law and our 
use of them distinguishes miost sharply the 
Anglo-American from the Continental system of 
government. In Europe the courts that decide 
these matters are parts of the government; in 
America these courts are made up of our citi- 
zenry. They operate at the behests of the pop- 
ulace and not at the mandates of the magistracy. 
The difference is significant and must be grasped 
to understand our system of government and our 
protection of liberty. 

And here, my fellow citizens, I cannot leave 
this subject without urging on your attention 
the vast purport of the orderly and effective proc- 
esses of the courts. When these orderly proc- 
esses or functions are interrupted then justice 


flies to brutish beasts and men soon lose their 
reason. 
May I remind you that while voluptuous arro- 


gance sat on the thrones of the Caesars and dis- 
gusting immorality marked Rome to its fall, the 
people of Rome still respected her, were devoted 
to the Roman Eagles. And why? Because to 
the last the local courts did equity between man 
and man and maintained the reign of law in the 
principalities. You will also recall that the only 
English Revolution was preceded by the injustice 
of the “Star Chamber”, the denial of “Petitions 
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of Right’ against the king, and the denial of élaborated and popularized by the great jurist, lustrates with what incursions .a reforming Con- j 
“Habeas Corpus” on behalf of the accused; and Blackstone. This proposed to let law and life gress threatened the states. 
that the shining pathway toward English liber- grow and develop as they had done for a millen- The Civil War period is marked by a vast ex- 
alism is marked by such distinctive victories as ium in England by custom, usage and judicial pansion in the business world and its attendant 
the Independence of the Courts in 1701 and the decisions; “widening down from precedent to unbalancing effects. The zones where this was 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1713. There can hardly precedent the making of a world.” In almost most apparent were the railroads or carrier busi- 
be any tyranny where the courts are effective and bitter sarcasm Bentham and Austin met this ness and the development of corporate industries. 
pure, and there can be neither liberty nor peace, smug satisfaction of the Blackstone School with After the first flush of satisfaction over the 
national or international, when justice flies the the twofold demand that private and social happi- vast mechanical and economic achievements in 
haunts of men. Americans must defend their ness is the goal of all organized effort and these railroading were passed, the inequalities and dis- = 
courts and dround the altar of justice establish ends lie in the pathway of conscious intelligent criminations of the system challenged attention | 
their relentless guardianship and drawing round effort by means of positive law. The vast result- and first led the national Government to under- | 
it the fire of a righteous-indignation say to all ant of these two streams of controversy; the take transit control. It is worthy of comment 
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its foes, open or secret, in the words of the 
Almighty, “So far shall these come and no farther 
and there shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

I presume I have about exhausted my time. I 
also surmise that up to date we are fairly well 
The second part of my study as to the 
doings of the Government are more in doubt. In 
fact, we may here reverse Browning’s famous 
adage, ‘“‘The.ends were well, the means is where 
the doubt begins.” Of course, only the most 
general references. can be made to what the 
World War seems to.have meant to us in direct- 
ing the actions of our. Government. 

There are, however, .certain large outlines I 
may suggest in line with. my previous argument. 


It ‘is clear there may ‘be. certain perversions 
made in the rise of an instrument called a Con- 
stitution. Our system rests: upon a conception 
of’ basic ‘or organic law ‘and. of statutory: law. 
Thé tendency in both state andsnation is to blur 
this distinction. The tendency. for all kinds of 
legislative and ‘reformatory> matter to, filter into 
thé=’ Constitution “is marked: .:The Highteenth 
Amendment is an example. The ill fortune of 
such a venture appears when and if sentiment 
changes and you awake to the fact.that you have 
done something. you’cannot undo. And you begin 
{o realize that you have polluted or diluted the 
sources of your rights*by making them parties 
to the deed, “I.deem this the most significant 
meaning and, in' the minds of’ many,. the most 
legitimate objection \to present ‘day: » prohibition. 

I’may also here, using this and other -illustra- 


tions, as the Child Labor Laws (now, of course ' 
voided) to urge upon you the tendency of the 


national Government to invade the “police power” 
of the states. This “violates an original and 


consistently sustained conception of the position ' 


of the states in‘our Federal system. °Up, to’ date, 


the’ courts have been able to protect us, against © 
this departure as in the Hammer v. Dogenhart 


Case: But had the Twentieth Amendment been 


passed, you would have thwartéd the courts’ in’ 


further maintaining the’ Government as designed 
by the “Founding Fathers”: 

The same line of reasoning is called up in con- 
sidering’ another great change in the structure 
of the states resulting from the Nineteenth 
Améndment forcing’ women suffrage on reluctant 
communities. In this direction let me again in- 
sist that it is not whether it is wise or not for 
women to get or seize the: ballot’. but rather 
whether the use of the’ Federal Constitution as 
an agency to determine voting power within the 
several states is justified. 

Another inquiry started by the Great War re- 
sulted in a changed attitude on immigration—a 
vital concern of each nation. It is viewed vari- 
ously by different nations but at present it is 
considered a domestic and not a “League of 
Nations’ concern. Innumerable cases hold alike 
placing control exclusively in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and denying power to the states. The 
novelty of this act, linking up the power to come 
in with the capacity to be naturalized, has at 
last given the immigration problem a vital rela- 
tionship to our national political life. 

Of course, the war brought some changed 
methods into our governmental life. None more 
promising as to future efficiency than the use of 
the corporation as an agency of government. 
Illustrations, as the U. S. Shipping Corporation 
and the U. §S. Financial Corporation, reveal the 
possible departure from beaten paths in methods 
of administration. Starting with exclusive de- 
partments like state, war, navy, post office, etc., 
we began later, to use commissions, as Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of 1887 and Civil 
Service Commission of 1883, created to execute 
specifically certain designs of Congress. The 
Great War has added the corporation as an ad- 
junet-to these earlier administrative organs. 


A late and most practical and important phase 
of our constitutional development concerns the 
relations of government to the business world. 
It is matter of common knowledge that the 
Constitution was born and went through its novi- 
tiate in the midst of a giant controversy where 
converged three vast schemes of thought. First 
there came the “common law system” as codified, 


utilitarian led by Bentham and the theory of 
positive law promulgated by Austin brought into 
clearer perspective the third great principle; ive., 
the “laissez-faire” policy of “let alone” in indus- 
try. All three points of view converge on one 
salient point, namely, the sacredness of the in- 
dividual man and a profound confidence in his 
ability to take care of himself. The difference 
was largely one of emphasis on the method of 
guarding his interests. 


Now in America two schools of thought ap- 
peared; one the Jeffersonian that “that govern- 
ment is best that governs least’, and the other 
the “loose construction” view of Hamilton and 
his confreres expanding the power of the national 
government. America was fortunate in having a 
splendid synthesis of these views given sanity 


and safety by that great school of jurists led - 


by the eminent John Marshall. Under the aegis 
of the principle of individualism our Government, 
under the ‘Constitution, interfered very slightly 
with private industry. Dominated by ‘states’ 
rights” doctrinarism, democracy undertook no 
serious enterprise of its own. 


Beyond this general “let alone’ policy certain 
facts joined to further this welcome course. 
Primarily, that there is no ‘Federal common law” 
and hencestatutory regulation alone, gave ground 
for Federal jurisdiction (Wheaton v. Peters; 8 
Peters 591; Smith v. Albama 124 U. S. 465 and 
Western Union Telegraph Company v. Call Pub- 
lishing Company 181 U.S. 92). This prevents any 
extended intrusion of the courts by the insidious 
process of common law adjudication and drives 
enthusiasts for public control into the open. Again, 
as the state governments possess police powers 
and the national Government has, properly speak- 
ing, no police power, the Federal’ authority has 
been kept within reasonable bounds. Furthermore, 
as the Federal Government is one of “granted” or 
“enumerated” powers, the excessive extension of 


government into the sphere of private enterprise- 


is quite remote. 

In fact, the activity of the Government under 
the Constitution down to the Civil War was 
rather negative and restrictive of state action 
than positive and constructive. It. passed vir- 
tually no bankruptcy legislation. prior to 1898 
although the Supreme Court in “Sturges v. Cron- 
inshield,” 4 Wheaton 122 limited the use of state 
insolvency where previous contracts were jeop- 
ardized; and in Ogden v. Saunders 12 Wheaton 
213 where*the state law was unfavorable to the 
rights of citizens of another state. It undertook 
the control of immigration only recently but it 
restrained the. states from such control (Pas- 
senger Cases 7 Howard 283). It ventured timidly 
on the field of creating corporations but it set 
the meter and bound of state power in the famous 
Dartmouth College Case and in Charles River v. 
Warren Bridge. It passed only the most super- 
ficial pilotage laws but in a great commanding 
opinion (Gibbons vy. Ogden 9 Wheaton 1) it closed 
the door forever on state monopolies. It reluct- 
antly utilized credit paper in times of stress but 
it excluded state currency in Missouri in the 
famous “Bill of Credit’’ Case, Craig v. Missouri 
4 Peters 410. 


Time permits only the most sketchy survey of 
how the Government began a course of positive 
control. The remarkable principle of “implied 
powers” advanced by Hamilton in his defense of 
the First U. S. Bank was incorporated into our 
jurisprudence in the McCulloch y. Maryland Case 
4 Wheaton 316. This principle has been rather 
overworked until in the Child Labor Cases, 
Hammer vy. Dogenhart 247 U. S. 251 and Bailey 
v. Drexel Furniture Company, 259 U. S. 20, the 
Supreme Court called a halt in this loose construc- 
tion career of Congress. Of course, the Civil War 
changed all this. “The captains and the kings 
depart; on dune and headland sinks the fire.” 
But the legal effects of that war were immeasur- 
able. It seems strange that for four score and 
seven years not one jot nor one tittle of power 
was added to the Federal Government by amend- 
ment. But from the Thirteenth Amendment 1865 
to the Nineteenth in 1919 Congressional power 
grew by leaps and bounds by amendment; and the 
defeated Twentieth Amedment, Child Labor, il- 


that not until a full century had-elapsed did the 
Government exercise its constitutional powers in 
the premises and the far-reaching ‘Interstate 
Commerce Act” of 1887 was the result.’ This 
act and the activities of the commission repre- 
sent Federal interference at its best. It has not 
done all its sponsors thought for it. It has been 
amended several times to remove various diffi- 
culties. The vagueness of its original form has 
yielded to very specific powers and vast exten- 
sions have carried the commission into ever- 
widening areas. It has been, no doubt, a real 
achievement as an experiment of control. Con- 
gress thus tardily took a hand in the control of 
industry. : 

The next experiment in extensive public con- 
trol brings us to the rather less fortunate “Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act’ which furnishes us with 
an’ excellent example of the advantages of the 
English common law form of control over the 
statutory. As the national Government was 
confronted. with the necessity of curbing the 
rapidly expanding trusts, its helplessness to act 
under the common law became apparent. It was 
no question of constitutional power. That was 
conceded. Jt was a question of statute framing 
and in this particular case the experiment was 
highly unfortunate. Excessive hostility to over- 
developing industrial systems was inherent in the 
conditions and the “Sherman Act’’ represents 
public control. at about its worst. The act was 
vague, too highly punitive, difficult of enforce- 
ment and altogether drastic and hostile to big 
business, bad or good. We shaped it to cover 
trusts and have been compelled to apply it to 
mergers and to corporations. We were compelled 
to punish the good with the bad, condemn com- 
bines on the basis of size regardless of quality. 
We escaped from part of the incubus of this 
control by the resort to “rule of reason” in the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Cases in 1911 (U. S. 
v. Tobacco Company 221 U. S. 106; Standard Oil 
case 221. U. S. 1). 

We took another step in the direction of the 
English Common Law process when in the ‘Steel 
Trust” case 251 U. S. 417, the courts refused to 
order a dissolution and when as one writer puts 
it the “rule of reason” of 1911 becomes the rule 
of business expediency in 1920. Besides being 
modified by judicial interpretation the “Sherman 
Act” has been made more workable and less 
destructive by amendatory acts; specially that 
part of the ‘Clayton Act” of 1914 modifying its 
rigor in labor disputes and the ‘“‘Webb-Pomerene” 
act of 1918 exempting associations “organized 
for the sole purpose of engaging in foreign trade 
and actually solely in such export trade”. Ulti- 
mately this must be done also for those domestic 
concerns whose business is in any great degree 
foreign throwing us in sharp competition with 
lands favoring trustified industry. 

The attitude of the courts, state and national, 
in the last two decades betrays greater caution 
in the application and enforcement of public acts 
touching private enterprise. The voiding by the 
Supreme Court of the “First Employes Lia- 
bility Act’ the same unfavorable rulings by the 
Supreme Court against the “Child Labor Law” 
enactments in the “Hammer y. Dagenhart” and 
the Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Company cases re- 
veal the wholesome restraint of the court of final 
resort on the questionable career of Congress (See 
also in re Jacobs 98 N. Y.-98; and Lochner y. 
New York 198 U. S. 45 as to state legislation.) 

While my attitude on these two great acts of 
Congress and the far reach of the principle of 
“implied powers” may display a certain bias 
against Federal control it will not, I thrust, prej- 
udice you against a generous display of Federal 
power in other directions. I think we. all agree 
in the decision of the court (Champion y. Ames) 
sustaining the antilottery acts: in the decision 
of the court in enforcing the Pure Food Act of 
1906. (Hoke v. U. S.) in the Mann White Slave 
Act sustained as a proper implied power in Cam- 
inetti v. U. S. and in the Harrison Narcotic Drug 
Act of 1914 sustained in U. S. y. Doremus 240 
U. S. 86. I believe my point of view can be best 
expressed by quoting Justice Somerville in the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Alabama void- 
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ing a price-fixing profit controlling state law of 
September 30, 1919, in “State v. Goldstein” 207 
Ala. 569, 18 Ala. App. 587. “Such an act is a direct 
challenge to those theories of personal liberty and 
freedom of action which underlie and permeate 
constitutional government in America. It is in 
short a radical and epochal departure from the 
trodden paths of governmental action under 
hitherto recognized constitutional restraints and 
a bold excursion into the field of purely paternal- 
istic control of the private business of citizens.” 
The court goes on to say of such statutes: “This 
would be practical socialism and it would be the 
end of the American ideal of personal liberty as 
understood and enjoyed for more than a century 
under constitutional guarantees designed to pro- 
tect the citizen against arbitrary and unnecessary 
governmental interference.” 

Gentlemen of the convention, I am only a 
teacher of youth and a student of the laws of the 
land; yet I recall that solemn injunction left by 
Stephen A. Douglas in his last utterance, ‘Teach 
my sons to obey the laws and honor the consti- 
tution of their country.’’ I am not nor are you 
afraid any longer of such menace as the Russian 
defiance of our order and security; for those 
forces of radicalism dashed hopelessly against 
the solid rocks of conservative economic sanity 
on every hand and retired thwarted to the zones 
of their own cruel achievements. 


There is however danger from within. Danger 
that we may lose the faith of the “Founding 
Fathers”; a faith that has lighted our pathway 
for five generations of men; faith in the common 
man of which Lincoln spoke; faith in his ulti- 
mate inherent honesty and faith in his ability 
to care for himself and act honorably with all 
men; faith in individual effort and private initi- 
ative as the well-springs of progress. My fellow 
citizens, we have avoided and evaded many lurk- 
ing dangers with a vigilance that never sleeps 
and which we know is still the price of all en- 
during liberty. My fellow citizens I wish to give 
you my creed: 

I believe in the Federal system of political so- 
ciety as given us by the “Founding Fathers”, 
“composed of an indissoluble union of indestruct- 
ible states.” 

I believe in a constitutionally limited govern- 
ment by a vital instrument whose branches yield 
to the gentlest breeze of opinion but whose roots 
grasp the rocks with a grip storms cannot loosen. 

I believe in a system of checks and balances 
that shall transfer the impulse and the caprice 
of the moment into the sane intention of patient 
deliberation. 4 

I believe in the United States Supreme Court 
as the final arbiter of our legal destiny. 

I believe in the bicameral legislature and ac- 
claim the Senate as a splendid companion to the 
House despite its detractors. 

I believe in a two party system and stamp all 
attempts at the organization of “blocs’ and 
“soviets” as the suggestion of amateurs in the 
art of government and the devices of folly and 
delay. 

I believe in the absolute rule of the majority 
legally arrived at and condemn all methods 


aimed at its subversion as unsound principles in , 


the science of statecraft. 

I believe in the reign of law and allege that 
you may have law without liberty but you cannot 
have liberty without law. 

I believe in treaties as “part of the law of the 
land” and in international contracts as solemnly 
binding on all signatories. 

I believe in the democratic rule of all the 
people concerning universal social interests and 
challenge the “pluralists” to show cause. 

I believe in the conception of political and 
social progress arrived at and conserved accord- 
ing to the forms of law. = 

I believe in the manifest destiny of the Amer- 
ican nation and favor such racial and national 
selection as shall conduce to that high end. 


My fellow citizens, in conclusion may I take 
the liberty of calling you to the noble service 
and high hopes which participation in this des- 
tiny vouchsafes us. And no more fitting lines 
come to my mind than those from Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica, “Lords and Commons of England con- 
sider what nation it is whereof ye are and 
whereof ye are the governors; a nation not slow 
and dull but of a quick, ingenious and piercing 
spirit acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to dis- 
course, not beneath the reach of any point, the 
highest that any capacity can soar to. Me thinks 
I can see in my mind a-noble and puissant na- 
tion rousing herself like a strong man after sleep 
and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I 
see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
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day beam purging and unsealing her long abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.” 


The President: At the last convention a spe- 
cial committee was appointed to attempt to har- 
monize the arbitration rules of the association 
with the rules of the various exchanges, so as 
to avoid conflicts over the question of jurisdic- 
tion. S. P. Mason, chairman of that committee, 
will make his report. 


REPORT OF THE JURISDICTION 
COMMITTEE 


Y ACTION of the association at their’ con- 
B vention in Omaha last year, this committee 

was appointed by the president to clarify the 
jurisdiction of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation in arbitration cases where litigants are 
members of the national association and of an 
exchange; also to definitely define the jurisdic- 
tion of the Arbitration and Appeals Committees 
in cases subject to the terms of an exchange or 
board of trade. 

After preliminary correspondence and confer- 
ences, a final meeting was held in Kansas City 
May 11. It was the unanimous opinion of the 
committee that we recommend to the Grain Deal- 


ers National Association the adoption of the fol- 


lowing rules “for inclusion in the arbitration 
rules: 
“To Article 3, add Section 3: The Arbitration 


Committees of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation shall not, except by consent of both 
parties, assume jurisdiction over transactions be- 
tween members of the same regularly organized 
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board of trade or grain exchange when such 
transactions are subject to the terms of such 
board of trade or grain exchange. 

“To Article 8, add Section 4: When transac- 
tions are subject to the terms of a regularly or- 
ganized, board of trade or grain exchange, the 
Arbitration Committees of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association shall render their decisions in 
accordance with the terms of such grain ex- 
change or board of trade and such terms shall 
be binding upon the Arbitration and Appeals 
Committees of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation.” 

Mr. Mason: As to the first section, a rather 
peculiar case came up. In Buffalo, two members 
of the exchange got into a local dispute, and one 
attempted to put it before the national associa- 
tion, and the other said it was a local matter. 

Dan M. Johnson: I move the report be ac- 
eepted. (Seconded by Mr. Beardsley). 

Mr. Kearn: Where you mention specific rules 
of an exchange, suppose a shipper sells to a 
market, and the transaction is governed by that 
exchange, although the shipper is not a member 
of the exchange; would the national association 
have jurisdiction over that if the member of the 
exchange refused to arbitrate? 

The President: The national association would 
have jurisdiction, but the rules of the market 
would govern the transaction. 

Mr. Kearn: But the arbitration would go to the 
national association instead of the exchange? 

The President: The plaintiff would have the 
option of bringing proceedings before the nation- 
al association, or, if the market rules forbade it, 


to bring it there. 
The Secretary: But the arbitration itself would 


-an association affiliated with this 


be under the rules of the market, because that 
is a part of the contract. 

The President: There is nothing new in these 
new rules; they are merely the expression of 
customs which have been quite generally fol- 
lowed by the Arbitration Committees, but it was 
thought desirable to definitely express these prin- 
ciples so that there could be no misunderstand- 
ing. 

My understanding is that Mr. Johnson’s mo- 
tion is to adopt the report, which includes the 
adoption of the new arbitration rules. 

Mr. Johnson: Yes. (Motion carried). 

The President: The next will be report of 
Committee on Recommendations of secretary and 
president, Mr. Reimann, chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


H HAVE two recommendations to present. 
Wa the others in the report would’ have 
automatically gone either to the Resolu- 
tions Committee, the Trade Rules Committee, and 
one to the Special Committees appointed at 
Omaha last year to report on changes in dues, 
if any. 
We recommend that Paragraph 3, Sub-section 
(c) of Article II be amended to read as follows: 
“Country grain shippers who are members of 
Association 
shall be affiliated members of this Association; 
but receivers, track buyers, brokers and others 
who are eligible to direct membership in this 
Association shall not, by reason of their mem- 
bership in an affiliated association, be entitled to 
the rights and privileges of affiliated membership 
in this Association; provided, that nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be understood to re- 
lieve any member of any affiliated association 
who is doing a grain, seed or feed business, from 
compulsory arbitration with direct members of 
the National Association.’”’ (Seconded and car- 
ried). 
We also recommend that the following para- 


graph be added to Article III of the By-Laws, to’ 


be known as Section 8: 

“No change in the name of a direct member 
shall be made by the Board of Directors of this 
Association unless the said member applying for 
such change assumes all the obligations of the 
prior membership.” (Seconded and carried). 

The President: The committee is dismissed 
with the thanks of the association. 

We will now have report of special committee 
appointed to consider the question of raising the 
dues. Mr. Watkins, chairman. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON DUES 


OLLOWING a discussion of the advisability of 
Fx advance in the dues of the association, this 

committee was created a year ago at the Oma- 
ha convention to make a further study of the 
matter and to report its findings to this conven- 
tion. 

It was decided by unanimous vote of committee 
to await the result of the Booster Campaign for 
membership during the current year, At the con- 
clusion of this campaign, it appeared that a suffi- 
cient amount of revenue would be obtained from 
the dues of new members to leave the associa- 
tion finances in fair condition, as will be noted 
from the treasurer’s report. Under these circum- 
stances, it is the recommendation of this com- 
mittee that the dues of the association do not be 
advanced at this time. 

“Your committee recognizing, however, the re- 
strictions which are placed on the activities of 
the association, particularly in the flelds of legis- 
lation and transportation, by limited funds, 
would suggest that this matter be referred to a 
special committee or to one of the standing com- 
mittees for further consideration and recom- 
mendation to some future convention of the asso- 
ciation, should a contingency arise whereby, 
through a decline in membership or extra-ordi- 
nary calls on the treasury for legitimate pur- 
poses, an advance in dues would appear in order. 

Mr. MacDonald: I move the report be accepted 
and placed on file. (Seconded and carried). 

The President: This will dispose of the ques- 
tion of an advance in the association dues as far 
as this convention is concerned. 

We will now have the report of the Trade 
Rules Committee, Mr. Mason, chairman. 


REPORT OF TRADE RULES 
COMMITTEE 


ULES are a question of development and 
R growth and in continuing as chairman of the 
Trade Rules Committee the past year, it has 
been my observation and experience that while 
changes and additions should be made from time 
to time as necessity arises, that as a whole the 
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committee has had surprisingly few complaints of 
the rules themselves. 

The committee wishes to place formally before 
the convention, the growing irritation in cases 
arising from conflicts between Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association rules and local rules of ex- 
changes, boards of trade, etc. 

Committees have been appointed in the past in 
an endeavor to secure uniformity, but necessarily, 
this can only be done in the broader principles 
of trading and I am of the firm belief that if each 
member present, would constitute himself a com- 
mittee of one to investigate and bring up before 
his local exchange, the differences that are natural 
in character, some of which will be presented to 
you here today, we can more quickly reach a uni- 
formity than in any other manner. 

Specifically, I mean that each of you compare 
your rules with the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation rules and refer differences to local commit- 
tees; if it is found our rules are best, endeavor to 
have your rules changed to conform, but if there 
are good and sufficient reasons that your local 
rules are best, write Mr. Quinn, or the chairman of 
the Trade Rules Committee, giving your reasons, 
and if the consensus of opinion is against us, our 
rules can be changed. 

The two instances of conflict I will bring to 
your attention today are that a number of ex- 
changes specify shipment the first half of a 
calendar month to mean the first 15 days, 
irrespective of the length of the month; others 
specify the sixteenth, in months of 31 days, the 
fourteenth in February, etc. I have been re- 
quested to obtain an expression of the conven- 
tion in respect to changing our rules to this 
latter method. The committee recommends 
changing our present rule, which now reads: 

“First half of the month shipment shall be 
construed as meaning the first 15 days, including 
February, and the last half of the month ship- 
ment shall mean the remaining days,” 

So that it shall read: 

“First half of the month shipment shall be 


’ construed as meaning the first 15 days of months 


of 30 days, the first 16 days of months of 31 days, 
and on contracts relating to shpiments during the 
month of February, the first half shall be con- 
strued as the first 14 days, when said month 
contains 28 days, and the first 15 days when said 
month contains 29 days, the remainder of the 
month in each case to be consider as the second 
half.” 

Mr. Custenborder of Sidney, Ohio, proposes 
that the first paragraph of Rule No. 5 be changed 
to correspond with rules now in vogue in a num- 
ber of the larger terminal markets. 

Present Rule: 

“In making contracts, a specific time in which 
shipment or delivery is to be made shall be 
mentioned. Any given number of days shall 
mean calendar days, excluding the date of sale 
in which to load and ship grain to apply on a 
sale for shipment, or to deliver at the agreed des- 
tination grain sold for delivery.” 

Proposed substitute: 

“In making contracts, the specific time in 
which shipment or delivery is to be made, shall 
be mentioned. Any given number of days shall 
mean calendar days and shall be reckoned from 
the day after full billing instructions are re- 
ceived by the seller in which to load and ship 
grain to apply on a sale for shipment, or to de- 
liver at the agreed destination, grain sold for 
delivery.” : 

The adoption of this proposed change would 
require a change in Rule No. 6, Paragraph (a) 
which now reads: 

“In case grain is sold for three or five days 
shipment, the buyer shall furnish billing in- 
structions by wire on the date of sale, unless 
said instructions were embodied in the original 
articles of trade.’ 

So that it shall read: 

“In case grain is sold for three, five or ten 
days shipment, the buyer shall furnish billing 
instruetions by wire on the date of sale, unless 
said instructions were embodied in the original 
articles of trade.’’ 


In the July 5, 1928 issue of Who Is Who, a ful! ; 


article was presented in reference to the proposal 
of Mr. Hankerson to add to Rule No. 5 a para- 
graph reading as follows: 

“Qn shipments destined to the Pacific Coast 
Statés moving weSterly in natural trade routes, 
but not backhauled, and which are diverted at 
Denver or points west thereof, the date of ship- 
ment from original billing point shall be consid- 
ered the date of shipment.” 

I received two letters from Denver firms, 
recommending the adoption of this rule and one 
from a Pacific Coast firm. 

I also received a letter from Mr. Killingsworth 
of San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Killingsworth sug- 
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gests, and the Rules Committee believes that 
his suggestion should be seriously considered, 
that the adoption of Mr. Hankerson’s rule would 
apply only to a certain locality and it is his be- 
lief that if the change is made, a rule should be 
framed that would be general in application to 
the New England States, to the Pacific Coast and 
to Texas. 

In the rules of the Texas Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Rule No. 7, Paragraph (3) now reads as 
follows: 

“Cars diverted shall apply on contracts in ac- 
cordance with date of original bill of lading, re- 
gardless of date diversion, provided that more 
than three days’ delay in transit has not been 
occasioned by such diversion.” 

Mr. Killingsworth suggests an addition to Rule 
No. 5 as follows: 

“The original shipping date shall govern on 
grain sold f.o.b. a certain trade territory, or 
basis delivered for shipment from a certain trade 
territory, provided that no unusual delay in move- 
ment is occasioned by the diversion.” 

I would like to have a general discussion of 
the practical working of Trade Rule No. 32, dur- 
ing the past year. A suggestion has been made 
that it is becoming quite customary to overload 
80 capacity cars from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds, and 
under our rules, where more than 88,000 pounds 
of grain are loaded in an 
basis of settlement is 84,000 pounds. 

I believe that if each member would 
constitute himself a committee of one to bring 
before his local exchange the differences in rules 
that are national in character, we would make 
much faster progress. Whenever a rules commit- 
tee of the national association takes up with an 
exchange formally a change in rules, the ex- 
change listens very intently, but is very conser- 
vative when it comes to making a change, If 
you here in convention, if our association rules 
are wrong, would tell us so and tell us why, we 
will endeavor to correct them; but if you think 
our rule right, then aS a member of your ex- 
change go home and get your committee there to 
consider our rule. If you find when you get home 
there are good reasons why your rule is right, 
write the secretary or the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, and in this way perhaps one of the 
rules can be changed. 

We have had two complaints during the past 
year. The first is that a number of exchanges 
specify shipment the first half of the calendar 
month to mean the first 15 days, irrespective of 
the length of the month. Others specify 16 days 
in months of 31 days, and 14 in February. We 
have been requested by one or two of the ex- 
changes to change our rule. Our rule says the 
first half means the first 15 days in all 
months, and the last half the remaining days. 
We were asked to change that to 15 days in 
months of 30 days, 16 in months of 31 days, and 
14 days in February. Our present rule is simple, 
but some of the exchanges have the other rule. 
There will be no change recommended by the 
committee unless some one in the meeting sug- 
gests it. 

The President: It has been customary at this 
point for the president to turn the meeting over 
to the chairman of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Mason: Another complaint that came was 
received from Mr. Custenborder, of Sidney, Ohio, 
and one or two others. Mr. Custenborder com- 
plains that in buying from a market, he finds 
that the market rule is that the time of ship- 
ment shall date 10 days after the furnishing of 
full billing instructions; and he sells to the con- 
sumer under the national association trade rules, 
where we have to furnish the billing, and it dates 
from the day after the contract, and he is be- 
tween two fires in buying and selling. Either 
our rules are incorrect in that or the grain ex- 
change rules are wrong. I have found it the 
practice in all of the larger markets, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Sioux City, Omaha, that they 
all have the rule that the time of shipment shall 
date the day after full billing instructions are 
received. If you buy corn 10 days shipment, and 
do not furnish a man billing instructions for 10 
days, under our rules he would have to get the 
corn out in 10 days, even though he didn’t get 
the instructions until the eighth day. 

Mr. Adams: If you put in the words “provid- 
ing shipping instructions are given at time of 
purchase or sale,” would not that cover it? 

Mr. Mason: I do not believe it would in that 
case. 

Mr. Adams: Then you could cover it with a 
second clause, in case shipping instructions are 
not given at the time of purchase. * 

I believe the rule we have is better, for the 
reason that it gives an opening there, if we 
change it to the recommendation made, for a man 
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to change his shipping instructions after they 
have been given, and of course that would be the 
last shipping instructions, and that would be a 
case for arbitration. Isn’t it best to leave it 
clear and know it is a day after the day the trade 
has been made, and it is assumed you receive the 
billing instructions? If you put it off, mabe the 
shipping instructions go by mail, and then there 
is a dispute as to the day the letter was received. 
I think it dangerous to change it. 


Mr. Mason: I agreed with that, but when I 
found all the larger markets have the other rule, 
I felt there must be a reason for it, and that the 
markets can’t all be wrong in this respect. 


The President: I think the markets are all 
wrong on this rule. I think it takes an unfair 
advantage of the buyer. It is as much the duty 
of the seller to see that he gets billing instruc- 
tions as for the buyer to furnish them, but the 
seller is likely to sit back and do nothing, and 
take advantage of a situation that is not only 
unfair, but not within the control of the buyer, 
because very often he sends his instructions, and 
they are not received. I think the definite rule 
to ship within a specific time is necessary, and 
that an effort should be made to get the markets 
to change that rule. 

Mr. MacDonald: Many of the people in the 
East somehow or other have a feeling that this 
organization is an organization of shippers and I 
am glad to see you go on record as endeavoring 
to give the eastern buyer,.or the buyer, more of 
a@ run for his money. At the same time, I think 
custom or trade pretty well establishes the fact. 
I doubt if any buyer in the East would buy on 
10 days, furnish billing instructions on the eighth 
day, and expect instant shipment. The contracts 
we are in most cases asked to sign clearly lay 
down that custom, that it dates from the time 
full billing instructions are received by the seller, 
that I doubt if a point could be sustained, par- 
ticularly under our practice. I do not think any 
of us would expect to buy for prompt shipment, 
and then nine days later give billing instructions, 
and expect the shipment the next day. 

Mr. Edwards: What about the next day? 

Mr. Mason: Our rule provides on three to five 
days billing instructions shall be furnished the 
same day; on 10-day shipments, in three days. 
It is a matter of courtesy on the part of the 
seller, if he doesn’t require billing by wire or 
mail on a 10-day shipment, if you don’t furnish 
it in three days, it is simply usage or custom 
or courtesy of the seller, because under our rules 
he is entitled to demand the billing instructions. 


Mr. Evans, Decatur, Ill: As a country shipper, 
we have no elevators to load from, and cannot 
load on specific days, and it is a matter of getting 
the grain in transit and getting it inspected, and 
we couldn’t possibly, in many instances, have a 
car ready in two days to ship east on a 10-day 
contract. Then we will have a car two days after 
the contract is made that will apply on the con- 
tract, and cannot get billing instructions. It 
seems to me we should have 10 days from the 
day the billing instructions are given. In a 
terminal you have the facilities, and can load a 
car out any time you want to, but we cannot in 
the country. It ties us down in selling country 
run grain unless they give billing instructions. 
As I understand the rules, we have 10 days after 
the instructions are given. 

Mr. Mason: Under our present rule you are 
not supposed to wait. 

The President: There has never been a dispute 
under this rule affecting grain shipments inbound 
to a market. Buyers and sellers of inbound grain 
get along without trouble. The question arises 
on sales for shipment from terminals. 

Mr. Mason: The Rules Committee does not 
recommend any change. I do not think this is 
enforced in many of the terminal markets, but 
they have it in there so that when you cannot 
get billing, you have some method of enforce- 
ment, and it automatically extends the contract 
in a case such as Mr. MacDonald speaks of, 
where billing isn’t furnished until the eighth day. 
Under our rule, if you accept the billing on the 
eighth day, I think you would be compelled to 
get it out on the tenth day. 

The Secretary: If you did not accept the Dill- 
ing, would it be a default? 

Mr. Mason: On the third day it is your duty 
to get the billing. 

The Secretary: Suppose the man delays, and 
the fourth, fifth and sixth days pass, wouldn’t it 
be regarded as a default if the seller refused to 
be bound by that rule and refused to ship in 10 
days? 

Mr. Mason: My opinion is that under our rule 
if the sixth or seventh day the buyer gave the 
billing, the seller would have to get it out within 
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the 10 days, and if he didn’t it would be a de- 
fault. 

The Secretary: Suppose he refused to accept 
the billing because the man hadn’t sent the bill- 
ing within the three days, what would happen? 

Mr. Mason: That would be a case for arbitra- 
tion. It would not be an automatic default by 
any means. I wish you would all present this 
matter before your grain exchanges, and during 
the next year if you see anything we should 
change, write us, and if you think yours should 
be changed, take some action on that. There is 
merit in Mr. Custenborder’s suggestion. 

The Secretary: What would be the position of 
the parties in the case suggested? 

Mr. Mason: If the shipper slept on his rights 
when he had a right to demand the billing within 
three days, and he didn’t get it, and if was sent 
to him in five days, he couldn’t refuse it, but 
would have to get the grain out in the 10 days. 

The Secretary: What would happen if he re- 
fused to accept the billing after the third day? 

Mr. Mason: I do not think he could. He had 
certain rights, and he should have gotten the 
billing within the three days, and if he didn’t 
and the man furnished the billing on the fifth 
or sixth day. I am inclined to think the Arbitra- 
tion Committee would consider he had to get the 
grain out. 

Mr. Evans: The buyer has fallen down on his 
part because he hasn’t furnished the billing in- 
structions. 

Mr. Mason: Yes, the buyer is at fault in not 
giving the instructions in three days, but giving 
them in six, and then the seller refuses to get it 
out because the buyer hasn’t complied with the 
rules. 

Mr. Evans: I do not think the seller has de- 
faulted, In our office, if they give it on the 
fourth day, we are helpless. If they do not give 
us the three days, and we have asked for it, and 
he hasn’t given the billing, can we default them? 

The President: Rule VI, Paragraph (B) covers 
the seller’s rights in that situation. 

Mr. Mason: The next question I would like to 
bring up is one raised by Mr. Hankerson, of San 
Francisco. You perhaps noticed in the Who Is 
Who of July 5, a full article giving the argument 
pro and con in reference to the association 
recognizing time of shipment on grain that is 
diverted. A very full discussion has been had in 
Who Is Who in the past, and I believe also on 
the floor of the convention. The Grain Dealers 
National Association now has no rule, but our 
Arbitration Committees recognize that a diversion 
date governs. Mr. Hankerson, for the Pacific 
Coast, where it is the custom to divert grain 
sometimes to the coast points, sometimes at Den- 
ver, and sometimes on the north coast, and at 
Spokane, claims that the custom and usage has 
been that the original date from the country 
point governs. He suggests the following rule: 


“On shipments destined to the Pacific Coast 
States, moving westerly in natural trade routes, 
and not back-hauled, which are diverted at Den- 
ver or points west thereof, the date of shipment 
from original billing point shall be considered 
the date of shipment.” ' 

When that was published in-Who Is Who, he 
requested all the trade to comment, and we re- 
ceived a number of letters. Those directly in- 
terested, such as the firms in Denver and San 
Francisco, have sent wires and letters recom- 
mending the change. Firms in Texas very gen- 
erally speak in favor of the change, but they say 
the change should be broader in scope, so as to 
include the state of Texas. In the Texas trade 
rules, they have a rule that the date of original 
shipment shall govern, but they also include with 
it “shall not be delayed more than three days 
at the diversion point.” I believe in the East 
it is quite common that the original date shall 
govern where grain is diverted at Buffalo or 
points east. We recognize Mr. Hankerson has 
a strong point, because of the usage and custom, 
but it has been hard to frame a general rule. 
The association does not want to recognize a 
local condition. This condition is national in 
character, but it has been hard to frame a rule 
that will apply, because all the arbitration deci- 
sions have recognized that in the ordinary course 
of trade the diversion date shall govern. Mr. 
Sturtevant had that actively before him when 
he was on the Trade Rules Committee, and I 
should like to hear a word from him. 

The President: I think if we could frame a 
general rule to cover this situation, -it would be 
highly desirable, because we recognize the Pacific 
Coast trade and the New England trade operate 
on the basis of date of shipment, but I think it 
would be a dangerous precedent for us to adopt 
as a national rule a rule such as Mr. Hankerson 
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proposes, which is to cover a local situation and 
@ special diversion point. If we start anything 
like that, then we shall have to have a map to 
show where grain can be diverted without affect- 
ing the date of contract. If we could frame a 
general rule, without naming: any point, and lay 
down principles on which this could be handled, 
it would be highly desirable, but I never was 
able to figure out such a rule. I would suggest 
the new Trade Rules Committee take it under 
consideration. 


Mr. Mason: We tried to frame a rule, keeping 
away from point of diversion on grain destined 
for the Pacific Coast and the New England trade, 
that the original date should govern, but I think 
it is generally recognized on the coast that grain 
shipped from a point such as Sioux City, for 
instance, the date of shipment from Sioux City 
shall govern. Then because a point happens to 
be some place east of the point named, they 
would clamor to be placed within the jurisdiction 
of the rule. 


The President: For instance, take two cars 
of corn shipped the same day from North Platte, 
Neb., 500 miles west of the Missouri, one to Den- 
ver and one to Omaha; the rates apply via both 
routes. I would be no hardship on the buyer to 
have the car from North Platte that moved to 
Denver diverted at Denver and have the North 
Platte date govern; but if you shipped the car 
350 miles east, and then 350 miles back, before 
it gets to where it started, it would be an im- 
position to ask him to accept the North Platte 
date as the date of shipment. 
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The Secretary: That would be a _ back-haul, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Mason: It could be, but wouldn’t necessar- 
ily be a back-haul. 

Mr. Flanley: I do not see how you can make a 
rule to govern local conditions, and I believe that 
is what would have to be done to fit the situation 
suggested by the San Francisco people who 
brought the matter up. 

Mr. Mason: I wrote Mr. Hankerson the Rules 
Committee didn’t feel they could make a definite 
recommendation, but would be glad to bring it on 
the floor of the convention. His rule seemed local 
in character, and we needed a broader rule in 
this instance. 

This is all the committee had to bring before 
you, except as a final word to say that Mr. Goe- 
mann spoke to you in reference to car capacities. 
We have Rule 32 on from 80,000 to 88,000 capac- 
ity cars, and there is a growing feeling that 
something should be done in our rules to cover 
89,000, 90,000 and 91,000 pounds better than they 
are at present covered. I would like to have 
you carry that thought home, and if you have 
any suggestions, bring them back to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rader: I move the adoption of the report. 
(Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried). 

The President: One of our vice-presidents, a 
most active and faithful member of the associa- 
tion, has passed away. I think we should spread 
on our records our sentiments with reference to 
the death of Mr. Wayne, and I have asked Mr. 


Baldwin, a lifelong friend of Mr. Wayne, to ex- 
press the sentiments of the association. 

Mr. Baldwin: I have prepared here a resolu- 
tion which I would like to present. 


RESOLUTION TO MEMORY OF 
EDWARD M. WAYNE 


The all wise God in his wisdom has taken 
home Edward M. Wayne in the days of his use- 
fulness, why we know not, but do believe that 
we shall know the reason and will also meet our 
friend again in the life beyond. 

We wish his wife and family to know of the 
high esteem in which he was held by his co- 
workers in the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion and that we share with them the great loss 
to us all caused by his passing away from us. 

We wish that they may know that the fra- 
grance of his memory, of his many unselfish acts, 
of his ever present desire to help promote our 
common welfare cause us to rejoice that we have 
known him. 

Be it Resolved: That these words be inscribed 
upon the permanent records of our association 
and that the secretary be instructed to send to 
Mrs. Wayne a copy of the same. 


(Seconded and passed.) 

Mr. Baldwin: Mr. Wayne was president of the 
association when money was scarce and our 
troubles many. He did much to put the associa- 
tion on its feet at that time, and turned it over 
to his successor after two years of hard work 
in much better condition than when he found it. 
He was always found in both state and national 
association meetings in a chair very close to 
the speaker. He was always alert and courage- 
ous in debating subjects that came up. He was 
@ president-maker for the association, always 
looking ahead, and had a large part in selecting 
some of our presidents, by going to them and 
inspiring them with a wish to do the association 
work. Among these were Ben Clement, Charles 
B. Jones, Fred Horner, Lee Metcalf and Percy 
Goodrich. His wife when he courted her lived in 
another state, in Illinois, and Ed lived in Iowa. 
Some friends of his wife, when they found there 
was apt to be a marriage, wrote to friends of 
Ed in Iowa about him. One friend came to Ed, 
and said, ‘‘What shall I say?” He said, ‘‘You tell 
the people in Illinois that the Wayne boys are 
just good average American citizens. We don’t 
claim to be better than anybody else, and possibly 
we aren’t any worse.” That was his idea of life. 
At home he was a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church, a kind and loving father and 
grandfather, a successful farmer, grain merchant 
and banker. You and I have lost a wise coun- 
sellor and a true friend. 

The President: We thank you, Mr. Baldwin. 

The secretary has a short report from the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Grades, which he will read 
for Mr. Beardsley, the chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
UNIFORM GRADES 


URING the past year there was no activity 
D in the Uniform Grades Committee. With 

the single exception of the addition of Sec- 
tion No. 18 to the United States Grain Standards 
Act, which section adopts and defines a grade of 
oats known as “Cereal Oats”, there have been no 
other changes in the grain standards of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Several bills now pending before Congress may 
cause drastic changes or even completely elim- 
inate the present system of grain grading if 
adopted. We are powerless to act on any of 
these matters at the present time, but our asso- 
ciation should ever keep a watchful eye on all 
such measures which may vitally affect the grain 
business of the country at large. 


Mr. FPlanley: I move the report be accepted 
and placed on file. (Seconded and carried). 

The President: The secretary has another 
matter to bring up in connection with the legisla- 
tion known as the Tillson Bill. 

The Secretary: It will not be necessary to dis- 
cuss it at length, because I spoke of it on Mon- 
day. It was introduced at the last session by 
Congressmen Tillson of Connecticut, the floor 
leader. There are two bills the grain trade is 
much interested in, the Britton Bill, introduced 
by Britton of Illinois, and the other the Tillson 
Bill. The Britton Bill has for its purpose the 
substitution for our present standard of weights 
and measures what every one knows as the me- 
tric system, and that is a direct substitute. The 
Britton Bill has been before the House Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures a number of 
times, and extended hearings have been given 
to it. But the proponents of the bill have never 
been able to get it out of the committee into the 
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House. So those that are fathering the metric 
system, finding they cannot get anywhere with 
the Britton Bill, have introduced the Tillson Bill, 
which will place in the hands of the Bureau of 
Standards autocratic power. It would permit 
that bureau to substitute piecemeal, one or two 
weights at a time, instead of doing as the Britton 
Bill would do, change it all at one stroke. 

Mr. Bullock, of the Institute of Weights and 
Measures, waited here two days for an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the convention, but on 
account of the entertainment we could not give 
him the time, and last evening he had to go to 
Providence, and asked me to make this statement. 
He left his address. He would like this con- 
vention before it adjourns to pass a resolution 
in opposition to the Tillson and Britton Bills. 
I take it you grain men, operating under the 
present system of weights and measures do not 
want the expense that goes with destroying your 
present system and all your weights, by changing 
to the metric system. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee I understand will bring in a resolution on 
this subject. 

(Vice-president MacDonald assumes chair). 

Mr. MacDonald: An address which we are all 
interested in will now be given by Mr. Suits, 
president of the American Feed Manufacturerers 
Association, and also vice-president of the Quaker 
Oats Company. Mr. Suits hasn’t told me which 
position he regards as the more important, but 
perhaps will let us into the secret. 


ADDRESS OF W. E. SUITS 


N CONSIDERING how to direct my remarks, it 
J seemed to me that I could appropriately divide 

the membership of this association and the 
convention into three groups. First, the operators 
on the grain exchanges and exporters of grain; 
second, the owners and operators of country 
elevators in the Mid-West; and third, the grain 
and feed dealers in the territory east of the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo line, 

My message to the first group is exceedingly 
brief, and it is that of the customer rather than 
from any other angle. I feel confident that the 
membership of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association which produces from 5 to 10 million 
tons of feedingstuffs per year, grouped together, 


is probably the largest single group of customers ° 


for grain which you gentlemen have today. 

There are places where you and we become 
competitors, and I can only suggest on those oc- 
casions where we have succeeded in diverting 
some of the business on grains to ground mixed 
feeds, that you will please bear in mind we are 
probably selling some of the. goods we have 
bought from your group, together with the ser- 
vice which we are best equipped to render to the 
public. 

To the second division, the Mid-West country 
elevators, I have a more definite message. A 
great of you already handle feeds and fertilizers 
in conjunction with your grain business, and if 
any of you here are not doing so, I will urge 
strongly that you make the start as soon as you 
ean equip yourselves to do so. 

There has been a pronounced swing in this 
direction among the country elevators of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and states. west of the Missis- 
sippi River within the last couple of years. Do 
not be diverted from this course because you are 
in a grain exporting state, or grain surplus sec- 
tion of the state, because all over the corn belt, 
the farmers have almost unanimously changed 
from 100 per cent grain farming to mixed agri- 
culture. When I think of this problem, my mind 
naturally turns to the state where my boyhood 
was spent—beautiful, bountiful, opulent State of 
Iowa, . some of whose people consider their state 
the response to the petition, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Some also think the national anthem 
should begin with “Ioway, Ioway, there’s where 
the tall corn grows.” 

Iowa, this year, raised nearly half a Dillion 
bushels of corn, about 225,000,000 bushels of oats, 
and a very large supply of other grains and feed 
stuffs. 

A casual observer would consider that this is 


no place for the sale of feeds, though it might - 


be an ideal location for the production and manu- 
facture of feeds to be used in other states, but 
this agricultural empire of Iowa is annually rais- 
ing and feeding from 10 to 14 million hogs, is 
the third state in the Union in milch cows, num- 
bering about 1,555,000 over one year of age, ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 of other types of cattle, and 
over 30,000,000 of poultry. As a matter of fact, 
a letter by Secretary of Agriculture Thornburg 
of Iowa, to one of my-.associates, gave the very 
interesting information that in 1927 that state 
consumed approximately 500,000 tons of com- 
mercial feeds and fertilizers. 

There is an enormous and a constantly growing 


opportunity for the elevator man of the midwest- 
ern states to merchandise feeding stuffs and 
fertilizers. In the smaller towns, he is the na- 
tural distributor. Most of the intelligent farmers 
these days are, not only keeping hogs, cattle and 
poultry to consume their home grown crops, but 
their education has shown them that to get the 
best results from feeding these crops, it is essen- 
tial that they have concentrates in great quan- 
tities as supplemental feeds. 

A statement made in my hearing recently by 
John Thompson, editor of the Iowa Homestead, 
one of the leading agricultural papers in the 
West, was very enlightening. He said: ‘We agri- 
cultural editors and the agricultural colleges, 
extension workers, etc., have labored for years 
to induce our farmers to feed better balanced 
rations, but it is a slow, tedious process of edu- 
cation. They frequently become convinced, but 
do not follow their teachings. The manufacturer 
of balanced rations, however, in his constructive 
promotional work, calls on these farmers and 
sells the balanced rations, thereby accomplishing 
more in securing desired results than both of the 
other two educational forces mentioned.” What a 
wonderful opportunity the country elevator man 
has when buying grain from the farmer to sell 
him a supply of balanced rations or supplemental 
feeds to be taken home in the empty truck. An 
exchange of this kind is without financial risk, 
and if the farmer 
duces good results; this elevator man will have 
a still better hold on both the farmer’s incoming 
and outgoing business. 

When I received the invitation to appear be- 
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fore you today, my acceptance was decided by 
two reasons. First, I wished to show you and 
your managing committee my appreciation of the 
compliment; and, second, I was told that there 
would probably be present in the neighborhood of 
1,000 of the eastern grain and feed dealers—at 
least preparations were being made for such an 
attendance. I felt that this would be an un- 
equalled opportunity to meet and great a large 
number of eastern friends whom I knew in the 
past, and have for many years been patrons of 
my own company and the others who belong to 
the American Feed Manufacturers Association. 

I spent about four years here and enjoyed a 
continuous contact with the- New England trade. 
I learned to love and appreciate the sturdy qual- 
ities of these descendents of the Pilgrim fathers, 
their inspiring ideals and their soul stirring his- 
tory. The charm of your sleepy white villages, 
your fragrant vales, your green clad hills and 
surf-washed coast made an enduring picture of 
beauty and loveliness in my memory that has 
called me back glad and unresisting during my 
recent summer vacations. 

To this eastern group of members of the Grain 
Dealers Association, allied local associations and 
visitors, I wish to extend the heartiest greetings 
from the feed manufacturers of the country who 
have elected me as their president for three con- 
secutive terms. You dealers located east of Chi- 
cago are our principal customers and, without 
your support, we, as a feed manufacturing indus- 
try, must either pass out of existence, or discover 
some other method of distributing our products. 
We know of your problems—they are constantly 
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under discussion in our councils—we glow in 
your prosperity, and we droop in your adversity. 

Within the past 10 years there has been one 
marked development in the eastern feed distribu- 
tion, which has had a distinct influence on the 
prosperity of some of the feed manufacturers, as 
well as yourselves, which, I think is most appro- 
priately referred to as the direct buying by the 
farmers and groups of farmers without the ser- 
vices of the local feed dealers. A tremendous im- 
petus to this character of buying of feed, accom- 
panied the organization of two or more coopera- 
tive feed manufacturing institutions operating 
largely east of Buffalo, throughout New York, 
New England, New Jersey and to some extent 
Pennsylvania. The first of these institutions 
started .originally with the idea of selling the 
component parts of balanced rations to the far- 
mers, for delivery from the car. After a brief 
attempt of this kind, they found that the compe- 
tition was so severe from existing agencies, that 
they could not survive, in spite of the fact their 
sales were greatly assisted by the efforts of the 
agricultural colleges, their extension men, county 
agents, etc, who received their pay from the 
state and the United States. 


Now, I will say that I consider the general 
work of our agricultural colleges and their staffs 
of educators who work out among the farmers, 
also the farm bureau agents, as being one of the 
most enlightened and progressive agencies that 
has’ yet been invented, not even second to the 
press, in carrying to the individual farmers, the 
benefits of modern research and acquired knowl- 
edge of the things which make their farms more 
productive, their efforts more profitable and their 
lives more pleasant. 

This work has been of inestimable benefit to 
you and to us, as well as to the individual far- 
mers themselves, because if the farmers do not 
thrive, then you and we look in vain for prosper- 
ity in our business. 

Neither can we assume that the farmers or any 
other group, are doing wrong in co-operating. If 
they wish to co-operate, there is nothing which 
can be said against it—that is their right. The 
only question is, whether or not they, as success- 
fully, can do what you and we are doing. It is 
my belief that they cannot offer the service as 
well, or as economically, as the older agencies 
of manufacturers and individual feed dealers. 
The manufacturers have had long experience in 
this business of producing commercial mixed 
feeds. My own association with this business 
began about the time it became a thing of na- 
tional interest, something like 35 years ago. In 
those earlier days the object was not so much to 
induce the farmers to use a balanced ration, as 
it was to show them the benefits of grinding 
their grains before they were fed. Likewise to 
show them the advantages of many of the by- 
products which were either wasted, or could be 
obtained at considerably less than their real 
value. After this process of education, came the 
matter of mixing feeds into more or less well 
balanced rations, and selling them ready mixed 
to the farmers. This business was developed by 
us manufacturers and you dealers without much 
assistance from the colleges or the press—in fact 
it was largely developed in spite of their oppo- 
sition, but we have accomplished a certain large 
public benefit in our efforts along this line up- 
to-date, until finally both the agricultural press 
and the agricultural colleges are showing a more 
favorable attitude towards the commercial mixed 
feeds made by the better class of mixed feed 
manufacturers. It is not out of place to say that 
this improved confidence is more warranted today 
than it was a decade ago. 

The feed manufacturers have become better 
students of the feeding problem. They do not 
make a feed which simply looks good, simply to 
sell. They have large investments in their busi- 
ness, and to quote a prominent leader in poultry 
husbandry education at one of the biggest uni- 
versities in the country, “they have got to make 
good feeds, they have got to maintain their prest- 
ige and improve it constantly, or their field is 
lost to: them.” 

These larger feed manufacturers today employ 
outstanding professors and research men from 
the agricultural colleges, as well as many of their 
graduates, and some of them maintain research 
farms, where feeding problems are thoroughly 
worked out and improved rations developed. The 
company with which I am associated, has one 
farm in which to handle poultry problems, di- 
rected by a former professor of Cornell Agri- 
eultural College. The poultry farm keeps from 
1,500 to 2,000 laying hens at work solving poultry 
feed problems all the time, besides hatching and 
raising thousands of young birds to demonstrate 
growth and development feeding formulas. The 
company also owns and operates another farm of 
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over 200 acres which is under the direct charge cumstances eae: : ; itiativ : Anes : ae: ; 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural College, where Capertenk aie ioe Gia, "Hef aa eet pig eee dee Hear | Peiitcene Philo 
feeding tests running over a period of years will I call to rhind what is probably the first fable service; and the extent of that business and the 
show officially the relative value of the feeds  [ eyer read—The Lark and the Farmer. The lark profits from it are properly considered to be the 
made by the company. We employ two former was rearing her little family in a wheat field. The measure of that service. . 


agricultural college professors to assist in the little larks were somewhat tardy i ae ats ; 

; n arrival 7. . ae HET 3 2 be 
management of the plant but who are under the she Vetiabhien’ anvies eaten pees pie ee * fs: Whether it is grain or feed the products sold 
college direction in all the experiment work. This ripening of the grain, as it still was several days 
station represents a company investment of before the baby larks would be able to fly. One 


must serve the consumer—must meet his needs— 
and must meet them economically so that the 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars and is morning one of the little larks came running to the Stet ist calls pha Wyo Bee RSS 
costing the owners about $40,000 per year. The mother and said: “Oh, Mother, I just heard Farmer use those products 

stock used on this farm includes a herd of about Brown tell his son, ‘Bob, this wheat is about Second—In action to serve, the merchant must 
100 high grade dairy cows, 100 beef animals, a ripe and must be cut. Go tell neighbor Robinson, know the needs of his clientele. The grain dealer 


ee (5 apie aie ahaeiad num- neighbor Jones and neighbor Smith that we will or feed merchant must know his community—its 
y z ; ; : ike be ready to cut the wheat tomorrow, and ask consumption possibilities; what it produces; what 
Other feed manufacturing institutions have them to please come over and help in the har- it must have to supplement the existing home 
comparable institutions. They realize that they vesting, the same as I helped them.’” Mother production. 
must not only think their feeds are right, but lark said: ‘Never mind, my child, I think we The dealer must know good cows, good poultry, 
be able to prove that fact unquestionably. will have a few more days.” A couple of days and he must know right practices in feeding. He 
This is the manufacturers’ answer to the co- later, during which nothing had occurred, one of must be able to advise his buyers what to buy— 
operative feeds, the co-operative buying and the the little larks said: ‘Oh, Mother, I heard Farmer because he has an interest in the buyers’ success, 


home mixing recommended by the educational Brown say to his son just now: ‘Bob, those neigh- since he often has to wait for settlement for feeds | 
institutions and the press. Progress is our motto bors of ours are false alarms, You get your horse purchased, long after they have gone through the 
and decisive accomplishment is our aim. and go over and tell Brother Jim, Uncle Joe and livestock. 

The superior value of a scientific commercial PBrother-in-law John that I expect them to be over He is interested in the farmer having good cows 
poultry mash was forcibly brought out in the edi- tomorrow morning, bringing their sickles, to help: and good poultry because poor cows or poor fowl 
torial columns of the September issue of the US cut this grain.’”” Again the Mother Lark said: can never pay their way or pay for feed consumed. 
American Poultry Journal, a magazine that stands ‘Be calm, my child, we will stay a little longer.’ Therefore the dealer necessarily is vitally inter- 
in the fore of those that have contributed to the Finally, a couple of mornings later, she heard the ested in building up the quality of his trade. He ts 
advancement of poultry science. This illuminat- farmer say to his son: “Bob, you and I will get interested in all educational work and must be a 
ing editorial was based on a personal study by the sickles sharpened tonight. This wheat has got leader himself and should align himself with all 
its editor, Frank L. Platt, of an experiment in to be cut, and you and I are going to start cut- educational work. He should fully support the 
feeding made on a prominent poultry farm in ting it tomorrow morning.” Immediately the lark county agricultural agent, work closely with him, 
northern Illinois. Time will not permit me to Sathered her little flock, which, in the meantime, and should help shape his policies and help in 
present the editorial in full, so I shall give you ad become strong enough to fly, and away they their execution. 


only a summary. flew. Third—Changed conditions, the universality of 
The moral of this fable was not appreciated by | 3 Me 


good, hard roads and of the telephone, the educa- 
tional influence of the radio and the keenly com- 
petitive situation in all business has made it im- 
perative that every feed merchant make a distinct 
effort to build and hold business. Business does 
not of its own free will roll up to a man’s door. 
Feed purchases are determined on the farm itself. 
The feed dealer must sell his service to the farmer 
on the farm as well as in the store. 

Fourth—The biggest thing which every merchant 
has to merchandise is himself; his interest in his 
eustomers; his knowledge of their business which 
is also his business; his interest in their welfare 
and the community’s welfare; his character and 
personality. 

Fifth—And the next biggest thing he has to 
market is the product which he carries—its de- 
pendability; its quality; its adaptation to con- 
sumers’ needs. The sincerity, reputation and ideal- 
ism of the manufacturer who makes the goods 
which he sells largely determine the character and 


Four pens of Leghorn pullets of the same 
breeding, age, and quality were selected for the 
experiment, which commenced last fall, They 
were kept in the same house and received the 
same care. 

Two pens were fed on a mash mixture com- 
posed of equal parts of cornmeal, ground oats, 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, and meat scraps, 
which is the standard formula recommended by 
agricultural colleges and adopted generally by 
the co-operatives, the batch mixers, and those who 
still hold to the mistaken idea that home mixing 
pays. 

The other two pens were fed on a popular 
mash made by a prominent company that has 
always devoted its great resources in brains and 
money to the manufacturing and merchandising 
of feeds that would bring the fullest possible 
measure of service to those who fed them. 


The cost of the commercial mash was more 
than $15 per ton higher than the cost of the 


; volume of the business. 
Reese s0R8E: Anal pve ; : ‘ ‘ £ Sixth—Beyond this is the necessary recognition 
Both mashes BCS fed similarly in open hop- that what was grain merchandising is rapidly be- 
ee tiie lovatcr chen 72.0, PEUEY. BLANCHESTER, OHTO7 J. HOWENE coming teed merchandising 
S 1 DES < 2 DR fe 93 “4 The larger manufacturers of commercial mixed 
and grit, were the same in both Sassy TON, NEW YORK, ON DECK OF “S-19 fenaS oe piiiaiteenéralin adopted: Liha crackles 
The following facts were established : on ee x yt A i of putting out a complete line of feeds for all 
The birds in both groups ate the same amount me Bp ey years after, as I dept a ania in the purposés, instead of “featuring a single product 
of scratch grains. squab age myself eee a te a i z te nee as they did in the earlier days. A retail dealer 
The layers receiving the home mixed mash ate tainly does contain a lesson w Pia bi ee 9 will do well to adopt one of these lines and make 
an average of 3834 pounds per year, compared to Xperience CR AN ed A AED a el he it his personal business to popularize and sell 
a little less than 36 pounds for those fed on the this case, as I see it, the true preucaticn, is : S them, In this he can secure a great deal of 
commercial mash, a saving in favor of the com- fect tbat YOM one Sevens eepon 20 ace Ded assistance from the manufacturer, who is doing 
mercial mash of 234 pounds peF hen per year, or | ™anufacturers, retailers, grain dealers nine tas extensive advertising, and supplementing it with 
- 7% per cent in mash consumed. This reduced the to save the situation in your BOs Outs de help other’ types, of. promotional -work, 
difference in the price of the two mashes $5 per will not go deeply enough into the problem—it rae Such a line can readily be made a big asset to 
ton. ROL Bea Nee CRUE S Bei ary fuoe Bae eit © the feed dealer and he will recognize that it is a 
The commercial mash fed birds produced 1% to Permanent, You, alone exe, tie Axture in the Indi-: \ easiness. to keep constantly changing from one 
2 more eggs per hen per month, or 18 to 20 eggs Vidual market where the problem is necessarily ji, to another for a matter of slight difference 
| per year, which at 36 cents per dozen showed an 1° be met by you. in price, which may easily be reflected in a dif- 
extra net profit of 42 cents per hen, or $420 on A stranger, strolling along the sidewalks of New ference in production. Having built up a trade 
a flock of 1,000 layers. York was accosted by a big, husky chap, who on a certain line of feeds, when the dealer changes 
The home mixed mash fed birds averaged about aid, “Mister, I haven’t had anything to eat for he has to tear down the work which he has done 
¥% pound less per bird when actually weighed on two days—give me a dollar for a supper.” The in the past and build up anew. This is expensive 
the scales; they had less red in their combs, and ‘Stranger looked at him and replied, “Well, sir, if and doubtless weakens the confidence of the feed 
accordingly were more anemic, with less anti- You have had nothing to eat for two days you buyers in the dealer's sincerity. 
‘anemic qualities in their eggs from a human food certainly are in need of some relief, but don’t Two friends met and one remarked, “Parson, I 
i] standpoint; there were more blood-clot eggs; the You think that you would have a better chance of notice you said in your sermon today, every char- 
eggs were smaller; the shells were rougher and tting it if you adopted a little different tone and acter contains some admirable trait. How about 
much more easily broken; their keel bones were *PPealed for a more moderate sum?” ‘The fellow the devil-” “Well,” responded the other, “I al- 
erooked, showing a deficiency in mineral nutrition; TePlied, “See here, mister, of course it is up to ways did admire his perseverence.” 
they had less vitality and this flock showed greater You whether or not you give me the dollar, but It seems to me that the devilish perseverance 
mortality: rh I want you to xnow that you can’t tell mé how of these cooperatives is at least one of the things 
Mr. Platt concluded his editorial with the fol- © Tun my business. which we can imitate with much benefit to our 
r lowing sentence: Now I did not come down here to tell any of business... They, seemingly, are following up the 
“After seeing the results of this test, we are you how to run your business. I believe there are main idea all of the time and getting their friends 
impressed more than ever before with the impor- half a dozen or more good sized retail feed stores to assist them in every possible way. You feed 
: tance of the mash feed and the value of a good under my general directions, but my contact is not dealers are paying part of the taxes which are 
mash feed.” close to them, and the following suggestions I may supporting the agricultural schools, extension work- 
What have the eastern feed dealers done to meet volunteer are simply based on my long experience ers and others who are constantly interviewing the 
i| this new competitor, because, shorn of all unessen- and general theory of buying and selling grain farmers. What a wonderful thing it would be, and 
i tials, that is all the co-operative means to you. I and grain products. doubtless is in many cases, if the county agent 
1} know that some feed dealers, in some sections, First—Service. If a man is going to build or was thoroughly posted regarding the feed mate- 
seem to have met the situation and are coming maintain a business in a community he must ren- rials and other things you have in stock or expect 
| through prosperously, which leads me to wonder der a service—a real and adequate service. No com- to arrive within a few days; would know what 
Il why it is not more generally true. I am fearful munity owes a feed merchant, or any one else, a they cost and on what extremely narrow margin 
~ that I cannot offer a suggestion under these cir- living. No matter who the business man is he you are willing to sell them; would, likewise, be j 
oO 
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informed regarding the superior quality of the va- 
rious items. You would not expect him to act as 
a salesman—certainly not; but at the same time 
if you would take the trouble to see that he was 
friendly and well posted, he would surely be bene- 
ficial. If I were running a feed store in a coun- 
try town, I think I would have a desk and a chair 
which the county agent or other extension worker 
could consider his own when in that section. I 
would invite him to make it his headquarters. 
I would make it a point to show him the stocks 
and: be absolutely frank regarding the feature of 
my profits so that he would know that there is 
no basis to the thought that some of the farmers 
have that this feel dealer charges exorbitant prices. 
I would show him the service which I am prepared 
to give and figure out for him that where I carry 
a carload of stock, to be delivered a ton or two 
at a time to the individual farmers, I am saving 
them a considerable expense from loss, due to 
deterioration and interest charges; that I can do 
this much cheaper than the individual farmer can, 
because I should be able to turn over my stock 
in only a fraction of the time the farmer does 
when he buys in large quantities from the car 
door. On the other hand, I would, and doubtless 
many of you do, offer goods at a quantity price, 
to be delivered on arrival of cars, for cash. 

Knowing a farmer from meeting him occasion- 
ally in the store is a different proposition if it is 
supplemented by actual, occasional visits to his 
own place. Going out to the farm, looking over 
his stock and discussing his problems with the 
farmer, is the real way of getting him to unbur- 
den his ingrowing grievances and earn his con- 
fidence. It seems to me that the dealer who does 
not make it a point to run around in person and 
call on his actual and potential customers is miss- 
ing his biggest opportunity. 

Of course, the objection to this suggestion is 
that the dealer has not the time. Well, I am one 
of the people who thinks that a local feed dealer 
is a busy man—but is it not a fact that a very 
large part of that time is consumed in juggling 
bags of feed or posting up accounts which a 
husky grammar school boy could do just as well 
after being instructed? Remember that salesman- 
ship is the key to one of the principal doors to 
success in any kind of modern. business. Maybe 
you think it is possible to hire a bright young 
man who e¢can sell better than you, but I want to 
assure you that every buyer wishes, if possible, 
to deal direct with the boss; wants his ideas, his 
advice, and they outweigh that of any hired man 
you can put on that work. 

Do you belong to the farmers’ clubs, granges, 
farm bureaus—whatever they call them? I un- 
derstand their rules permit it. What a corking 
good thing it would be if you took an interest 
in the things they discuss at their meetings and 
helped to guide their thoughts and conclusions. 
Your business experience and knowlelge of mar- 
kets should be very helpful to them and beneficial 
to you especially if you and the county agent 
went over the situation together before the meet- 
ing. Besides, you would get some good ideas 
yourself. 

Here is another thought: Mutualize your busi- 
ness and let the customer profit in proportion to 
his purchases. Or take some of the key farmers 
into partnership. 

I understand that the co-operatives very fre- 
quently pull off rallies at the school house or 
some other convenient place. They have some good 
talks; get together, weep over their wounds, and 
have a good time generally. Did you ever have a 
rally of your customers? 

About 20 years ago a wire-haired cub graduate 
from the Minnesota Agricultural College dropped 
in our office and wanted a job selling feed and 
flour—he got it, and he has developed into the best 
feed salesman I ever heard of. Everybody in his 
great big territory calls him by his first name 
or his nickname, “The Swede.” He and the gov- 
ernor of the state greet each other in just the 
same way. Some time ago this salesman conceived 
the idea of inviting all of his customers and their 
friends to have a chicken dinner with him on a 
farm adjacent to his home town. This became 


a regular annual feature and these feed dealers,- 


big important men in their home towns, drive as 
much as 180 miles each way to attend these meet- 
ings. An interesting speaker or two from the 
nearby agricultural college, and others with inter- 
esting messages, help out in the entertainment of 
the party. I have attended a couple of them, and 
I want to say that the getting together in this way 
of practically 100 per cent of this salesman’s cus- 
tomers and the spirit developed is one of the most 
remarkable revelations of loyal interest I have 
seen in many years. 

This is another experience in the co-operatives’ 
methods which could well be copied by the feed 
dealer, and I know that he can get some mighty 
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fine assistance from some of the educators and 
public speakers. I have the further feeling that 
a little get-together meeting of this kind, sponsored 
by the local feed dealer, will be very generously 
and gladly attended by the invited farmers. 

These are simply a few suggestions of ways and 
means of getting better acquainted with the peo- 
ple you want to do business with. You must 
know many better ways of teaching them to know 
you well and earn their confidence and loyal 
support. 

Times have changed, as they have insisted on 
doing ever since the creation, and the man who 
doesn’t adapt himself and his business to meet 
those changes usually gets lost in the shuffle. I 
used to have a friend named Gossard. Mr. Gos- 
sard, I believe, had about the biggest business at 
that time existing in the manufacture of corsets. 
Well, I suppose a good many of you men know 
that some years ago there was some very radical 
progress made in the apparel of the ladies and 
it looked as though friend Gossard was going 
broke. Did he? He did not! But he did make 
some modifications in his line of product which 
met the situation in such a way that the last 
time I heard about his common stock it was sell- 
ing way up. 

You remember the Studebaker wagons and car- 
riages used to bump along in every rut in the roads 
in the country, and along about 25 years ago 


something happened to the wagon business—bug-. 


gies lost their vogue. Did the Studebaker business 
drop out of sight? Not on your life! About this 
time one of the most popular, low-priced automo- 
biles on the market was that early beginner, the 
E. M. F. car. They bought it and changed it to 
the Studebaker. They still make wagons for any- 
body who wants them, but the plant down at South 
Bend, Ind., which a quarter of a century ago was 
pointed to with pride as one of the biggest things 
of its kind in the world, is not much too big to 
take care of the office staff of the present business. 

The feed business has changed too, but there is 
more feed needed today than ever before and you 
feed dealers are the people trained and best 
equipped to attend to its distribution, and I think 
the co-operatives have shown all of us some of the 
ways of holding and increasing the individual dis- 
tributor’s business and profits. 

Many thousands of retail feed stores are in 
existence throughout the country. A large per- 
centage of either the present dealers or their 
fathers, were ex-farmers who knew and met the 
needs of their localities. By establishing small 
depots where their neighbors could get grain and 
feed when needed, they thereby assisted greatly 
in developing the neighboring business of live stock, 
dairy, and poultry farming. Some of them by 
careful attention to business became fairly pros- 
perous, but they only prospered as their customers 
prospered. It is safe to say that in all cases 
their self-interest was best served when their cus- 
tomers secured feeds at moderate prices and with 
good production qualities. As a rule, these feed 
dealers rarely accumulate more than a modest 
showing for their life’s labor and investment. 
Usually their old neighbors who stuck to farming 
prospered more than they did. 

Unfortunately, as a result of this direct buying 
for several years many of these retail feed deal- 
ers have lost a great deal of their volume of busi- 
ness. The well-to-do farmers are taking advantage 
of this car door delivery opportunity and the less 
well-to-do farmers still depend upon the dealer. 
With the shrinkage of his volume in business the 
dealer’s expense per ton have increased and the 
last mentioned class of farmers are compelled to 
pay higher prices for their feeds than they would 
be doing under normal conditions. 

I will say right here that any economic move- 
ment which drives the retail feed dealer out of 
business, or, which weakens him financially so that 
he cannot keep a well-rounded stock of feeds and 
trust it out to the surrounding farmers from month 
to month, is going to seriously hurt that district. 


The feed dealer was developed by necessity and 
as a business proposition he is not going to quit— 
he, will not be eliminated—he cannot be spared. 

The President: Mr. Watkins of the Committee 
on Resolutions will now present the committee’s 
report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Agricultural Relief 


HE platforms of both political parties and 
T the public utterances of their spokesmen in 
the present presidential campaign indicate 
an intention to set up certain further govern- 
mental machinery for farm aid. 
The Grain Dealers National Association re- 
affirms its profound interest in agricultural re- 
lief by sound economic processes. Holding, as 


Forty-Seventh Year 


we do, the conviction that subsidy and special 
privilege is not the road to a permanent solution 
of the problems of agriculture, we herewith re- 
affirm our position taken in convention one year 
ago. 

We favor a national agricultural policy which 
will include: 

1. Lower rail rates on feed grains and grasses, 
which are largely consumed by farms in widely 
separated domestic localities, even if such con- 
cessions must be made up by higher rail rates on 
other merchandise and commodities. 


2. Rapid commercial development of inland 
waterways and approaches to ocean trade routes. 

3. Adequate tariff protection on farm products 
which are, or might be, produced in the United 
States in sufficient quantities to supply the do- 
mestic market, but which must now compete with 
foreign products or substitutes for such products 
coming in over the tariff wall. 

4. Rejection of proposals for reclamation and 
irrigation projects which would bring under cul- 
tivation additional farm acreage before the pros- 
pective products of such areas are needed for 
domestic consumption. 

5. Development and utilization of water pow- 
ers for the production of commercial fertilizers 
so much needed on our farms. 

6. Closer co-operation between national Goy- 
ernment and the agricultural colleges in encour- 
agement of use of crops and varieties of seed 
best suited to lands to be cultivated, to the end 
that production of good. quality crops may be 
more certain and the producers’ income more 
stable in consequence. 

Whereas, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America have in accordance with 
their by-laws submitted a referendum entitled: 
“Referendum No. 52. On the Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Agriculture’, to a vote of its 
membership; and 

Whereas, under the terms of said referendum 
the members of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America are requested to vote 
to approve or disapprove, as a part of the pro- 
gram for the relief of agriculture, the following: 

“The committee recommends that co-operative 
marketing of agricultural products should be sup- 
ported, and that producers of agricultural com- 
modities should be encouraged to form co-opera- 
tive marketing associations along sound economic 
lines”; 

Whereas, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and other trade organizations, 
both members and non-members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, 
are essentially, and in the very nature of things 
must be, organizations of middlemen, of mer- 
chants and manufacturers who justify their 
existence aS a part of the body economic by their 
expert knowledge of the problems of manufac- 
turing, marketing and distribution, and by the 
application of that expert knowledge and as a 
result of generations of experience, do create 
added values for producers and effect reduced 
costs to consumers; and 

Whereas, under our free American institutions 
every producer or organization of producers has 
the opportunity and the right to engage in the 
business of manufacturing or merchandising 
their products, or the goods they consume, either 
by co-operative or other legal methods; and 

Whereas, if such co-operative system of mar- 
keting is economically sound, it will, if allowed 
to follow the course of natural development, 
demonstrate its efficiency and become an integral 
part of our economic system, and agricultural 
commodities will be merchandised more econom- 
ically by co-operative marketing methods, and an 
economic saving result therefrom, then that 
system should be applied to the marketing and 
manufacturing of all other commodities, and the 
co-operative system should and will supplant our 
present marketing and manufacturing system: 
Therefore, be it resolved by the Grain Dealers 
National Association in convention assembled: 

First, that we believe the system of co-operative 
marketing should be allowed free opportunity to 
demonstrate its efficiency in competition with es- 
tablished methods, but without Government aid 
that would give it undue and unfair advantages. 


Second, that we believe our present business 
institutions are efficient and economic, we believe 
they are developing and have developed as a 
result of the initiative of American business 
functioning under our free American institutions. 


Third, we believe it to be inconsistent for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America to submit to a vote of its membership 
an endorsement of co-operative marketing, be- 
cause an affirmative vote would be an admission 
by American business: that our existing institu- 
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tions are inefficient and obsolete and should be 
supplanted by socialism, and be it further Re- 
solved that the secretary of this association be 
instructed to submit a copy of these resolutions 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America and to each of its directors. 


Government and Business 

Our form of government encourages and fost- 
ers the largest expression of individual initia- 
tive which can be maintained without infringe- 
ment upon the rights of others, with ample pro- 
vision within our basic law to effect changes as 
may be required, from time to time, to safeguard 
our people. 

It is therefore essential that Government re- 
frain from entering any fields of commercial 
activity which can be successfully covered in the 
public interest by private enterprise. We there- 
fore deprecate the present tendency toward 
bureaucracy and the steady encroachment of 
government in many fields of business endeavors, 
and urge its withdrawal from such fields where- 
ever practicable. 


Arbitration Association 

We, the members of the Grain Dealers National 
Association, pioneers in yoluntary arbitration of 
trade differences, heartily commend the splendid 
work of the American Arbitration Association, 
which organization is endeavoring to do for the 
general business of the country what our asso- 
ciation, for the past quarter of a century has 
done for the grain trade. 

Taxation 

The subject of taxation has ever been a matter 
of great interest and of vital importance to the 
American people, and while we recognize the re- 
lief already accorded to the taxpayers of this 
country through previous reduction in rates, we 
would respectfully urge the incoming Congress 
to make such further constructive modifications 
of our Federal Revenue Law that will give to our 
people the greatest relief possible without seri- 
ously menacing our governmental financial struc- 
ture. 

At this time we view with great concern the 
growing tendency on the part of our state and 
municipal authorities to burden its citizens with 
an ever increasing load of bonded indebtedness, 
and we herewith suggest a conservative policy 
on the part of such officials and the practice of 
strictest economy in the development of their re- 
spective constructive programs. 


Strong Bill 

There is now pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, D. C. a certain bill, 
known as the Strong Bill, H.R. 13153, which is 
designed to protect the owners and holders of 
drafts with bills of lading attached, in the event 
of the failure of the collecting bank before ‘re- 
mittances have been fully made for such collec- 
tions. This is of vital importance and will great- 
ly tend to stabilize the business necessarily con- 
ducted through the national banks of the coun- 
try: 

Therefore we, The Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation in convention assembled at Boston, 
Mass., on September 26, 1928, urgently request 
the senators and representatives in Congress to 
support said bill, and insist upon its passage 
at the earliest possible moment; and that the 
secretary of this association be directed to send 
a copy of this resolution to each of the members 
of Congress and the chairmen of the Banking and 
Currency Committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

; Transportation 

The report of the Transportation Committee 
covers the subject of weight tolerance which 
some carriers rule must be allowed on shipments 
of bulk grain before adjusting freight charges on 
basis of out-turn weights, which ruling is con- 
trary to custom and law, and is a discrimination. 

The report on bills of lading issued by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad showing that they insert 
the words “Shippers Load and Count” in bills of 
lading covering shipments of bulk grain, which 
practice should be discontinued, and the Trans- 
portation Committee be instructed to endeavor 
to have these rules and practices corrected. 

Tax on Grain 

We again record our disapproval of a tax on 
grain transactions, originally imposed as a war 
measure, which tax is laid on the necessities of 
life, and is thus contrary to public policy and 
not justifiable in times of peace. We urge that 
our officers, committees and individual members 
continue to use every legitimate and honorable 
means, in co-operation with other interested or- 
ganizations, to secure the elimination of this tax. 

The Tillson Bill 

In harmony with previous action of this body 
opposing the adoption of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures, we here record our op- 


position to the Tillson Bill now before Congress, 
and all other similar measures which thus seek 
to foist the Metric System on the commerce of 
the United States piecemeal and by indirection, 
and we desire to commend the efforts of the 
American Institute of Weights and Measures in 
defending the integrity of our customary units 
and standards of weight and measure. 

Federal Inspection of Grain 

We hereby record our opposition to the Frazier 
Bill, and all other measures tending to establish 
Federal inspection of grain, in contradistinction 
to the present system of Federal supervision of 
inspection under the Grain Standards Act. 

Speakers 

We extend sincere thanks to the speakers on 
our program for their timely and inspiring mes- 
sages, 

Hosts 

To our hosts we extend the unanimous thanks 
of the members of the Grain Dealers National 
Association for the royal and unbounded hos- 
pitalities extended to them and their ladies in 
this “Cradle of American Liberty.” 

We are especially indebted to Rear Admiral 
Philip Andrews, commandant of the First Naval 
District, who has caused us to now possess a 
greater appreciation for the peace time activities 
of our country’s glorious navy. 

Our visit to this metropolis so rich in his- 
torical wealth, has contributed inexpressibly to 


FRED E. WATKINS 


the “joy of life.” No detail for the enrichment 
of our happiness was overlooked by the members 
of this “Pioneer American Grain Market.” 


It is impossible for us to give adequate ex- 
pression of our appreciation for the gracious 
manner in which Boston’s charming ladies con- 
tributed to our entertainment. 


(At the end of the reading of each resolution, 
the chairman moved its adoption. All were 
seconded and carried.) 

The President: Is there any further business 
to come before the convention under the head of 
resolutions? 

We will now have the distribution of the golf 
and attendance prizes. The following were an- 
nounced as winners: Golf: First Gross Score, 
W. Howard Mitchell, Jr., Boston Exchange. First 
net: Ralph Gallagher. The second net, Mr. Graff. 
The two sterling vases were won by Mr. Grubka. 

Mr. Grubka: We were having a handicap, and 
they put the nets in a hat, and pulled out a num- 
ber from the hat. My number was closest to 
the one that won the prizes. I am very grateful, 
because it is the only way I could ever have won 
a golf prize. 

Mr. MacDonald: Carl Currie thought some- 
thing was necessary to stimulate the attendance, 
and so we have the attendance prizes donated by 
different grain firms. The following were the 
winners: First, W. J. Edwards, St. Louis; second, 
Mr. Grubka; third, Walter M. Moore, Covington 
Grain Company, Covington, Ind.; fourth, Philip 


Smith, Massachusetts Experiment Station; fifth, 
Mr. Larsen, chief inspector, Sioux City; sixth, 
Mr. Beardsley, St. Louis, Mo.; seventh, E. B. 
Rader; eighth, Mr. Hall, Nashville, Tenn; ninth, 
F. C. Brown, Barton, Vt.; tenth, Lynn Townsend, 
Springfield, Mass.; eleventh, Mr. McNamara, 
Orleans, Vt. 


The President: We will next have the report 
of the Auditing Committee, Mr. Baldwin. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The accounts of the association for the con- 
vention year, 1927-1928 have been audited by 
Ernst & Ernst, public certified accountants. We 
examined their report and find it to be correct 
with the books of the association and the state- 
ment submitted by the secretary. 

We find all transactions of the association are 
properly and carefully recorded and we commend 
the secretary and his assistant for the excellent 
manner of keeping the records of the associa- 
tion. 

The President: We will now have the report 
of the Nominations Committee, Mr. Horner, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Horner: Before presenting the report I 
would like to make a few remarks about our 
president. He has long been in the service of 
this association, and I say that without any re- 
flection as to his age. He started in the ranks, 
served on the Trade Rules Committee, served on 
our Arbitration Committees, and probably no man 
in our association has left a more distinct im- 
pression upon the forms and interpretation of our 
trade rules than he. He has been a director of 
the association and has held executive offices. 
In all this time he has always given of his labor 
and his ability without stint. He is one of the 
few men you find in every organization willing 
to work for the good of the Association without 
hope of reward. Rewards have tome, but they 
have been accepted modestly at all times, and 
have never interfered with his work. He has 
now been our president for two years, and we 
have never had a more successful administration 
than he has given us. We have a little gift here 
to offer him, and we want it distinctly under- 
stood that it is not a matter of compensation; 
it would be presumptuous on our part to offer 
him compensation for the work he has done for 
us through these years, but we offer it as a token 
of the love and affection we bear him. We hope 
he will always cherish it as a remembrance of 
our affection for him. (Gift consists of silver 
bowl and stand). 

The President: If I should really attempt to 
say what is in my heart, I would become morbid. 
Whatever I have done for the association has 
been a work of love. I like this kind of work, 
like to preside, like to work on trade rules. The 
work itself carries its own reward. But this 
beautiful gift will be treasured I think more 
than any material thing I could possibly own, 
and I am sure it will be cherished not alone 
by myself, but by my children, as a memento 
of this occasion and of my association with this 
organization. And I hope when I give up the 
gavel, I will not give up active work for the asso- 
ciation, because I want to keep right on doing 
my bit to the best of my ability. I want to thank 
you all, and particularly Mr. Horner for his very 
kind words. 


REPORT OF NOMINATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


OR president, A. S. MacDonald, Boston; first 
F vice-president, S. P. Mason, Sioux City, Iowa; 

second vice-president, George E. Booth, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Directors for term of two years: 

F. E. Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio (representing 
Ohio Grain Dealers Association); Mark Steele, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (representing the Buffalo market); 
H. W. Reimann, Shelbyville, Ind. (representing 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association); W. B. John- 
son, Enid, Okla. (representing Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers Association); W. W. Manning, Fort 
Worth, Texas (representing Texas Grain Deal- 
ers Association); John A. Reynolds, Albany, 
N. Y. (representing Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants); W. G. Cook, Fort Collins, 
Colo. (representing inter-mountain territory); L. 
W. Forbell, New York City (representing the New 
York market); H. R. Wilbur, Jamestown, N. Y. 
(representing Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers 
Association); John H. Caldwell, St. Louis, Mo. 
(representing U. S. Feed Distributors Associa- 
tion); Bert T. Dow, Davenport, Iowa (represent- 
ing Western Grain Dealers Association); R. W. 
Hale, Nashville, Tenn. (representing Nashville 
market); John §S. Green, Louisville, Ky. (repre- 
senting the southeastern territory); C. C. Isely, 
Dodge City, Kan. (representing the Kansas Grain 
Dealers Association); A. C. Koch, Breese, Ill. (rep- 
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resenting Illinois Grain Dealers 
Directors for term of one year: 
Kansas City, Mo. (representing the Kansas City 
market); L. E. Osmer, Lansing, Mich. (represent- 
ing Michigan Grain, Feed and Hay Dealers Asso- 
ciation); J. A. Sturges, East Hampton, Mass. 
(representing the New England market); Howard 
Lipsey, Chicago, Ill. (representing the Chicago 
market). 

The President: If there are no objections, the 
report will be placed on file and we will proceed 
with the nominations. 

Mr. Horner: I place in nomination for the 
office of president, Mr. MacDonald, 

Mr. Flanley: I move the nomination be closed, 
and that the secretary be instructed to cast the 
ballot of the association for Mr. MacDonald. 
(Seconded and carried.) 

(Mr. Mac Donald receives gavel and assumes 
chair.) 

Mr. Baldwin: I move, if there is no objection, 
that the entire list named by the committee be 
considered in nomination, and that the secretary 
be instructed to cast the entire ballot of the 
association for those named for the respective 
offices. 

(Seconded and carried.) 

President MacDonald: I accept this position 
with mingled emotions. It is peculiarly embar- 
rassing or touching that this honor should come 
in my own home town. Scripture has been 
quoted here, and this seems a contradiction of 
that part of it which says a prophet is without 
honor in his own country. I have much pride, 
however, in the thought that this national asso- 
ciation should choose its president from New 
England. It is an honor for New England. I 
have much of humility in accepting this position, 
for I do not feel adequately fitted for it. I re- 
member two years ago Mr. Sturtevant telling of 
the humility he felt in trying to fill Fred Horner’s 
shoes. My humility comes from no such emotion, 
because modesty was never a part of my make- 
up. But I must have a lot of help. The success 
or failure of any business or executive officer 
depends upon his ability to get others to do his 
work. And I shall need the work and assistance 
of every one of you. If you are appointed on a 
committee, accept, and if you accept, serve. If 
you accept appointment on the Boosters’ Com- 
mittee, which seems to be the best worked out 
scheme to fill the ranks and get new members, 
do the work and write the necessary letters. I 
would rather have you decline to serve than to 
Say you will do the work, and then fail us. We 
should have more New England members on our 
list, and I hope we may have. This is my only 
appeal to New England people. We have had at 
this convention a very inspiring talk by Dr. Krebs 
on “Constructive Optimism”. It really was a ser- 
mon, and we want you all to read that and take 
it to heart. Let us get every one into the asso- 
ciation we can, make it a real national associa- 
tion, and in talking up the association, talk up 
the grain business, and we can do it. I think 
our new vice-president, Mr. Mason, should say 
a word to us. 

Mr. Mason: Last evening Rey. Mr. Mark said 
the ability to do trifles was paramount in success, 
and perhaps that is why this office has reached 
me. I have had the pleasure of doing some 
trifles for the organization, and it has been a 
great pleasure. I have enjoyed doing the trifles, 
and shall try to do whatever in this position is 
given me to do. I thank you very much for the 
honor of being chosen. 

The President: It is also very gratifying to 
me to know that George Booth is the second vice- 
president. 

Mr. Booth: It is a great pleasure to work with 
these good superior officers that you have elected 
this morning. You know the first vice-president 
doesn’t usually have much to do or say, and I 
don’t know where the second vice-present gets 
off. I will endorse the words of the president, 
that we must make this always a bigger and 
better organization. In the Chicago market I 
have a’greater opportunity to get members and 
boost the association than most men have. There 
are more new members there to be secured, and 
I am going to continue to do my best the coming 
year. I hope all of us will go out with the idea 
of getting more members in, and getting the pres- 
ent members more interested in association work. 
We must back up our president. He is a regular 
fellow, and I know it will_be a Lg nil for all 
of us to work with him. 


The President: We are all grain dealers. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether we are man- 
ufacturers or jobbers or retailers or private ware- 
houses, or what not. We are all affected more 
or less directly by the same conditions, One 
thing affects us all, and let us forget our individ- 
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ual differences, our individual localities, and make 
ourselves broadminded national grain men. 

Is there anything to come before us under the 
head of new business? If not, a motion to ad- 
journ will be in order. 

Mr. Rader: I move. we adjourn. 
and. carried.) 


BANQUET SESSION 


The banquet was held Tuesday evening in the 
pall-room of the Statler Hotel. Albert K. Tap- 
per, president of the Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange, presided and in introducing the toast- 
master, William F. Garcelon, said: 


| IS my great privilege to have been afforded 


(Seconded 


the opportunity of extending to you the hos- 

pitality of the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change and the Boston Curb Exchange as joint 
hosts. -Our only regret is that the short time 
you have been with us has not been long enough 
to give us an opportunity to show you all the 
important points of our city and the surrounding 
territory. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that 
the Boston Grain and Flour Exchange owes its 
origin to the oldest grain exchange in the United 
States of America. In the year 1793 the first 
exchange was formed in Boston for the trading 
in grain, and continuously from that time has 
been in existence. It is true that as the years 
rolled on changes in the name and charter were 


J. H. CALDWELL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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made to meet changing conditions, and each time 
marked a progressive step in our organization. 

The Boston Curb Exchange has been in exist- 
ence for some 25 years, and enjoys certain ex- 
emptions under the statutes of Massachusetts; 
in other words, being in existence 10 years prior 
to the enactment of the Blue Sky Law, it enjoys 
certain privileges under this legislation that can- 
not be enjoyed by any exchange in existence 
today. 

During the past five months both of these or- 
ganizations have been busy trying to whip into 
shape effective plans to condense into the two 
days the largest amount of entertainment and 
sight-seeing possible to be had. In other words, 
we have-so much here in Boston to show visitors 
that we have tried to compress into those two 


“days about everything we could think of. We 


know that your business meetings during the 
morning’s sessions have been eminently satis- 
factory, and we know that far-reaching results 
will be felt by the grain trade throughout the 
country. 

I want to acknowledge the wonderful co-oper- 
ation we have had from the United States Navy. 
Admiral Hughes of Washington, upon our sug- 
gestion, allocated certain ships to Boston for the 
benefit of our visitors. He has tried in every 
way to make the convention a success from his 
point of view. The United States cruiser Raleigh, 
one of the latest cruisers, and practically the 


last word in naval construction, was withheld 
from going into European service for three days, 
and sent specially to Boston to be at our disposal. 
We have also enjoyed the heartiest co- -operation 
from Rear Admiral Philip Andrews of the Boston 
Navy Yard, and he has added tremendously to 
our program of entertaining at the naval base 
yesterday, at which time we visited these ships. 
He also extended an invitation to our members 
to take.a trip on the submarine S-19. It was 
necessary to limit the company that could be 
taken to 30, and that number was taken out this 
afternoon and given the thrill of deep water div- 
ing as well as skimming along the surface of 
Boston Harbor. We feel sure that with the 
sight-seeing trip today that the different histor- 
ical points of interest will long linger in your 
memory. We would like to feel that in the years 
to come, when you happen to hear of Boston, it 
will bring to your mind sights that you have 
seen within these last two days. 

We are glad to have had you with us. We 
appreciate to the full the opportunity you have 
given us to show you this old part of America. 
We hope that, leaving us, you will carry to your 
homes many pleasant and inspiring memories. 
Although the ‘convention closes with tomorrow 
morning’s session, yet we would like to have you 
feel free to visit our exchange, and if there is 
anything we can do to assist you in further 


_ pleasure and visits, we shall be happy to do it. 


We suggest that New England cannot be com- 
pletely covered in two days, and is worthy of a 
trip around through Mainé;.New Hampshire and 
the Berkshires before returning to your western 
homes. 

There are a number of eminent gentlemen here 
tonight who will talk to you, and I know the 
president of the Grain and Flour Exchange is not 
expected to talk. I have learned in the past three 
years that his job is to try to make good. Before 
closing, however, I feel I should read to you 
these few lines about Boston: 


“Where the Golden Dome on the highest hill, 
Refulgent gleams. "Where the sunbeams shine, 
Where the River Charles with its wonder thrill 
Inspires this vibrant heart of mine; 
Where the deep blue sea spreads forth its arms, 
And holds in fond embrace the shore; 
Where a hundred islets prove their claims, 
And gem-like lie at the city’s door; 
Where the white-winged fleets of commerce bring 
Their untold wealth from the world‘s great marts; 
Where the ocean queens at their moorings swing, 
And release a throng of expectant hearts; 
Where the cultured soul meets the cultured soul, 
Where the heaven-born arts like pearls are prized, 
Where Wisdom shows its aureole, where Liberty 
is canonized; 
Where the stranger breathes the air of home, 
And feels the clasp of a sincere hand; 
Where the gold of its heart, like the sheen of 
its dome, 
Shows forth with a welcome that all understand— 
That’s Boston.” 
(Charles L. H. Wagner) 


Now, gentlemen, I have the privilege of pre- 
senting to you our toastmaster of the evening. 
I have had the opportunity and the pleasure of 
attending a great many meetings throughout 
New England, at which this gentleman has pre- 
sided. In my opinion, he is without a peer. I 
now introduce to you William F. Garcelon, of the 
Arkright Club, Boston. 


The Toastmaster: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of 
the Grain Exchange and ladies: If this were a 
hay convention, I should say I had been pitch- 
forked into this job. I knew nothing about grain 
when Mr. Tapper approached me. I immediately 
began to study a grain magazine and thé first 
page I looked at had the story of the Feed Arbi- 
tration Committee. Its report tonight, I under- 
stand, is satisfactory. I have been out in the 
corridors looking at some of your literature. At 
a good many of the dinners nowadays we need 
one of those moisture testers that are advertised. 
But I cannot see where any man making moisture 
testers is going to sell anything here. 


We welcome you to New England. The presi- 
dent of your association has told me his forbears 
came from Plymouth. You will remember that 
when the Pilgrims first landed on Plymouth Rock 
they fell on their knees, and then on the aborig- 
ines. Some of you who come from a distance are 
perhaps surprised at the New England climate. 
You will be more surprised if you stay here quite 
a while. Joseph H. Choate, at a New England 
dinner in New York, said if a person could live 
in New England for the first 21 years of his life, 
and build up a good constitution, he could even 
then be attacked with a fatal disease and live 
20 years longer on his by-laws. A gentleman 
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sent to his old father in Maine a cask of cherry 
rum. A letter came back “I thank you, son, for 
the splendid cherries you sent, but I liked the 
spirit in which you sent them even better.” 


In iooking over last night’s program, I note 
the committee announced that at this dance there 
would be all sorts of surprises which were being 
carefully guarded from exposure, I thought that 
was one of the features of a dance. We have a 
man in Massachusetts who started to raise hogs. 
He paid $10 for a hog, and fed him $20: worth 
of grain. He sold him later for $12. He said he 
made money on the hog, but lost money on the 
grain. Some of you who think we have no farm- 
ing in Massachusetts will be surprised to know 
we have more land under glass than any other 
state in the union. You will realize farm land 
is so valuable here we do not dare leave it out 
over night. 


It was hoped the governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts would be here tonight. 
Our governors always have some serious ques- 
tions arise during their administrations. Calvin 
Coolidge had the police strike, Governor Fuller 
had the Sacco-Venzetti situation, but, thank 
Heaven, our governors have stood up like men 
and met every situation squarely and with cour- 
age. 


You have had some baked beans presented to 
you. They are no good without pork, and pork 
is no good without corn, so the origin of our 
baked beans goes away back to your western 
cornfields. Our first governor of the Massachu- 
setts Colony became such in 1620. The first 
governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
under the Constitution was elected in 1780. 
After many years of governmental supervision, 
inadequate perhaps, this Commonwealth adopted 
the plan of having a Commission on Finance, a 
commission which would study the purchases of 
the state. That official is one of the chief eco- 
nomic officials of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The Governor has sent the commis- 


sioner here tonight to represent him. The com- f 
missioner was formerly a representative in the 


House, later a state senator, and he is a man 
whom we all know and respect.: I take great 
pleasure in introducing the representative of the 
Governor, the Hon. Charles P., Howard. 


ADDRESS” OF HON: CHARLES P. 
HOWARD 


HE first time I ever saw the present toast- 
T master was when I had just finished a mile 
run as a freshman at the university across 

the Charles River, which at one time had very 
good football teams and which we think is going 
to have a corker this fall, and he was kind 
enough, as coach of the team, to come over and 
say a few words of encouragement to me at that 
time. I never forgot them.- And when I went 
into politics he gave me a little advice and assist- 
ance, so if any of you do not like my appearance 
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here this evening, do not blame me, for he is 
at least accessory before the fact. 

His Excellency, the Governor, is very sorry 
he could not have the pleasure of being here 
with you this evening. He is suffering from a 
bad cold. He hoped he might be here, but yester- 
day was worse, and he has been confined to his 
home, and cannot be here. He regrets it 
much. 


Very 


Perhaps some of you have seen Frank Craven's 
play “The First Year’’. There is a lady of color 
in it who is asked by her mistress whether she 
can wait on tables. “Yes, I waits on table, and 
I. washes, but I washes best’’. It is unfortunate 
I did not have the pleasure of being here with 
you last evening, because some of you may 
decide “I dances best” before I am through. 


Massachusetts is a good customer of yours. 
We have some 4,150,000 people, all of whom very 
obviously consume your products. Incidentally, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts uses a good 
deal of your product in its different institutions 
with the 30,000 people it feeds, and each year 
we buy 31,000 barrels of flour, aside from the 
feeds we buy for the horses and cattle on our 
state farms. 


The State of Massachusetts is a very modest 
place; we do not say much about ourselves, but 
I shall depart a little from that modesty to show 
you that you are good customers of ours as well 
as our being good customers of yours. In 1820, 
in value of the total manufactured products 
Massachusetts ranked at a certain place in the 
list of some 20 states. At that time the West 
was just opening up, the Pacific Coast had no 
settlers whatever, and the South was in a rudi- 
mentary condition from a manufacturing’ stand- 
point. In 1920, 100 years later, with the ‘West 


‘in the full bloom of industrial growth, withthe 


South and the Pacific Coast in full development, 
Massachusetts out of 48 states ranked one notch 
higher in: total manufactured products than 100 
years before. Massachusetts is forging ahead. 
You are all rightfully proud of your own parts 
of the country. As a Massachusetts man, I sug- 
gest that you come to Massachusetts and grow 
up with the country. A man running for poli- 
tical office was telling what he had done and was 
going to do, and he talked on and on, and finally 
a man on the edge of the crowd said to an old 
colored man, ‘‘What do you think of him?’ The 
old negro replied “I don’t know who de gen’lemun 
is, but he suttinly do recommend hisself most 
highly.’ 

Massachusetts is proud to have you choose its 
capital city for your convention. We hope you 
have all had a most enjoyable time. We hope 
you will go back and carry a message of good 
will and brotherhood from Massachusetts to all 
you meet, and we hope, above all, you have had 
such a good time that you may want to come 
hack again soon, so that we may again have the 
honor of having you as-the guests of the Com- 
rionwealth. 


, were confined to 


The Toastmaster: Perhaps few of you during 
the years have been able to see much of the 
United States Navy. We along the coast feel 
very strongly that a competent, fairly large navy 


should always be at hand to protect’ American 
interests. It is with great pleasure that I intro- 
duce to you tonight one ‘who has been host to 


some of you today, Rear Admiral Philip Andrews 
of the United States Navy. 


ADDRESS OF REAR: ADMIRAL 
ANDREWS 


T HAS been a great pleasure to me, as it has 
| been to all of us who belong here in Boston, 

that this convention has: come here. I know 
you have had a good time, and I hope you will 
come again to Boston, which has much to offer 
you. I am’particularly glad you come here, «be- 
cause I am here, and I have had an opportunity 
to see you at the navy yard yesterday and: some 
of you today, and to have you see some repre- 
sentative ships of the Navy. You saw the cruiser 
Raleigh, the light cruiser type which this winter 
in Congress will be more or less a matter of 
controversy. There will be a question whether 
we will get 15 cruisers of that kind, which the 
administration has asked for and hopes to get. 
I am sure you will realize what that light cruiser 
is for... She must be fast; she has a speed of 
35 knots. With the vast areas of waters we have 
on both coasts, we need cruisers of that kind, 
of large fuel capacity, able to go long distances, 
and able to carry a fairly good sized eight-inch 
gun. And I may say for the Navy that we do 
not need any less sized cruiser than that or any 
less sized gun than that, though some other na- 
tions want smaller cruisers and smaller guns. 
We haven’t as large a merchant marine as some 
other nations, and those merchant vessels can in 
time of war be converted into light cruisers and 
be able to carry a six-inch gun, so that if we 
lighter and smaller cruisers, 
with the smaller six-inch gun, we would be dis- 
tinetly at a disadvantage, very much in the same 
manner as an automobile without filling stations, 
because we have no bases in the Atlantic, and 
only one in the Pacific Ocean. 


Some 30 of your number today were on the 
larger type of submarine. We need the larger 
type because of our considerable distance from 
any point we would want to reach. You from the 
Middle West have as great and perhaps a greater 
interest in the Navy than those who live on the 
seaboard, because after all there is little chance 
of any one coming across and attacking us on 
our seacoast. They might try a blockade, how- 
ever, and that would interfere with the passage 
of our merchantmen; that is our lines of com- 
munication, and in that you are vitally interested. 
To close a port means that grain cannot go out 
of it or any other product dependent upon sale 
abroad. And to interfere with the free passage 
of our merchant ships all over the world strikes 
directly at the whole industrial and agricultural 
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life of this country, the interior as well as the 
coast. 

For the export of our products we need a large 
merchant marine, and we haven't it. It is time 
we got it, and I think we are on the eve of 
getting it. We cannot have a large merehant 
marine without a navy; they go together, a well 
rounded navy. A well rounded navy to my mind 
is a preparation, not for war, but against it. To 
have a weak of inefficient navy is almost as bad 
as to have none at all. It simply invites attacks 
on our interests. 


Tonight I am going to have the pleasure of 
presenting to your president a block and gavel, 
which we have made from the wood of the orig- 
inal hull of the Constitution. Her rebuilding 1s 
now about 45 per cent completed. She is to be 
entirely rebuilt, and when she is rebuilt, is to 
go all over the United States, on both coasts, 
into the Great. Lakes when that is possible, and 
up all the big rivers so that all the people of the 
country may see her, and all the children espe- 
cially may see her and realize what she means 
and what she has done for this country. She 
will have on board a historical and educational 
museum. The rebuilding of the Constitution 
is one of the finest things ever done, and the 
campaign to raise the money has been carried 
on in a way which carries this patriotic and 
educational museum to all the people. It is a fine 
thing, especially for the children, and of course 
they are the more important, for they are the 
future generation. 


I will conclude by presenting this block and 
gavel and a framed picture of the Constitution 
to your president. They are both given by the 
First National Bank of this city. The pieces of 
copper on the corners of the picture come from 
the copper sheething on the hull. I take great 
pleasure in presenting these to Mr. Sturtevant for 
your association. 


The President: The president of this organi- 
zation has many duties to perform, some pleas- 
ant, and some not so pleasant, but had I any 
unpleasant duties to perform during my term of 
office, the difficulties would be more than compen- 
sated by the honor of this occasion, the honor 
to be in Boston as president of the association, 
the honor to sit at the table with this distin- 
guished company, the’honor to address this won- 
derful audience, and particularly the honor to 
accept on behalf of our association this wonder- 
ful gift. I scarcely have words to express my 
appreciation. It is not a courtesy—it is more 
than that. It is not hospitality—it is more than 
that. It is a most delicate tribute to us, and we 
appreciate it as such. All of us were taught 
the story of the Constitution when we were 
children, and of her wonderful history. She was 
built in the City of Boston, she sailed out of 
Boston Harbor to an uninterrupted series of vic- 
tories. I am still thrilled with those stories, and 
we should be, because it is a wonderful story. 
The British said we weren’t playing fair, that 
we were sending out a line of battleships under 
the guise of a frigate, and that was the reason 
we won those victories. It reminds us of the 
story of one of our Civil War generals, more 
noted for victories thany,erudition. He said the 
way to win battles was “td get there fustest with 
the mostest.” And that*is what our Navy has 
been doing ever since the Constitution was 
launched. Nothing was necessary to remind us 
of our pleasant visit to Boston, but if anything 
were necessary thisvgift we have received tonight 
would have filled oir memories with the pleasure 
of this visit to Boston. I want to say to Admiral 
Andrews that this picture will hang in the head- 
quarters of the association as long as the asso- 
ciation exists, and this gavel which I will hand 
to my successor tomorrow, I am sure will be used 
by my successors in office always in the memory 
of this occasion,,, 40 


The Toastmaster:!’The mayor, we learn, can- 
not be here. He had to go to New York. I can- 
not see why any one should want to go to New 
York. -The best thing in New York is the five 
o'clock train for Boston. If he were here, how- 
ever, the mayor, even at this late date, would 
have given you the freedom of the city. Speak- 
ing of freedom, a French lady was coming across 
the ocean, and she met various Americans. She 
said to one, “What I want to see is ze great 
statute of ze liberty, which my country present 
to America.” They~came into New York harbor, 
and the statue was there with the light at the 
top, and the American said, “There, madame, is 
the Statue of Liberty.” She said, “Ze great statue 
which my country present to America, but why 
so small a light on ze great statue.” And he 
replied ‘“Madam, the smaller the light, the more 
the liberty.” 


Boston is said to be celebrated for its Back 


Bay, its front people, and its public gardens. 
Back Bay is the most accessible, the front people, 
as evidenced by the mayor’s absence, are the 
hardest to get at, and the public gardens are 
the most highly cultivated. 

A business ‘question which may be presented 
to the meeting tomorrow has been propounded, 
and that is, when you send grain by freight and 
by car, you call it a shipment, but when you 
send it by ship you call it a cargo. We are 
rather proud of our words here in Boston, and 
we would like to have you from the west give us 
the reason for this distinction. 


I know how the next speaker feels about my 
prolonging my remarks. A man was sentenced 
by a judge to 20 years in prison; the judge hav- 
ing neglected to ask him if he had anything to 
say why sentence should not be pronounced upon 
him, asked the question after the sentence had 
been passed. The prisoner said, “Judge, I think 
you are damn free with another man’s time.” 
There was an Indian out west with four wives. 
The Indian inspector said “That is a violation 
of the law. You go back to your home and tell 
three of those wives they can’t live with you 
any more.” The Indian said “Ugh, you tell ’um.” 


Maine is a wonderful state. They have my 
cracker barrels in the country stores there, and 
a good opportunity to throw things at each other 
verbally. One evening, with a dozen of them 
about, an old man with white whiskers came in, 
old Silas Simpson. Zeb Holmes also was there. 
Silas said, “Zeb, when the women folks are wash- 
in’ up the dishes, and I’m sittin’ in front reading 
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the paper, I notice you. goin’ by the house about 
every night. Where are you goin’, Zeb?” “Well, 
I guess I have a perfect right to go along there. 
It’s a public highway, and it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness.” » “No, it ain’t nobody’s business, but the 
women folks are kind of curious. And the funny 
part is you always have a lantern.” Zeb says, “I 
have a perfect right to carry a lantern. There 
ain’t no law against it.” ‘‘Well, Zeb, everybody 
knows you’re going down there courting Lila 
McKenzie.” Zeb says, “I guess that ain’t none 
of your business.” ‘No, it ain’t, but I want to 
tell you one thing, when I went a-courting I 
didn’t have to carry no lantern with me.” “No, 
and for God’s sake, look what you got.” 


The next speaker is an elevator, in other words, 
he is a clergyman. I doubt if he is ever loaded 
to capacity; I am quite sure he isn’t empty now, 
because I sat near him. During the war he had 
a commission as captain in the navy+—I beg par- 


_ don, there is an awful lot of difference between 


a chaplain and a captain. He was a chaplain in 
the navy. You will understand when you hear 
him talk why I understood him to say captain. 
You have heard about the Scotchman who would- 
n't send his boy to school because he had to pay 
attention. Francis Ouimet told a story after a 
journey to England with the Walker golf team. 
A man over there had a friend from Glasgow 
come to Liverpool on business. He met him at 
the train, took him to lunch, gave him an auto- 
mobile ride, a round of golf, took him to dinner 
and bought his ticket home. On the way to the 
train he said, ‘“Let’s go over to the pub and have 
a glass of beer.” They walked over and had the 


beer, and the man reached for the check, and the 
man from Glasgow said, ‘‘No, you have given me 
a nice ride, and took me to lunch, and gave me a 
golf game and nice dinner, and bought my ticket 
home. I am going to have a part in this enter- 
tainment myself—We’ll match for this.” I take 
great pleasure in introducing a man who is well 
known in Boston. I hope you will like him, and 
I hope you can understand him, the Reverend 
John Nichol Mark. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN NICHOL MARK 


AM much like the Scotchman who was telling 
| another how he got his sleep. He said, ““When 

I canna go to sleep, I get up and take a wee 
drop of whiskey.’’ “Do you go to sleep then?” 
“No, I take another wee drop.” “Do you go to 
sleep then?” “No, I take another little drop, and 
then I don’t care whether I sleép or not.” After 
hearing all these good things tonight, I don’t 
care whether I make a speech or not. 

I am glad of this introduction. Sometimes you 
get peculiar introductions. I was in a Masonic 
meeting a little while ago, and the Worshipful 
Master said, “I want to introduce Rev. John 
Nichol Mark. I want to emphasize the Nichol 
because the Mark isn’t worth a damn.” Being a 
Scotchman, I am glad to know the mark has now 
been placed on the gold basis. 

I was down at Waterville, 
a mission ‘for one of our churches. 


Maine, conducting 
When I got 


‘there I found a-sign saying that John N. Mark, 


D. D. would be the preacher. I had never seen 
my name in such large-print, and I got hold of 
the advance agent and said, ‘Look at that sign.” 
And I told him a story I had heard at the Port- 
land Rotary Club. Two Irish ladies got some 
money left them, and they went to hear some ex- 
cellent music. Anastasia said to Bridget, ‘“‘What 
are they playing?” And she said, “I think it is 
Lucy’s Croquettes.”” And she said, “No, it is the 
Rusty Chandelier.” But she said “Bridget, there 
is a big sign over there and that will tell you 
what they are playing.” Bridget went over, and 
when she came back she said “Anastasia, we 
were both wrong, it is a Refrain from Spitting.” 
Both the D. D. and the Doctor were wrong. 

I do not feel as much embarrassed tonight as 
I did a few nights ago, talking to a group of 
young mothers. I told them I knew as much 
about the mother business as the two Irish ladies 
who went to church and the priest preached an 
eloquent sermon on matrimony. One was Miss 
McGinnis, an old maid, and the other was Mrs. 
Murphy with eight children. Miss McGinnis, 
said, ‘“‘Mrs. Murphy, that was a wonderful ser- 
mon.” “Yes’’, said Mrs. Murphy, “It was a won- 
derful sermon, but I wish to hell I knew as 
little about it as he does.’’ I told these good 
ladies I felt much like the man waiting in the 
hospital the other day for the baby to come, and 
he suffered mental torment. After a while the 
nurse came and said “It’s a girl.” And the poor 
father wiped his brow, and said “Thank God, it’s 
a girl. She will never have to suffer what I 
have suffered in the past four hours.” 


Mr. Garcelon said I should have 20 minutes. 
15 minutes to tell stories and five minutes for 
the address. Two Scotchmen were going for a 
voyage, and one gave the other a hundred dollars 
to get provisions with. He got $98 worth of 
whiskey, and $2 worth of bread. ‘My God,” he 
says, ‘“‘What are ye going to do with all that 
bread?” I have been wondering what I am going 
to do with my five minutes. 

You know a Scotchman doesn’t feel at home in 
an audience like this. Two things are necessary 
for him to feel right. One is a drop of Scotch 
whiskey. A Scotchman was going home on Sat- 
urday night, and he was lit up inside and had a 
supply on, his hip. He was going along like a 
battleship in a storm, and he struck a lamp post, 
and heard a crash, and then felt something 
trickle down his leg, and he put his hand down 
and said “I hope to God, it’s blood.” The second 
thing a Scotchman needs is the bagpipes. You 
know his idea of Heaven is a little room with 20 
bagpipes all playing different tunes. 

I am not going to tell you any Scotch economy 
stories. We are getting on our ears, and are go- 
ing to form an organization to offset this propo- 
ganda against the Scotch. A Scotchman opened 
his pocketbook, and a moth flew out, is one of 
those stories they have told about us. We have 
gone to the bottom of that story, and find it is 
absolutely untrue. When the Scotchman opened 
his pocketbook the moth was dead. The only 
objection we have to those Scotch economy 
stories is that they are all at our expense. Some 
one asked Harry Lauder if he had a message for 
the people of Boston, and he said “Yes, I want 
to tell the people of Boston the Scotch people are 
the most generous to be found on the face of the 
earth; but,” he said, “did you ever see such a 
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wonderful control of the emotions?” Some one 
asked what they called it Scotch whiskey for, 
and the answer is because it makes you tight. 
They ask how much liquor a Scotchman can con- 
Sume, and the answer is any given quantity. 
They tell the story of a Scotchman who got a 
quart of whiskey given him, and he was suspi- 
cious of it because it was a gift from another 
Scotchman. He took it to a chemist for analysis, 
and he said, “That is poison. You will go blind 
if you drink it.” Sandy was impressed, but he 
took the whiskey away with him. About a month 
later the analyst saw Sandy, and said, ‘‘What 
about that whiskey?’ “It’s all right.” The 
analyst said, “Sandy, you didn’t drink it, did you? 
I told you you would go blind if you drank it.” 
“No, but it’s all right.” ‘You didn’t sell it, did 
you?” “Of course I did,” says Sandy, “I sold it 
to my blind uncle for $10.” 

When a minister gets out of his pulpit, he al- 
ways says it will be a talk or an address, but 
you may always be sure it will be a sermon. An 
Irishman was taken captive at the Battle of the 
Marne. He annoyed the Germans because every 
once in a while he would shout, “We Irish cer- 
tainly gave you Germans hell at the Marne.” 
That didn’t please the Germans, particularly the 
officers, and they said, ‘‘That Irishman is break- 
ing down the morale here,” and they issued an 
ultimatum that he must become a German citizen 
or be shot at sunrise. Now Pat didn’t want to 
be shot, so he took the oath of allegiance, and 
then he shouted out, “Well, we Germans have 
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certainly got to admit that the Irish gave us 
hell at the Marne.” 


I am going to talk for a short time on a sub- ; 


ject which I hope is interesting to all of you, 
“The Touchstone of Success.” We are told that 
the precepts of the Proverbs are the dicta of 
common prudence with reference to everyday 
life. I find these words, “I went by the field of 
the slothful, by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding, and, lo, it was covered with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone walls were broken down, and I 
looked at it and received instruction.” 
_ The thought of this address is contained in this 
couplet: 

“All is not gold that hath a glistening hue, 

But what the Touchstone tries and findeth 

true.” 
We are told that the touchstone is a salacious 


stone that is used to test gold and silver by the 


streak left on the stone when rubbed with the 
metal. It is a test to try_a thing’s quality. I 
am going to apply the touchstone to what we 
call success. ‘Some one has said the way to suc- 
cess in life is as plain as the way to the 
market. I am not so sure of that. No word is 
so fraught with wrong definitions as this word 
“success.” One man says, “After 40 years’ ex- 
perience, I have come to find success far differ- 
ent from what I thought in the beginning.” The 
most successful men known are those who have 
helped others to higher things, better living. The 
most. unsuccessful men I have known are those 
who have looked upon wealth as the object of 
all endeavor. I have never known one who 
achieved his aim who was not a disappointed 
man, True success is doing something to make 
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the world and your community in particular a 
little sweeter and better and cleaner because of 
your presence. And that holds not only for the 
preacher and the teacher, but for the man who is 
making steel rails, Bull Dog suspenders, or grain 
feed products. 

True success is being one’s very best and doing 
one’s very best, in the hope that what we do may 
be of service to humanity. 

Let me give you two examples of what I call 
real success in life. At Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity there is a professor named Beecher. He has 
been for many years experimenting with the 
X-ray, and he has paid a huge price. He has 
been 72 times burned, and each time they have 
left their marks. These insidious burns are eat- 
ing his body. They have taken some of his 
fingers and a thumb, and the skin from his arms. 
He has been operated upon many times, and an 
operation was performed last March, and skin 
grafted on. And yet that man continues to ex- 
periment today with just as much enthusiasm as 
when he started 25 years ago. 

In March of last year signal honor was paid 
in the House at Washington to a young man 
named Brouthers, of Cincinnati, who lost both 
from this state, they set aside five minutes while 
they were in the gallery of the House, at the re- 
quest of Edith Rogers, one of our representatives 
from this state, they set aside five minutes while 
she paid tribute to his courage as a soldier and 
during his rehabilitation. She told the House 
that Brouthers would graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, despite the fact that upon his 
discharge from the military service 10 years ago, 
besides his physical handicap, he had only the 
training’ of a 10-year old boy. These two men 
have been truly successful in life, more so then 
the man who piled his wealth as high as the 
pyramids of Egypt, or who has reached the top- 
most rung in the ladder of fame. 


As I apply my touchstone to successful men I 
find they possess a spirit of enterprise. Edison 
is one of the most successful men we have in 
America today, and when we examine his life, 
we find his outstanding qualification is his un- 
bounding enterprise. If an experiment fails, he 
never gives it up. One of his inventions was the 
result of 50,000 experiments. When he was work- 
ing on his improved electric lighting he sent men 
to the remote corners of the earth in order to 
find some fibre or material that would provide 
the proper kind of filament. He is 81 years of 
age, and yet he reads more trade journals than 
almost any other business man in America today. 


Many of you people read the Saturday Evening 
Post, a very fine American journal. Do you 
realize that Cyrus Curtis spent more than $1,000,- 
000 on that before it began to pay? His asso- 
ciates asked him to desist, but his enterprise was 
greater than theirs, and he finally won. 

You will find at the bottom of every great for- 
tune a very notable achievement, the enterprise 
of some one individual. Enterprise is first cousin 
to energy, and it is related to ambition and fore- 
sight. Enterprise’s arch enemy is laziness. Get 
that picture, “I went by the field of the slothful, 
by the vineyard of the man void of understand- 
ing, and, lo, it was covered with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof, and the 
stone walls were broken down, and I looked upon 
it and received instruction.” A lazy man is of 
no more use than a dead man, and he takes up 
more room, As Hubbard says, “An idler is ‘ike 
a watch that wants both hands. It is useless 
when it goes as when it stands.” 

As I apply my touchstone to the really suc- 
cessful men I find they made a wise use of their 
obstacles. Kites fly against the wind, and not 
with it. We are told that Napoleon’s companions 
at the military college made sport of him be- 
cause of his humble origin and poverty. Did he 
whine? No, he applied himself with greater dili- 
gence to his books, and soon, rising above them 
in scholarship, he commanded their respect, and 
soon he was regarded as the brightest ornament 
of the class. Difficulties sometimes bring out 
greatness and make it possible. How many cen- 
turies of peace do you imagine would have pro- 
duced a General Grant? Who knew Abraham 
Lincoln as the great Lincoln until the stress of 
civil war disclosed his greatness? Tools receive 
their edge from grinding, and their temper from 
fire. 

I would leave this one picture with you before 
I go on. Think of David Livingston, that great 
statesman-missionary, dying in the heart of 
Africa alone, not a white man within 1,000 miles 
of him. What a vain thing that life must have 
seemed as it slowly ebbed away, and yet through 
that life alone, half of Africa was opened to light 
and civilization. 

As I apply the touchstone of success to suc- 


cessful men, I find they do not despise the might 
of little things. There is one message and les- 
son that should be taught to the youth of Amer- 
ica today that there is nothing too small to be 
done honestly and well, when a little rivulet in 
the mountains may result in an Amazon, or when 
the stealing of a penny may end on the scaffold. 
It was my chance to go through the state prison 
at Charlestown recently, and as I looked at those 
men, some of them there for life, I asked myself, 
what was the first thing that started them on the 
downward path of crime? Possibly evil com- 
panionship, a simple act of wrongdoing, done in 
the spirit of bravado. There is a Scotch proverb, 
that the mother of mischief is no larger than a 
midget’s wings. Small strokes fell great oaks. 
Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves. These were some of the 
words of wisdom that fell from the lips of Benja- 
min Franklin, and they are as true in 1928 as the 
day they were uttered. “Shirk not a trifle, though 
it small appears, Small sands the mountains, 
moments make the years, and trifles life.’ 

And just as trifles on occasions may be stumb- 
ing blocks to the building of manhood and wo- 
manhood in that boy or girl of yours, so also 
they may be stepping stones to higher and better 
things. Do you realize that a few sea weeds float- 
ing out from the shore enabled Columbus to quell 
the mutiny which I believe would have prevented 
the discovery of America? Do you realize that 
Henry Ward Beecher was within one vote of be- 
ing elected superintendent of a railroad? If he 
had received that one vote, America probably 
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would have lost its greatest preacher. Oliver 
Cromwell was ready to come to America, when a 
law was passed prohibiting emigration. If he 
had come, who can tell what the history of Great 
Britain and the world might have been? Trifles 
sometimes make all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. “I do not see that you have 
made any improvement since my last visit,” said 
a gentleman visiting the great sculptor, Michael 
Angelo, in his studio. “Yes, I have refinished 
that part, softened that feature and broadened 
that muscle.” “But those are only trifles.” 
“Yes,” replied the great sculptor, “‘those are only 
trifles, but trifles make perfection, and perfec- 
tion is no trifle.” 

“Do the little things now,” says a Chinese proy- 
erb, “and by and by the big things will come 
begging to be done.” 

As I apply the touchstone to successful men, 
I find they learned to labor and to wait. Patience, 
practice and perseverance are the three great ele- 
ments of success. Ninety per cent of our Amer- 
ican boys and girls lose their first jobs, because 
of one or more of five reasons. So says H. G. 
White, who is the chief statistician for Swift & 
Co., of Chicago. Two of them are unwillingness 
to work hard and the unwillingness to wait. The 
unwillingness to work hard is found in their be- 
ing late to work in the morning, stretching the 
lunch hour or cutting off a few minutes from the 
end of the day, and in watching the clock. The 
second is shown by their unwillingness to master 
each step before going forward. That is char- 
acteristic of our day and generation. The boy 
cannot wait to become a youth, the youth can- 
not wait to become a man. The youth is rushing 
into business without any great reserve of edu- 
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eation or preparation. Is it any wonder they are 
doing feverish work and are breaking down in 
middle life? We are all in a hurry. What we 
want is a Bancroft willing to spend 28 years in 
the making of a history, a Webster spending 38 
years in the making of a dictionary. It wants a 
Grant fighting on toward the great goal in silence 
while being criticised by politicians. everywhere. 
It wants one who will spend long years in prep- 
aration for the laying of a cable across the At- 
lantic, a Field, when the whole world was calling 
him a fool. It wants the man in the words of 
Longfellow: : 

“Let us then be up and doing, with a heart 

for every fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, learn to labor 

and to wait.” 

And in closing, as I apply my touchstone to the 
world’s successful men, I find they reach out be- 
yond themselves. There is an Oriental proverb 
which says, “If you have two loaves of bread, sell 
one and buy white hyacinths to feed the soul.” 
Ladies and gentlemen, there never was a time in 
the history of the world when there was a great- 
er need for higher idealism than today. The 
world is too much engrossed in getting and 
spending. We have given our hearts away for 
this, and our hearts are out of tune. What does 
it matter if we should amass a pile of wealth as 
high as the pyramids of Egypt? What does it 
matter if we should get to the topmost round in 
the ladder of fame? If we do not grow gradually 
in soul, we cannot succeed in other ways. And 
by that I do not mean your religion. I mean 
what you are in every department of human life, 
what you stand for in your home, in your busi- 
ness, in your church and other organizations, 
what you think and say and do. 


“Were I so tall to reach the skies, 
And grasp creation in my span, 

I must be measured by my soul, 
The mind is master of the man.” 


A year ago a young man was executed in a 
prison in Connecticut, a young fellow who had 
the makings of a leader.. No matter what de- 
partment of life he would have gone into, he 
would have come to the top because of his native 
ability. But he chose to live on the lower levels. 
I talked with, Father Callahan, the chaplain of 
the Tombs prison in New York City, and he told 
me that on*one occasion he pled with all his 
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J. G. Vandergrift,;D. H. White, F. J. Montmore, W. O. 
Fehling 


might with Gerald Chapman, and showed him the 
error of his ways, but he was adamant, the good 
priest made no impression on his mind and heart, 
and he went from the Tombs prison and became 
a thief and a murderer-and an enemy of society. 

Compare that wasted, non-idealistic life of 
Gerald Chapman with the life of Charles P. 
Steinmetz, the great electrical engineer, who died 
the very same week in which Chapman was ex- 
ecuted. 

So I would say to you men and women of these 
great organizations, of high ideals in your lives. 


in your homes and in your business. I wish you’ 


could have as your ideals those splendid mottoes 
that we try to live up to in the International 
Rotary. ‘Service above self,” and “He profits 
most who serves best.” I wish we could all have 
thatbeautiful prayer of Theodore Parker. when 
he said, ‘‘“Give me the power to labor for mankind, 
make me the mouth of such as cannot speak, 
Make me the eyes of groping men. and to the 
weak, let me be hands and feet, And lead me 
still further to such as Thy Kingdom seek.” TI 
plead with you to be true to the great national 
and international ideals. and in that spirit of true 
idealism let us all work together for the bring- 
ing in of the time prophesied by Bobbie Burns, 


. pleasure; 


that time, “When man to man the world over 
shall brothers be,” and a nobler race than this 
world has ever known shall rise with the flame 
of freedom in their souls and the might of knowl- 
edge in their eyes. 

“All is not gold that hath the glistening hue, 

But what the touchstone tries and findeth 

true,” 

The Toastmaster: Before giving way to the 
next speaker; I wish to thank those here for their 
consideration of the toastmaster. He believes he 
would like to be a grain dealer and be a member 
of this organization. We do sincerely hope you 
will come again to Boston. I am going to ask 
Mr. Quinn, the secretary, to say just a word. 

The Secretary: I do not intend to make an ad- 
dress, or do more than just a word or two with 
reference to the splendid work done by the local 
committees in preparation for this convention. 
I have been requested to voice this little word of 
appreciation, and to express the appreciation of 
the association and of all those who have come 
here and have been so beautifully entertained. 

The Grain Dealers National Association is 
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quite an old organization now. It is a third of a 
century old, and we have had many experiences 
in that time in entertainment. We have had con- 
ventions that were jerky, that did not run 
smoothly, where the: arrangements seemed to 
have been incomplete. We have had others that 
worked just like a well oiled machine, those of 
our members who came were well entertained, 
the program was run off so smoothly that the 
visitors were not conscious that the program had 
even been prepared. In the 17 years of my con- 
nection with the association there have been two 
or three other such conventions. One of them 
was in Baltimore in 1917° This convention in 
Boston was a convention handled very much like 
the Baltimore convention. It was a convention 
that gave every one of our members. great 
it was one that lingered long in our 
memories. And yet there was no comparison be- 
tween that convention and this one, wonderful 
as the Baltimore convention was, because in this 
convention our members were brought to a coun- 
try that many of them had never seen before, to 
a country every one had read about, that was 
hallowed by the footprints of the patriots of the 
Revolutionary War. 

This part of the country, as every schoolboy 
knows, has been happily called the “Cradle of 
American Liberty,” and those of us who have 
never before had the privilege of visiting these 
historical scenes, and living over again the great 
events which brought into existence this great 
Republic, have had the chance this time. . That 
has been due to the local grain men who prepared 
this program, who took every one every place 
they wanted to go, in addition to the places 
nominated on the program, and who made this 
whole meeting so enoyable and so thoroughly 
satisfactory that the officers of the associaticn 
thought it would be a great mistake and an 
oversight on our part to permit this beautiful 
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banquet to adjourn without an expression from 
us of our appreciation of the splendid work of 
these local committees. 

(The banquet then adjourned.) 


ENTERTAINMENT IN BOSTON 


Liberal provision for the entertainment of the 
ladies and gentlemen attending the convention, 
was made by the Boston grain men. Mrs. Paul 
Rothwell and her committee carried out an un- 
usual line of entertainment features for the 
ladies, and for early arrivals, a reception was 
held Sunday, September 28, on the mezzanine of 
the Statler. 

The visiting ladies were conducted on a shop- 
ping tour through the Boston business district 
Monday morning and a luncheon was served fol- 
lowing this event. ‘ 

The trip to Boston Harbor and the Navy Yard 
was made by both men and women visitors Mon- 
day afternoon, in seven chartered surface cars 
which were expressed to the navy docks. An 
inspection of the Raleigh, newest type of United 
States Navy cruiser, was made there. This ship 
was held three days from its departure for sery- 
ice in European waters, in order that the Middle 
West, as represented by the grain dealers and 
their guests, might examine it first hand. 

The “Chinese Hop”, dance event of the con- 
vention, was held Monday evening, and a 22-piece 
orchestra furnished the inspiration. ' The ball 
was remarkable for the almost total absence of 
‘“wall-flowers.”’ All unaccompanied men were im- 
mediately shanghaied on to the floor by Boston 
men and introduced to Boston maidens who evi- 
dently had been well-tutored in the art of hos- 
pitality. 

Tuesday morning the ladies were guests of a 
sight-seeing tour, around Boston, which was 
climaxed by an inspection of the Metropolitan 
Theatre where _a special performance was wit- 
nessed. In, the afternoon, the ladies again were 
joined by the men for the motor trek to Lexing- 
ton and Concord, This was truly a short course 
in American history, admirably disguised as 2 
pleasure trip, but the disguise was perfect and 
it was enjoyed by all. 

The trip on the United States submarine, S-19, 
now stationed in the West Indies, was a voyage 
which will be remembered much longer than the 
average convention feature. About 28 western- 
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ers and one Bostonian, A. S. MacDonald, who 
acted as host, were taken to the Navy Yard in a 
motor coach, and after signing immunity waivers, 
stepped over the gang plank onto the deck of 
the 210-foot shell. Captain Crutcher was in 
command, and gave his passengers free access 
to the conning tower, control room, Diesel engine 
room, and torpedo compartment. Until the ship 
was eight miles out, however, many.remained on 
deck, making wills, remembering sins, etc. 

The order to go below was obeyed with great 
alacrity, and the hatches were sealed for the dive 
with a fatal-sounding click. Through periscopes 
the grain dealers then watched the submerging 
operation. Water gradually closed over the 
decks, and in the control room, levers were re- 
leased, and gadgets twisted at a great rate. 
Smoking was allowed, and no artificial air was 
pumped, as the dive lasted only about 30 minutes. 

On the return trip, Lieutenant Ware explained 
how torpedo firing at moving objects (such as 
grain ships) is calculated, to a group who leaned 
against the eight seven-foot torpedos carried 
forward. “Bon Voyage" was wig-wagged to the 
Raleigh, outward bound for Europe, as the S-19 
neared the docks. 
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October 15, 1928 
’ BOSTON CONVENTION NOTES 


The Sioux City (lowa) Grain Exchange was rep- 
resented at the meeting of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association, at Boston, by S. P. Mason, gen- 
eral manager, Terminal Grain Corporation, M. King, 
and Charles Flanley, president, Flanley Grain Com- 
pany, and Paul Larson, chief inspector of the Sioux 
City Grain Exchange. 

The Buffalo registration at Boston totalled 20, 
which included J. G. McKillen, of the firm bearing 
his name, and G. B. Wood, of the Seymour-Wood 
Grain Company. Two ladies accompanied their hus- 
bands from Buffalo, Mrs. Thomas Harris and Mrs. 
M. F. Cohn. 

The Meistersingers at the Boston banquet had 
only one fault. They were never so unprofessional 
as to give more than one encore. 

After joining the navy, seeing the world, and 
hearing a rear admiral speak in Boston, all within 


_ 24 hours, we have returned to this rather high and 


dry city of Chicago with a great disdain for all 
the millionaires’ yachts anchored in Belmont Har- 
bor off Lake Michigan. Heretofore we always have 
been impressed by this fleet, but such is our sophis- 
tication now, that the next time we drive by Bel- 


' mont we.probably will yawn, flick ashes yachtward, 


and look the other way. 
A taxi took us from the Statler to the Boston 
grain exchange in seven minutes, so next time we 


decided to walk it. We followed exactly the course 


our cab had taken, but somehow or other we ended 
up at the Parker House. This paragraph is our 
own map of Boston streets. 

With 60 Boston women registered and 126 Boston 
men listed, the total registration was around 600. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Webb, of Leroy, Ill., were the 
kind of ambitious people who climbed to the top 
of capitol buildings, etc., between meetings. They 
returned home by way of New York City. 

J. A. Streicher of J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
was accompanied to Boston by Mrs. Streicher, swell- 
ing the Ohio delegation to an even dozen. 

The St. Louis Merchants Exchange was officially 
represented by C. B. Rader, secretary. A. H. Beards- 
ley, of the Picker & Beardsley Commission Com- 
pany and J. H. Caldwell were among other Missouri 
registrants. 

Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, was in Boston with Mrs. Man- 
chester and Frank Jr. The many Omaha delegates 
sat in as guests this year, after acting as hosts in 
1927. On both occasions they seemed to be enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

To wear or not to wear semi-formal attire at the 
annual banquet of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation is a question which one eastern dealer we 
know of, attempted to answer nobly in the affirma- 
tive. Appearing early on the scene in a tuxedo, he 
made his way to the Statler banquet hall, where 
he was delighted to find a large group of men in 
similar dress. These he mingled with, asking one 
individual for a light, just to break the ice. 
“Waiters do not smoke here,’ was the chill re- 
sponse. “Take these gloves and get your table as- 
signment from Eugene.” The dumfounded dealer 
hesitated, laughed and hastened to explain, but was 
interrupted with the further command to “either 
get busy or turn that suit in!” In the confusion, 
the dealer escaped and later, disguised in a business 
suit, crept safely past the lines. | 

Fred W. Scholl of the Scholl Grain Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was accompanied to Boston by Mrs. 
Scholl and Fred Jr. Robert Lee Early of the Early 
& Daniel Company, was another Cincinnati repre- 
sentative. The Scholl family was represented on 
board the submarine which explored the Boston 
harbor bottom. 

L. T. Sayre, R. A. Schuster, of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation, Lipsey, of the Norris Grain Com- 
pany, and Howard were among the first arrivals 
from Chicago which shared honors with Buffalo in 
the matter of heavy registration in Boston. 

Mark Winchester, of Toledo, Ohio, never has 
time to even register at national conventions, but 
he is one of the most important delegates. For 
about 15 years he has been taking down verbatim 
record of all proceedings at these annual meets, and 
without him our 32-page report would be incomplete. 


WEIGHMASTERS DISCUSS CAR 
AND SPOUT ARCHITECTURE 


(1) Opposition to the railroads’ policy of sub- 


_ stituting 100,000, and 125,000-pound cars for the 


60,000, and 80,000-pound type, in grain traffic. 
(2) Commendation of the single-wall box car as 


— against the double-wall type. 


(8) Opposition to the general practice of run- 
ning loading spouts through bins, so that leaks are 
difficult to discover. 


Discussion at the eleventh annual meeting of the 


Terminal Grain Weighmasters Association, held in 


Boston, September 24, crystallized into the three 
main points listed above. P. P. Quist, of Minne- 
apolis, re-elected as president before adjournment, 
opened the convention with these remarks: 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


I am glad to welcome you to this—our eleventh 
annual meeting. We are here to exchange thoughts 
and experiences which aim to promote efficiency in 
our service to the grain trade. I have attended every 
meeting so far and have always come away with 
knowledge that has been of value in my work, to 
say nothing of the fellowship gained in meeting the 
men engaged in the same kind of service. 

_The Terminal Grain Weighmasters National Asso- 
ciation has been in existence for 10 years, being organ- 
ized in Milwaukee October 12, 1918. The veteran board 
of trade weighmaster, H. A. Foss, of Chicago, called 
the meeting to which the weighmasters of the dif- 
ferent terminal markets were invited. I well remem- 
ber Mr. Foss’ statement in taking the chair when he 
said, “TI have long held the opinion that a conference 
of this character is desirable to further the interest 
of uniformity in the practice of the terminal grain 
weighing departments, as well as uniformity in the 
work of testing grain scales.’’ Mr. Foss’ idea, thus 
expressed, became the motive of this organization, 
and it has been working along that line ever since 
and much has been accomplished towards the goal 
aimed at 10 years ago. 

At that time there was more or less distrust be- 
tween the different grain markets; many of the dealers 
were under the impression that the weights of other 
markets than their own were not dependable and needed 
looking after, and I know that investigators were 
sent out to locate supposed fraudulent weights at 
rival markets. 

These investigations did not disclose any dishonesty. 
There was, however, too wide a spread in the weights 
between some of our markets, which most likely 
was due to lack of opportunely keeping close check 
on the scales and loading spouts. 

The suspicion which existed between the grain mar- 
kets naturally affected the weighing service as well, 
and when the question came up as to the responsibility 
for the excessive difference between the loading and 
unloading weights, the verdict was usually against 
the other market. 

There has been a great change; business is done 
today on a higher level. While competition between 
markets is as keen as ever, there is a tolerance 
which I believe is due to organization ‘where the 
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person is more careful when he knows his work will 
be checked up at the terminal market. 

Our rules provide that a special investigation shall 
be made in case the difference between the loading 
and unloading weight is abnormal. It is our prac- 
tice, where the shippers’ name and address is given 
in the card, to advise him of the result of our special 
investigation. This close contact with the shippers 
has done much to do away with the suspicion they 
had against the terminal markets. 

At the annual meeting in Omaha a year ago we 
adopted a resolution asking the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association to recommend to its members the 
use of loading weight cards, which was adopted. 

The grain journals are also recommending this 
system, but it will take some time to convince the 
shippers of its benefit. Many of the shippers object 
to revealing the loading weight, being under the im- 
pression that should they happen to forget to count 
a draft in loading a car with subsequent overweight, 
they would only receive credit for the amount stated 
on the card, while if the terminal market had no 
knowledge of shippers’ weight, they would receive 
eredit for the entire load. 

It is consequently up to us, as weighmasters, to 
keep close check on our scales and equipments, as 
we are then in position to convince the shipper that 
cur weights are correct, and also, that credit is given 
for the actual weight regardless of the amount stated 
on the loading card. 


M. H. Ladd, of Milwaukee, later re-elected as vice 
president, then delivered this paper: 


SUPERIORITY OF THE SINGLE-SHEATHED 
GRAIN CAR 


The single-sheathed box car, for the transportation 
of bulk grain, is so far superior to the double sheathed 
car that there is no comparison between the two 
types.. That is my personal opinion~ based on ob- 
servation and analysis during the past several years, 
and I feel positive that you gentlemen all agree 
with me, 

Since our meeting in Omaha a year ago I have given 
this matter more attention and consideration than 
ever before, and am more convinced than ever that 
the single-wall car is the ideal car for grain trans- 
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interested parties can meet and settle grievances— 
real or imaginary—in an open way. 

I believe the Terminal Grain Weighmasters Associa- 
tion has done much towards quieting the suspicion by 
adopting the shipping weight: card system, which made 
it possible to keep close check on the weights between 
the different markets. 

Many of the markets did not have a cross-town 
movement of grain whereby their own weights came 
in conflict, but depended on an annual or at_ best 
a semi-annual, scale test, which was. not sufficient 
to keep scales built on the cribbing or insecure foun- 
dations up to standard, as there is almost a constant 
settling and heaving which will cause more or less 
disarrangement of the scale leverage resulting in 
unreliable weights. 

I have known scales to change from one to two 
-pounds per 1,000 pounds from standard in filling an 
elevator or in emptying it, and the same is true, 
to an even greater extent, of a track scale built on 
insecure foundation. 

While weight discrepancies are generally traced to 
seales, loading spouts also need close attention, ¢s- 
pecially where they pass through storage bins. Owing 
to the fact that Minneapolis flour mills receive a 
great deal of wheat annually from different markets, 
we are in a position through the weight cards to 
compare weights, and it is interesting to note the 


change that has taken place during the last few 
years. : 
“ Hundreds of carloads of wheat are received at 


Minneapolis from different terminal markets where the 
difference between the shipping weight and our weight 
is less than one hundred pounds per car, where for- 
merly the difference was more than double that 
amount. ; , 

I am convinced that if the country shipper could be 
induced to adopt the same card system as used be- 
tween the terminal markets that closer weights would 
be the result. We have a law in Minnesota which 
requires the shipper of grain to post a card in the 
ear showing the loading weight, and we find a decided 
improvement in weights has taken place where the 
shipper complies with the law. It seems that a 


portation. This type of car is practically leak proof. 
In my department we kept a special record over a 
certain period, and during this period 3,000 grain laden 
cars were unloaded; 1,007 cars, or practically one- 
third of the 3,000 cars, were of single-wall construc- 
tion, the remaining two-thirds being of the double 
wall type, and having outer sheathings of wood and 
steel, principally of wood. Of the 1,007 single sheathed 
ears we found only one car that was leaking grain 
on arrival, and that leakage was through a crack 
bewteen two floor boards. 

Evidently the floor had been built of green lumber 
and the boards had shrunk apart far enough to allow 
the tongue to pull out of the groove, causing a crack 
through which grain could leak. f the remaining 
2,000 cars we found 122, or 6 per cent, leaking. 

The percentage of leakage on the entire 3,000 cars 
was approximately 4 er cent. Compare these 
percentages with one-tenth of 1 per cent on the single- 
sheathed car. If all box cars were of the single- 
sheathed type we would have very few leaking cars 
coming to the terminal markets. Please understand 
that in compiling these figures I have ignored all 
grain door leaks, as car construction has no bearing 
on this form of leakage. 

We also made re-sweeping tests on many different 
occasions but did not find a car of the single-sheathed 
type that contained enough grain to warrant a re- 
sweeping. 


During my investigation of this subject I visited 


the. car shops of the Milwaukee road, situated in 
West Milwaukee. The Milwaukee Road builds their 
own equipment, K. F. Nystrom, the master car 


builder, with whom I spent a very interesting day, 
tells me that the Milwaukee road is now building 
nothing but single sheathed box cars, and that he 
considers them the best type of cars, not only for 
grain, -but for general service. The original cost 
is somewhat higher but the reduced cost of main- 
tenance, not to mention the reduction in grain claims, 
soon pays for the original cost. 


The only argument in favor of the double-wall 
car, so far as I can learn, is that it offers less 
wind resistance in a moving train. The outside 
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steel frame of the single sheathed car offers more 
resistance to the wind than the smooth surface of 
the double sheathed car, hance more power is re- 
quired to operate the train, ; 

The single-sheathed car is also considered more 
desirable for other classes of freight, such as flour 
and feeds, in fact, any commodity shipped in sack. 
There are no protruding nail or nail heads on the 
inside of the single wall car on which the sacks can 
become torn, which is not true of many double- 
sheathed cars. 

In conclusion, therefore, let me present the follow- 
ing resolution for your consideration: 

WHEREAS, investigations conducted by terminal 
grain weighmasters, and statistics compiled by ter- 
minal grain weighing departments indicate clearly 
that the single sheathed box car is superior to the 
double sheathed car as a bulk grain carrying vehicle, 
for several reasons: First, the single wall car when 
properly constructed of seasoned-or kiln dried lumber, 
is practically leak proof, the number of such cars 
arriving at terminal markets in a leaking condition 
being negligible. Second, no difficulty is encountered 
at unloading elevators in removing all of the grain 
from this type of car, their being no inner lining 
behind which grain can become lodged. It is not an 
uncommon occurrence that a considerable quantity 
of grain» becomes pocketed behind the linings of 
double sheathed cars and, due to an obstruction in 
the openings at the bottom of the linings, this 
grain cannot be removed without first removing one 
or more of the lining boards. 

Third, the unloading operation is facilitated to a 
considerable degree when single sheathed cars are 
used; a single sheathed car can be swept clean in 
less time than it takes to sweep a double sheathed 
car, due to the fact, mentioned above, that grain 
lodged between the two walls, and also along the belt 
rail, must be removed before the car can be pro- 
nounced clean. 

BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, that the Terminal 
Grain Weighmasters National Association is unani- 
mously agreed that the single-sheathed box car has 
demonstrated itself as being the ideal type of car 
for the transportation of bulk grain, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that Henry L. Goe- 
mann, chairman of the Transportation Committee of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, be requested 
to present this resolution to that body for their con- 
sideration, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association be requested to place copies 
of this resolution in the hands of master car builders 
of the extensive grain carrying railroads, and builders 
and designers of freight cars, for their consideration 
when designing and building new cars. 


Next on the weighmasters’ program was C. A. 
King, Chief Scale Inspector of the Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau, whose topic was: 


CONSTRUCTION OF LOADING SPOUTS 


With all the agitation in regard to loading spouts 
not going through bins, or if so they must be pro- 
tected, so that in case of a leak, the grain would 
not run into the bin, but out into the open, so it 
would be noticed and spout repaired, elevator con- 
struction companies are still running them through 
the bins and not making any effort to protect them. 
As most of these elevators are being built at country 
points, and you do not get there until the job is 
finished and then make a request of the operator to 
build some protection in the bin; he wants to know 
why that was not done by the contractor, and he 
says it is not in the specifications, so all you can 
do is to insist on the operator leaving the bin open 
or building a box around the spout in the bin. 

I_ just inspected a new elevator and they had two 
loading spouts, and a spout going from the elevator 
to the mill, all running through the same bin, the 
two loading spouts were made of light material, while 
the spout going to the mill was of heavy wrought 
iron well casing. Am in hopes of getting some pro- 
tection around these spouts before they begin to Jeak. 

When loading spout through a bin starts to leaking, 
it does not take it long to wear into a large leak, 
and as in a case I had about a year ago, they loaded 
a string of cars out of an elevator which went to 
export points, and was unloaded into three different 
elevators and over 14 different scales, all ran about 
the same shortages. When. checked up at>the loading 
elevator the spout had been patched which they 
claimed had been on there for a year, but later on 
they admitted they had patched it after these cars 
were loaded. This spout ran through a cleaner bin, so 
bin did not fill up. 

A great many of these shortages could be traced 
to leaking spouts running through bins, and I wish 
this body would make a recommendation to the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers Association through H. L. Goe- 
mann, that they insist loading spouts must be pro- 
tected when going through bins, 

The following resolution was passed as a result 
of Mr. King’s address: 


WHERBAS, it has come to the attention of this 
association that new grain elevators are being de- 
signed and constructed, particularly at country points, 
in such a manner that the car loading spouts pass 
through one or more bins between scale and car, and 

WHERBEAS, this type of construction is conducive 
of loss of grain between scale and car, particularly 
when no additional protection is provided to pre- 
vent the loss of grain, such as an outer well sur- 
eo palate the car loading spout where it passes through 

ins. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the Terminal 
Grain Weighmasters National Association are unani- 
mously agreed that this form of construction is not 
conducive of accurate weights owing to the possible 
loss of grain between scale and car, and 

BE .IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that H. L. Goe- 
mann, chairman of the Transportation Committee of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, be requested 
to present this resolution to that body for their con- 
sideration, and 

BE IT RURTHER RESOLVED,.that the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association be requested to place copies 
of this resolution in the hands of elevator builders 
and designers for their guidance when designing and 
building new grain elevators. 


R. H. Monier, of Kansas City, followed Mr. King, 
with his address: 


METHODS OF WEIGHING GRAIN IN THE 
TERMINAL MARKETS OF MISSOURI 


The Missouri Grain Weighing Department has offices 
and bonded weighmasters in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Sikeston, Springfield, Carthage and Mt. 
Vernon. The department is doing all it can to im- 
prove the standards of weighing of grain and the 


-weights used in connection 
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seales and equipment of various grain warehouses in 
the state. 

By strict requirements for efficiency and team work 
we feel Missouri is doing her part toward making 
the aim of this association for the correct handling 
eres of the basic commodities of our country pos- 
sible. 

The official title of my office in Missouri is State 
Warehouse Commissioner, this being established by 
law in Missouri in 1913. The Warehouse Commissioner 
is now appointed by the governor for a term of four 
years, subject to confirmation by the senate. The 
official weighing of grain at all public and private 
grain warehouses in Missouri is administered under 
the jurisdiction of the Warehouse Commissioner. 
Weighmasters under a $5,000 bond each supervise the 
weighing. 

The Commissioner fixes the fees necessary to main- 
tain the department, as it is required to be self-sup- 
porting. The fees at present are 50 cents per carload 
and 50 cents per 1,000 bushels for weighing grain for 
barge shipment. 

At present 21 public warehouses and 39 private 
warehouses are supervised in the state. When these 
are all operating 97 are employed in the weighing 
department. One man is able to look after two 
or three private houses, as they do not all operate 
continuously. 

Downstairs weighmasters are required to keep com- 
plete seal records, make out thorough car condition 
reports, estimate inches of grain on all “in” cars 
as near as possible, showing if car is evenly or 
unevenly loaded, examine all cars before leaving 
unloading sinks to make sure that they are swept 
clean and to report tight linings, holes in car floor 
or other bad conditions. 

On loading out, he must report that cars are fit 
for grain loading, that grain is swept up and put 
in car in case of leaky spout or spills (strict atten- 
eee given when cars are loaded over an open 
sink). 

He must see that car is properly sealed and weight 
card attached to car. It is the duty of the downstairs 
man to keep the upstairs weighmaster informed as 
to changes in line-up or of cross town cars, set- 
backs or as to any condition bearing on the identi- 
fication of the contents of the car. He must furnish 
upstairs man when car is set for unloading with 
track number, set number, leg or scale number with- 
out delay. i 

The weight of each draft is taken at center balance 
and must be checked with house weigher. Upstairs 
man’s record must show date, time, car number, 
initials, capacity, commodity, shippers’ weight, track 
number, set number, leg or scale number, each draft 
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with a denominational check and number of hanger 
with the punched scale 
ticket and the total amount. The weighmasters must 
know that the grain handling equipment is in good 
condition and that the signals are operated properly. 

The upstairs weighmaster must know that the scales 
are in correct balance before weighing each and every 
draft and must be on the lookout for any defect in 
the scales and report same to the office at once. 

The 157 scales used for weighing bulk grain by 

our Missouri department are of the track and hopper 
scale variety, equipped with weight recording devices. 
These scales, supervised by state weighmasters, are 
inspected at. least every six months by the state 
scale inspector without any charge to the plants. If 
special attention is required between the regular in- 
spections, charges are made. 
_ In order to secure the data on their past weigh- 
ing performances the scales are first tested in the 
condition as found and the inspector makes whatever 
corrections and adjustments found necessary to place 
as many of the scales in accurate weighing order 
as is warranted by the efficiency of the scale’s design, 
general alignment and condition of the vital parts. 
-To be approved the scales must in all cases be made 
to weigh correctly within the prescribed tolerances, 
and every effort is made to reduce to the lowest mini- 
mum the use of these allowance limits, so as to 
maintain more safely the desired weighing accuracy 
between test periods. 

Recommendations in order and information in the 
matters pertaining to weighing facilities and their 
proper installation are furnshed all interests con- 
cerned. No test fees or charges for the inspector’s 
time are assessed against the scale owners. 

About 90 per cent of the Missouri state supervised 
scales are of the hopper scale kind, 43 of which 
have a capacity of 2,000 bushels and over. Two 
hopper scale testing equipments are used, each con- 
sisting of 10,000 pounds of calibrated cast iron 50- 
pound weights of approved design. One equipment 
is operated by means of chain hoists and sealed 
steel baskets. The test load is applied in two or 
more multiples, evenly distributed on the scale’s four 
corners, at zero load and with loads of grain ranging 
up to within 10,000 pounds of the scale’s working 
eapacity. Graduated and corner tests are made when- 
ever found necessary. 
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The 50-pound field standards as well as on the ratio 
counter poise weights are calibrated every six months 
and are stamped for identification of their seal. 

There are only 17 grain weighing track scales under 
the Missouri state supervision, 14 of which are of 
the modern 60 tons per section design. These scales 
are tested with the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which carries short wheel base test cars. I 
connection with these scales, I wish to mention that 
the railroad in transit weights are a big help in 
clearing up weight variations between country ship- 
ping weights and our out-turn weight. It is hoped 
that this check weighing program will become more 
extensive. 

The official weighmasters of the department have 
21 definite rules set out in the rule book established 
by the department for them to follow, in addition to 
the instructions given them by the chief weighmaster 
for the special handling of grain at the elevator or 
mill at which they are located. - 

The weighmasters are given a long and thorough 
written examination each year at the beginning of 
the heavy wheat movement. Weighmasters who are 
found defective in their knowledge of the rules or 
policies of the department or of the plant at which 
they are located, are instrueted upon these defects 


after the examination, and if an efficiency .is not 


developed, they are dropped from the employ of 
the department. 7 

A supervising weighmaster in the field every day 
makes a report to the commissioner at least twice 
each month, not only upon the efficiency of the 
weighmasters and the team work at ‘the various ele- 
vators and mills, but also upon the efficiency of the 
equipment and scales at each plant. If team work 
is found to be not working smoothly, either with 
the men of the department or the men at elevators, 
changes are made to bring about better results. 

If weight cards are not being used carefully and 
leak reports not made thoroughly, together with other 
details, the Commissioner is advised, among other 
things, so that the standard of efficiency can be kept 
up at all times. The supervising weighmaster does 
not have charge of the assignment of men, but the 
chief weighmaster in the office, who looks after the 
records, has this duty, Weighmasters are changed 
at least once every” six\months, so that too mucs 


intimacy—-with housemen or indifference will not be ~ 


encouraged or developed. : 

The maintenance fund of the Department is re- 
quired to be self-supporting by the laws governing 
the department. The statute (Section 6032) provides 
that: ; 

The chief inspector of grain, the deputy chief in- 
spector, assistant inspectors and other employes in 
connection therewith shall be governed in their re- 
spective duties by such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the commissioner, and the said com- 
missioner shall have full power to make all proper 
rules and regulations for the inspection of grain not 
ineonsistent with this article, to include the fixing of 
charges for the inspection of grain and other duties 
of said chief inspector, deputy chief inspector and 
assistant inspectors and samplers and to make rules 
for the collection of same, which charges shall be 
regulated in such manner as will, in the judgment of 
the commissioner, produce sufficient revenue to meet 
the necessary expenses of the service of inspection 
and no more. 

All fees collected- shall be turned into the state 
treasury, and all fees so turned into the state treas- 
ury from the inspection and weighing of grain are 
hereby re-appropriated to the warehouse commissioner 
for the pupose of paying all salaries and expenses 
necessary for inspecting and weighing grain, and pay- 
ing all other expenses incurred in the administration 
of the department. All money actually and neces- 
sarily paid out by the warehouse commissioner to 
any inspector, weigher, sampler or other employee 
as salaries, and all money actually or necessarily paid 
out by the warehouse commissioner for traveling or 
incidental expenses or for equipment shall be paid 
by the state treasurer out of such fees, upon the 
state containing an itemized account of such auditor's 
warrant, to be issued upon sworn youchers, salaries 
and expenses. 

All fees collected shall be paid monthly into the 
state treasury and become a part of the grain in- 
spection and weighing fund of the state, the earnings 
of each month to be paid into said treasury on or 
before the twentieth day of the month following the 
one during which such fees were earned. Provided, 
however, that at the end of each biennial period all 
money remaining in said fund in excess of $30,- 
000 shall be transferred by the state treasurer 
into and become a part of the general revenue fund. 


This statute was amended and arranged in this 
way in the last session of the legislature. Previous 
to that all the surplus of the department was turned 
over to the state treasurer, but now a revolving fund 
of at least $30,000 retained by the department makes 


possible the reduction of fees so the surplus may be. 


used for the benefit of the department. At the pres- 
ent time the weighing fee of 50 cents per carload is the 
lowest in the history of the department, for the com- 
missioner feels that the department should be run 
as economically as possible and at as nearly the cost 
of operation as can be arranged. It is not considered 
businesslike to accumulate a large surplus, but on 
the other hand it is the policy of the department 
to collect only sufficient fees to make a safe surplus 
to maintain the department during the dull grain 
periods of the year and to avoid collecting unnecessary 
fees from the farmer and the grain trade, who in 
this way may use the funds otherwise unnecessarily 
collected for the operation of their private business. 


From January 1, 1927, to August 1, 1928, the depart- 
ment has collected $426,741.50 and has expended $380,- 
523.30, leaving a surplus of $46,218.20 in the operation of 
the inspection and weighing service in connection with 
the public warehouses in the state of Missouri, Dur- 
ing that same period it has collected $61,378.44 and 
expended $50,934.72, leaving a balance of $10,443.72 
in the operation of private grain warehouses in the 
state of Missouri. 

The policy of our department is that a state service 
should be based upon good business methods, includ- 
ing efficiency, economy and courtesy at all times, and 
we feel that this should be encouraged through this 
organization. 

In my experience with officers of this work in the 
nation, I believe that they are high class business men 
and I value their acquaintance very highly. My ex- 
perience and my relations with the grain trade has 
been as pleasant as any I have had in my business 
career, and I believe that the ethics of the trade is 
of the very highest. It is our aim at all times to 
improve the service and give the grain trade accurate 
weights and dependable information as promptly as 
possible on the lowest cost. 


At the close of his address the speaker exhibited 
forms used by his department and sample ques- 
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tions used in the annual examination given to 
weighmasters. 

G. A. Schmitz, Chicago weighmaster, and chair- 
man of the association’s scale-garner committee, re- 
ported that trade magazines had given splendid 
publicity to the proper type of garner, and that 
elevator operators no doubt would benefit by this 
fact. 

Harry R. Clark, of Omaha, Neb., after giving his 
annual report as secretary-treasurer, was re-elected 
to be chief weighmaster of all monies received. 


DIVORCE OF FEED DISTRIBUTORS 
AND G. D. N. A. CONSIDERED 


An outgrowth of the discussion at the eighth 
annual convention of the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors Association, held in Boston, September 
24, was the bulletin sent out this month by Sec- 
retary Schuh, which asks for a ballot by mail on 
the following questions: 

Shall this association carry on? 

Shall it merge its interests with 
Dealers National Association? 

The Boston convention partially answered the 
questions by recommending that if the organiza- 
tion was continued, it should establish itself as an 
independent body. Action will be taken by Novem- 
ber 15. 

D. J. Schuh, of Cincinnati, read this report as 
secretary-treasurer, before those assembled: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


“Since our seventh annual convention at Omaha 
your association has progressed financially. Our 
income was $350.28 more than during the previous 
year; $350 of this additional amount was derived 
from dues. It does not follow, however, that this 
increased revenue from dues reflects a correspond- 
ing increase in our membership. This is accounted 
for by some members who were delinquent in 
their dues for the year 1927 paid the same in 1928. 

“During 1928 our expenses did not keep pace 
with or exceed our income as was the case in 
1927, although our expenses were $14.97 more than 
the 1927 items. Last year we spent $948.79, against 
$1,509.20 available, as compared with an expendi- 
ture in 1927 of $933.82 against $1,223.86 available. 
Our balance in bank is $560.41, as compared with 
$290.04 at the close of our fiscal year 1927. Our 
present balance of $560.41 would be $20.16 less 
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if we had not received interest on daily balances. 

“The figures as to the status of our membership 
are rather interesting, while not so flattering. At 
the beginning of the year we had 102 members, 
which included the new members elected by your 
Board of Directors on the day of our last annual 
meeting. Thirteen resignations were received last 
yeai, and of that number 10 became effective, 
while three will become effective on the dates in- 
dicated in the membership list placed in your 
hands today, unless we can cause those firms to 
reconsider. Eleven new members were admitted 
during the year. As of today we have 103 mem- 
bers, or a net increase of one member, as com- 
pared with. the close of our fiscal year 1927. 

“Our records present a picture of remarkable suc- 
cess in the matter of collecting dues. That, how- 
ever, is a false light on the subject. The actual 
situation in most instances was ‘ready responses 


‘$100, as a slight token of appreciation. 
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to our requests for payment of dues,’ and I thank 
our members for their help in this respect, since it 
lightens the work of my office. Inasmuch as our 
dues are so little and the business of our members 
of such tremendous volume, it is surprising that 
our humble request was not entirely overlooked. 

“Despite the small amount of correspondence 
necessary to the collection of dues, your secretary’s 
office was kept reasonably busy with the detail 
incident to the proper conduct of your association’s 
affairs. The past year has been a very busy one 
in the management of my regular official affairs 
and I had to delegate all of the association’s de- 
tail work to the Cincinnati Board of Trade office 
force and give to it only general supervision. I 
am happy to be able to report to you that these 
details were taken care of efficiently, and when 
the records are turned over to my successor he 
will find them in splendid condition. Notwithstand- 
ing the condition referred to, I personally con- 
ducted the correspondence of your association, and 
whenever items of general interest were brought to 
our attention, they were transmitted to you in 
circular letters. 

“After thre years in the office of secretary- 
treasurer I pass the quill to my successor with 
mingled feelings of pleasure and regret, but in so 
doing another human: trait comes to the fore, it 


is ‘hope’. I want to express the hope that from 
year to year your association will grow and 
progress. Three years ago I made the statement 


that little excuse was apparent for the existence 
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of this association, and now I am compelled to 
admit that you have many good reasons for con- 
tinuing, and I hope that every member will firmly 
resolve and faithfully carry out the determination 
to make the United States Feed Distributors As- 
sociation bigger and better.” 

Secretary Schuh, in recognition of his efficient 
service during the past three years, was voted 
All officers 
were re-elected, and retained as members of the 
directorate, which board now includes: John H. 
Caldwell, St. Louis; W. O. Fehling, Philadelphia; 
G. W. Hoyland, and Jerry Parks, Kansas City; L. 
Cc. Newsome, Pittsburgh; C. J. B. Currie, Boston; 
E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis; W. G. Mish, Washington, 
D. C.; and J. W. Juneau, Milwaukee. 

If this association is unable to establish itself 
as a separate body, it is hoped that it can be per- 
manently merged with the G. D. N. A., with an 
understanding that the parent association will 
change its name so as to include the word “Feed.” 


GRAIN INSPECTORS OPPOSE 
CAPACITY LOADING 


Lee D. Irving, of Louisville, Ky., was elected 
president of the Chief Grain Inspectors National 
Association, when it convened in Boston, Septem- 
per 24, for its twenty-seventh annual meeting. 
This convention, held in conjunction with that of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, also re- 
sulted in the election of David H. Larkin, of Balti- 
more, Md., as vice-president, and Paul Larson, of 
Sioux City, Iowa, as secretary-treasurer, 

A. A. Breed, of Milwaukee, 1927-28 president of 
the organization, opened the meeting with remarks 
on the subject of the benefit derived by members 
of this organization, through the general inter- 
change of ideas. ; / 

H. L. Goemann of Mansfield, Ohio, chairman of 
the Grain Dealers National Association’s Commit- 
tee on Transportation, then addressed the in- 
spectors on the subject, heavy-loading campaign 
being conducted by the railroads, and the remedy 
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for that campaign. As a result of his talk, the 
following resolution was passed: 

Whereas, The American Railway Association 
through its car service division has instituted a 
campaign throughout the grain shipping territory to 
increase the average load of grain placed in cars, and 

Whereas, the advertising matter issued by the 
A.R.A. seems to be designed to vitiate the existing 
tariffs of the carriers that take into account the 
necessity for allowing 24 inches of space between 
the surface of the grain and the roof of the car to 
permit proper sampling. 

Therefore, be it resolved that it is the unanimous 
opinion of the Chief Grain Inspectors National Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, that the practice of 
loading cars of grain without due consideration for 
allowing sufficient space above the surface of the 
grain to permit sampling will result in an endless 
number of situations inimical to the best interests 
of the grain trade of the country, as improper and 
inaccurate samples of grain cannot fail to result in 
costly errors in grain inspection. 

Be it futher resolved, that it is the consensus of this 
meeting that any movement on the part of the A.R.A. 
suggesting to grain shippers that they ignore the 24 
inch loading rule should be strenuously opposed, 

Following this action, some discussion developed 
on the inability of inspectors to grade out from 
terminals No. 2 White oats which had been graded 
in as No. 2 before the grade reduction rule had 
been effected by the Federal board of appeals. 

By resolution, the association expressed its re- 
gret at the illness and consequent absence of 
Chief Grain Inspector Fears, of Kansas City, Mo. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


October 23.—Ohio Grain Dealers Association, at 
the New Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 30, 31, November 1.—Silver anniversary 
convention of the Nebraska Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association, at the Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. 

November 1-2.—Twentieth annual convention of 
the Association of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States, at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, 
Dic 

December 11-13.—Annual meeting of the South 
Dakota Farmers Elevator Association, at Mitchell, 
Sab: 


G. D. N. A. TO GO TO PEORIA 
IN 1929 


Secretary Charles Quinn has announced that the 
Board of Directors of the Grain Dealers National 
Association held a meeting immediately after the 
convention in Boston last month, and decided that 
Peoria, Ill., would be the scene of the 1929 conven- 
tion. The headquarters hotel and the dates of the 
convention will be determined later and will be 
announced when necessary action has been taken 
by the officers and directors. 


OHIO MEETING IN COLUMBUS 


A notice from Secretary W. W. Cummings states 
that the regular fall meeting of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers Association will be held Tuesday, October 
23, in Columbus, Ohio. The noon luncheon will be 
held at the New Southern Hotel, and J. Ralph 
Pickell will talk about the grain markets and sev- 
eral other speakers who are nationall known will 
address the Ohio dealers. President Edgar Thier- 
wechter states in his official announcement that 
non-members are welcome, and that it is hoped 
there will be a large attendance. 


ILLINOIS DISTRICT MEETINGS 
POPULAR 


A number of district or regional meetings have 
been arranged by the Illinois Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation in the last few months, and Secretary W. E. 
Culbertson has been kept busy visiting various 
parts of the state and conducting these gatherings. 
The results have warranted the continuing of this 
policy, and it has been found that the close con- 
tact established between members at these group 
meetings is often the means of bringing about ami- 
cable adjustments and better understandings that it 
would be far more difficult to arrive at if the larger 
annual state meeting were depended upon entirely 
for such co-ordination of activity in the trade. The 
officers of the Illinois organization have peen very 
active throughout the state this year, and the re- 
sults have made them feel satisfied that their work 
is of a constructive nature. 


FEED OFFICIALS TO MEET 


With headquarters at the Raleigh Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 1 and 2, the twentieth 
annual convention of the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials of the United States will be held. 
Round table discussions will be had the morning of 
the first day and this part of the program will be 
limited to association members only. In the after- 
noon, President P. H. Smith, Amherst, Mass., will 
deliver his annual address, and there will be talks 
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by Dr. E. M. Nelson, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, on “Cod Liver Oil in Feeds,” and G. L. Bid- 
well, of the cattle food laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture, on “Sampling of Feed.” Others 
who will talk on the following morning include: 
Dr. E. B. Forbes, Institute of Animal Nutrition, 
Pennsylvania State College; W. HE. Suits, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; and Lynn Townsend, secretary of the 
New England Retail Grain Dealers Association. 


THE GRAIN MARKET SITUATION 


By G. A. COLLIER 


The Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Domestic grain markets have shown consider- 
able steadiness during the last half of September 
and the first half of October notwithstanding the 
probable abundant supplies. Wheat prices have 
held firm despite slight increases in the domestic 
crop estimate and confirmation of larger supplies 
in other countries of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Feed grains have also held firm with active de- 
mand for current supplies offsetting the influence 
of more liberal offerings of new crops. Flax was 
sharply higher at the principal markets with a 
fairly active demand for moderate arrivals. 

Relatively few changes occurred during the last 
month in the domestic grain crop situation. Ex- 
cessive rain hurt all growing crops in the South 
Atlantic States and frost injured some late vari- 
eties of corn and flax along the northern border, 
with more or less local damage near the southern 
limits of the Ohio and Missouri Valleys. The gen- 
erally dry weather in the Central States and South- 
west while unfavorable for certain crops has 
facilitated the harvesting of grain crops and helped 
to mature the corn. 

The United States wheat crop is now placed at 
903,865,000 bushels compared with 872,595,000 bush- 
els harvested last season and- 807,378,000 bushels 
the five-year average production for 1922-1927. 
This estimate is not quite 3,000,000 bushels over 
the forecast of September 1. Yields are somewhat 
‘higher than expected in Minnesota and South Da- 
kota but lower in North Dakota. 

The amount of wheat which the United States 
may have for export this season is estimated to 
be from 200,000,000 to 225,000,000 bushels, consist- 
ing mainly of Hard Red Winter and Durum wheat 
with smaller quantities of Hard Red Spring and 
White wheats. The supply of Hard Red Spring 
wheat is now estimated at around 203,000,000 
bushels, or only slightly above the domestic mill- 
ing requirements. Top grades of this wheat usu- 
ally sell to domestic milling interests at premiums 
over the ordinary grades. Trade advices indicate 
that practically no No. 1 Northern Spring wheat 
is offered for export. There may, however, be 
small quantities of medium grades of Spring wheat 
exported, but these will probably not account for 
as much as 10,000,000 bushels. White wheat pro- 
duction is placed at 85,000,000 bushels and from 
this quantity some 30,000,000 bushels may be avail- 
able for export to foreign countries or for shipment 
to eastern milling interests to supplement the 
shortage of Soft Red Winter wheat. The Durum 
wheat crop estimate in the principal produeing 
states remains unchanged at 85,000,000 bushels and 
probably one-half of this will be available for 
export. The dull export demand for this wheat as 
the result of favorable hervests in foreign pro- 
ducing countries, including North Africa, Italy and 
Canada, may result in larger quantities being re- 
tained within the United States. Production of 
Soft Red Winter wheat remains unchanged at 
139,000,000 bushels but as this quantity is below 
the usual domestic requirements probably little or 
none of this wheat will be available for export. 
Hard Red Winter wheat production is also un- 
changed at 386,000,000 bushels and this class of 
wheat will probably make up more than half of 
the total United States exports. for. the coming 
year. The foreign market demand for Hard Red 
Winter wheat, particularly in the latter part of 
the year, will be influenced largely by the supply 
of wheat available from Argentina. 
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Latest estimates of the 1928 wheat crop in 31 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere is approxi- 
mately 228,000,000 bushels greater than that of 
last season when these countries accounted for 
about 85 per cent of the estimated world total 
production outside of Russia and China. The 
crop in the Southern Hemisphere will be an im- 
portant factor in the world’s wheat market, par- 
ticularly later in the season. Generally favorable 
rains in the northern and central parts of Argen- 
tina were recently reported. The September esti- 
mate of the 1928-29 wheat area in that country is 
reported at 20,757,000 acres against 19,714,000 acres 
harvested last season. This is the largest wheat 
acreage reported in Argentina. Conditions for 
germination and growth of the crop so far have 
been favorable but the final outturn will be deter- 
mined largely by the next two months’ weather 
conditions. Unofficial trade advices place the 
Australian wheat crop at about 152,000,000 bushels, 
which is nearly 40,000,000 bushels greater than 
the harvest of 1927-28. However, as the crop in 
that country must yet pass through the critical 
period, it is too early for definite assurance of 
the final outturn. Recently light showers occurred 
in Australia but additional rainfall is needed, espe- 


cially in the eastern wheat growing regions, but 


conditions are reported satisfactory in the Western 
States. 


NORTH AMERICAN WHEAT MOVEMENT 
HEAVY AND STOCKS LARGEST ON RECORD 


Heavy marketings of wheat in North America 
during the first part of the crop year with only 
moderate demand has resulted in considerable ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Visible supplies of grain 
in both the United States and Canada are the 
largest on record at this date of any year for 
which statistics are available. The larger supplies 
in North America have more than offset the re- 
duction in the Southern Hemisphere and world 
stocks as measured by trade estimates of available 
supplies in the principal exporting countries are 
also very large. The visible supply of wheat in 
Canada, including Canadian wheat in store in the 
United States, totaled about 75,662,000 bushels 
near the close of September as compared with 
23,852,000 at the corresponding date a year ago 
and 44,665,000 for October 1, 1926. Stocks of wheat 
in store in the western grain division of Canada on 
October 5 were over 86,000,000 bushels against 
about 31,000,000 bushels at the close of the first 
week of October, 1927. All previous records of 
deliveries at country elevators are being broken. 
Receipts at country elevators during the week 
ending September 21 were 46,457,000 bushels, or 
about 11,000,000 bushels more than the total re 
ceipts during September, 1927. However, receipts 
during the week ending September 28 declined 
somewhat and totaled only 38,000,000 bushels. 

Early arrivals of Canadian grain this season 
have shown material improvement in quality over 
those received last season, although trade and of- 
ficial reports indicate considerable lowering of 
grades in the late sown grain as a result of frost 
damage during August, which was most severe in 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta. The quality 
of the wheat crop was recently officially announced 
as the lowest in recent years. Fall and Spring 
wheat were reported as 95 per cent of the 10-year 
average. Threshing returns indicate that frost 
has done some damage, particularly to grades. In- 
spection of Canadian wheat in the western division 
during August of this year showed about 47 per 
cént of wheat graded No. 3 Northern or better as 
against 32 per cent for the corresponding period 
last year. Total inspections in the western divi- 
sion for the 1927-28 season showed about 31 per 
cent of the wheat inspected graded No. 3 or bet- 
ter against nearly 35 per cent during the 1926-27 
crop year and 63 per cent of the 1925-26 crop. 
The quality of the Canadian crop may be said to 
be normal when approximately 80 per cent of the 
grain is No. 3 or better, according to trade 
information. 

Arrivals at the principal United States markets 
from the first of July to October 8 were about the 
same as for the same period last season, but a 
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decrease of nearly 38,000,000 bushels in exports for 
this period largely accounts for.the increase in 
commercial stocks in store, which on October 6 
totaled 122,122,000 bushels compared with §87,- 
139,000 near that date a year ago. 

The domestic wheat market was not materially 
changed during the first part of September but 
advanced to new levels at the close of the month. 
Near mid-September the congested marketing situ- 
ation at Duluth made it necessary for much wheat 
at diversion points to be routed to Minneapolis 
and caused some accumulation in the Spring wheat 
markets. However, the domestic Spring wheat 
markets during the first week of October main- 
tained a firm tone although liberal receipts and an 
indifferent mill demand weakened cash premiums 
2 cents to 5 cents at Minneapolis and 3 cents at — 
Duluth. High protein wheat declined sharply as 
prices ‘were well maintained on 11 to 12 per cent 
protein wheat by a rather steady elevator demand. 
Twelve per cent protein No. 1 Dark Northern was 
quoted at the close of the market October 9 at 
Minneapolis at the December price to 3 cents over 
the December price of $1.13%. Thirteen per cent 
was bringing 7-12 cents and 14 per cent 15-20 cents 
over the December price. The Hard Winter wheat 
markets were generally steady during the month 
and protein premiums held practically unchanged 
although some decline was noted near the end 
of September. ~During the first week of October 
the cash market was in general slightly higher but 
weakness in premiums caused generally unchanged 
prices for protein wheat of milling quality. Poor 
milling demand was largely responsible for large 
stocks of wheat in store at the mid-western mar- 
kets at the close of the first week of October. 
No. 2 Hard Winter 12 per cent protein was quoted 
at Kansas City October 9 at 13% cents under to 
¥% cent over the December price of $1.12%4; 12% 
per cent protein was bringing from %4 cent to 
2% cents over and 13 per cent 114 cents over 
to 314 cents over the December price. Soft Win- 
ter wheat has continued relatively firmer than 
other classes of wheat. Better grades of this 
wheat were in good demand and large premiums 
were easily maintained. No. 2 Red Winter was 
quoted at Kansas City on October 9 at $1.39-1.40 
per bushel. 


HIGH MILLING QUALITY DURUM WHEAT IN 
GOOD DEMAND 

The 1928 Durum wheat crop in principal produc- 
ing states was estimated as of October 1 at 84, 
§85,000 bushels against 6,755,000 bushels harvested 
last season and the five-year average production 
of 1922-26 of 61,702,000 bushels. Good quality 
milling Durum wheat continued in active demand 
and prices held relatively steady. Low grade, 
smutty Durum has been moving slowly. In con- 
trast with the decline in premiums on Spring 
wheat during the first week in October Durum 
wheat premiums were strong to higher as offer- 
ings of good milling Durum were light and milling 
demand was good. No. 1 Amber and No. 1 Mixed 
of satisfactory color testing 12 per cent protein 
was quoted at 8-14 cents over the Duluth October 
price which closed October 5 at $1.001%4; 13 per 
cent protein was bringing 11-22 cents over and 14 
per cent 22-40 cents over the Duluth price. Prices 
on the average are now lower than a year ago, 
reflecting this season’s large crop and slow export F 
demand. 

Grinding of Durum wheat for human consump- — 
tion during recent years have shown an upward 
tendency and as reported to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and totaled approximately 
15,000,000 bushels last season. The approximate 
total annual grindings of Durum wheat for con- 
sumption, including grindings in mills grinding 
other than Durum wheat, had been placed at 20,- 
006,000 to 23,000,000 bushels by trade authorities. 

A somewhat smaller amount is used in various 
mixed feeds, the quantity varying from year to 
year, depending upon the supply of this wheat ayail- 
able and the prevailing price level. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are reported to have increased the 
proportion of Durum wheat in mixed feeds for the 
current season in some instances as much as from 
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15 to 23 per cent. This will probably result in an 
increase in the domestic requirements of Durum 
wheat for the current season. However, prospects 
of increased competition in European markets from 
North African and Canadian Durum wheat and 
from native wheat in Italy are weakening factors 
in this season’s Durum wheat market situation. 
The wheat crops of three North African countries, 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, where a large propor- 
tion of the harvest is Durum wheat, totaled about 
64,301,000 bushels, according to latest estimates, or 
about 3,000,000 bushels above last season’s outturn. 
The Italian wheat crop was estimated to be about 
40,000,000 bushels larger than last season but the 
reduced demand from that country may be par- 
tially offset by increased exports to France. With 


increased yields in Canada, the Canadian Durum 


crop will probably exceed last year’s harvest since 
Durum acreage harvested this season is only 
slightly less than last year, according to private 
reports. A recent provisional report from Mani- 
toba indieated that approximately one-half of this 
season’s wheat crop of around 55,000,000 bushels in 
that province is Durum. Total inspections of 


~ Durum in the western inspection division of Can- 


ada for the crop year 1927-28 amounted to slightly 
more than 11,000,000 bushels. This was the largest 
amount inspected in recent years. 

Prices of wheat in foreign markets declined to 


the lowest levels of the season during the first 


half of September. Since that date prices have 
become steady and at many markets are higher 
than at mid-month. Good milling quality native 


wheat at Hamburg was quoted on October 5 at 


' $1.46 per bushel. 


French wheat at Paris was quoted 
at $1.6014. Native wheat in Denmark was bringing 
$1.16 per bushel. Spot Durum was quoted at Genoa 
at $1.26 on that date and American Amber Durum 
c.if. Marseilles at $1.26%. 


RYE MARKET STEADY 


Rye markets have held generally steady during 
the month of September notwithstanding the mod- 
erate receipts and small domestic supplies. Best 
quality rye for milling purposes has moved readily 
at firm prices but the demand for lower grades was 
only fair. Export inquiry has been less active prob- 
ably largely as the result of increased yields in 
important producing countries. Apparently the un- 


_ usually favorable growing weather more than offset 


date a year ago. 
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the effect of reduced acreage resulting from heavy 
winter-killing early in the season. However, during 
the first week of October the rye markets developed 
a somewhat stronger tone as export inquiry became 
more active and a fair demand was evident from 
the milling interests. The quality of the crop this 
year is also reported to be above that of last season 
when a large proportion was suitable only for ani- 
mal feed. Commercial stocks of rye in the United 
States totaled on October 6 about 3,128,000 bushels 
as compared with 2,502,000 for the corresponding 
However, exports since the first 
of July to October 6 were only 3,758,000 bushels 
as compared with 11,413,000 bushels for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The 1928 rye production in 21 countries is now 
placed at 874,961,000 bushels against 824,734,000 
bushels in those countries in 1927 when they rep- 
resented over 90 per cent of the estimated world 
crop outside of Russia and China. The increase in 
these countries, however, is offset by the lower esti- 
mate of production in Russia, their crop being esti- 
mated to be about 184,000,000 bushels less than last 
season’s harvest. Rosen quality rye was quoted at 
Minneapolis on October at 5-7 cents over the Decem- 
ber price of 98 cents. No. 2 rye was quoted at the 
close of the market at Minneapolis, October 9, at 
97 cents-$1.02. 


CORN MARKET FIRM AS SUPPLY IS SMALL 


Corn prices held steady during September at 
lower levels following the sharp decline on Septem- 
ber 22 which resulted from the liquidation of Sep- 
tember contracts and more liberal offerings of new 
crop grain. During the first week of October corn 
prices advanced sharply influenced by a good cash 
demand for the light stocks and limited offerings. 
Stocks of corn in store at the principal markets on 
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October 6 totaled 5,491,000 bushels as compared 
with 22,622,000 bushels near that date a year ago. 
This season’s stocks are the smallest in store since 
the latter part of 1925. 

The United States corn crop of 2,903,000,000 
bushels was indicated by the October 1 condition of 
77.7 per cent, which is about 5 per cent above the 
1927 crop of 2,774,000,000 bushels. About 74 per 
cent of the 1928 crop is concentrated in the 12 
North Central States as compared with 69 per cent 
last year. This year’s output is about 36 per cent 
above last year’s in the Corn Belt States east of 
the Mississippi where production was unusually 
low a year ago and only slightly above last year 
in the western Corn Belt. A large crop is indicated 
in the North Atlantic States, a decrease of 18 per 
cent for the South Atlantic States and a decrease 
of 15 per cent for the South Central States. 

Feeders and industries continued to be the prin- 
cipal buyers both in the markets and at interior 
points. New corn was being offered at the close of the 
first week of October in northern Oklahoma for ship- 
ment in 10 days while rather liberal movement was 
reported in the southern part of the State. New crop 
arrivals have been reported at Chicago:and Kansas 
City. The first car of new corn arrived at Kansas 
City on October 9 grading No. 4 Yellow and testing 
19.2 per cent moisture. This was the earliest new 
corn received since 1916, according to trade re- 
ports. The first car of Nebraska corn was received 
at Chicago on October 9, graded No. 4 Yellow, 
tested 18.5 per cent moisture and weighed 52 
pounds. No. 2 Yellow corn was quoted at Chicago 
at the close of the market October 9 at $1.03-1.041%4 
per bushel and at Kansas City at 9914 cents-$1.01. 
No. 3 Yellow was quoted at Chicago on the same 
date at $1.024%4-1.03 and at Kansas City at 99-99% 
cents per bushel. No. 2 Mixed was quoted at Chi- 
cago at 95 cents per bushel. 


OATS MARKET FIRM 


The oats market developed a somewhat firmer 
tone during the month with offerings of only mod- 
erate volume and demand fairly steady. A large 
percentage of this season’s crop is apparently being 
required to replenish exhausted farm stocks since 
receipts at the markets have been little larger than 
a year ago. Since the. first of August, however, 
market stocks have been accumulating and at the 
close of the first week of October slightly over 
17,600,000 bushels were reported in store at the 
principal markets as compared with about 27,074,000 
bushels in store a year ago. Shippers and elevators 
have been active buyers, mainly of top grades, and 
all good quality offerings moved readily. Some low 
quality oats were being used by mixers with lin- 
seed meal in the Northwest, according to trade re- 
ports. No. 8 White oats were quoted on October 
10 at Minneapolis at 4114-42% cents per bushel, 
Chicago, 3814-4014 cents, and at Kansas City, 43- 
44 cents per bushel. 

Production of oats was estimated as of October 
1 at 1,452,966,000 bushels, which is practically the 
same as the forecast of a month ago but about 
269,000,000 bushels greater than the 1927 harvest. 
Reductions from the September estimate were 
shown in the North Atlantic States and were offset 
by increases in the rest of the country. The quality 
of this season’s harvest is slightly higher than the 
10-year average quality, being reported at 89.1 per 
cent with the 10-year average quality 86.4 per cent. 

BARLEY MARKET ALSO STEADY 

The barley market held fairly steady notwith- 
standing liberal offerings and the prospective large 
supply. The total production of barley in 1928 in 
30 countries which last year raised almost 79 per 
cent of the Northern Hemisphere harvest is now 
placed at 1,356,101,000 bushels, an increase of 17.7 
per cent over the 1927 production. The official esti- 
mate of acreage sown to barley in Argentina is 
1,277,000 acres, an increase of 7.7 per cent over that 
sown last year and is the largest area on record. 
The United States and Canadian barley crops are 
the largest on record, the combined production be- 
ing about 36 per cent above the large harvest of 
last year. Yields of barley appear to have averaged 
fully up to expectations in the United States and 
the crop was estimated as of October 1 at 350,593,- 
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000 bushels, which if realized will be about 86,- 
201,000 bushels above last year’s outturn, the largest 
harvest up to that time. The quality of the barley 
crop is below the usual average in the eastern Corn 
Belt but has been up to the usual standard else- 
where. Nearly half of the new crop barley had 
been threshed by the middle of September in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan while in Alberta about one- 
third of the barley had been through the machines. 
Total exports of barley from the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and the Danubian countries 
from July 1 to the last dates available have 
amounted to 33,610,000 bushels against 27,067,000 
bushels for the same period last year. Barley ex- 
ports from the United States from July 1 to the 
close of the first week of October totaled 25,119,000 
bushels, compared with 14,360,000 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Active inquiry in the first part of the season, 
according to trade reports, has been principally re- 
sponsible for the firm market situation for barley. 
Small stocks and high prices of corn have also 
contributed to the strength in this market. Stocks 
in store at the principal markets have increased 
materially during the past month and at the close 
of the first week of October were 10,926,000 bushels 
compared with about 5,648,000 bushels a year ago. 
Best malting types of barley were quoted on Oc- 
tober 10 at Chicago at 64-74 cents per bushel and 
feed barley at 56-60 cents per bushel. Choice to 
fancy malting barley was quoted on the same date 
at Minneapolis at 65-67 cents per bushel. 


HAWKEYE HOUSE IN HOOVER’S 
HOME TOWN FORCED TO 
SHIP IN CORN 


Herbert Hoover, Republican nominee for presi- 
dent, is proud of his birthplace, West Branch, Iowa. 
He should be, for this Cedar County town is in 
many respects a model community. Its elevator, 
the consolidated school, the four churches, two 
banks, and new postoffice are landmarks which 


serve as signals to any observer that here is one ~ 


of the most modern and prosperous of small 
American towns. MHoover’s parents, among the 
old-time residents of this town, brought with them 
from the east the traditional William Penn ideals 
of simplicity, honesty, and thrift. As a result of 
the village founders’ ambition and good, hard work, 
great prosperity was gained. And this prosperity 
has been held on to and increased by the present 
residents of West Branch. 

There never has been a bank failure in Cedar 
County. When other sections of the state were 
hard hit by. inflated land values, and an excess of 
“corn paper’ in their banks, West Branch and 
other communities reaped the benefit of their train- 
ing in conservatism. 

H. L. Moorehead is proprietor. of the West 
Branch Feed & Grain Company, and has built up 
an annual volume of trade amounting to about 
$150,000. This independently operated firm nine- 
bin elevator of 10,000-bushel capacity, and a feed 
department worthy of a much larger plant. One 
attrition mill and a hammer mill provide grinding 
facilities for the feed grains received, while a com- 
plete line of Purina feeds is carried to meet the 
demands of the local balanced ration trade. 

Five electric motors, rated at 97 horsepower, 
furnish the power for the grain cleaner, the Bar- 
nard & Leas Corn Sheller, the elevating apparatus 
and the grinders. A 300-pound automatic scale 
has been installed. Although this company is prac- 
tically in the center of the state wherein the :tall 
corn grows, Mr. Moorhead reports that he has had 
to ship in 60 cars of corn since January 1, for local 
use. Cedar Rapids, however, and other dependable 
terminal points, are within easy reach. 

Seed, salt, and tile, as well as feed, are handled 
by the West Branch Feed and Grain Company. 

West Branch has well paved, well-lighted streets, 
and Mr. Moorhead speaks of the “fine community 
spirit.” This probably will show itself this No 
vember in the form of a unanimous vote for 
Hoover, native son. 
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reported as quiet by local elevator men and 

grain handlers, it being reported that while 
storage was fair, there wasn’t a great deal of grain 
being handled. However, with new corn beginning 
to roll, it was believed that business would be more 
active. 

Grain handlers commented on the fact that car- 
loads of new corn had arrived at St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago, on or before October 3, of this 
year, whereas last year the first reported car was 
on November 5. Reports also show that new corn 
is unusually free of moisture, and grading No. 4. 

With a continuation of the-fine, dry weather, ex- 
perienced in August and September, it was pre- 
dicted that Kentucky and southern Indiana corn 
would be on the Louisville market by October 10, 
or earlier. Last year’s crop was quite moist, and 
not of good seed quality, with the result that this 
past spring there was a considerable demand for 
seed corn. Handlers claim that new corn is needed, 
as old corn is high and scarce. } 

Dealers report that demand for grain has been 
light due to the country now having new corn, 
summer oats, hay and ensilage. There has been a 
fair demand for No. 2 old corn for immediate ship- 
ment, but very little demand for anything else. 
Country mills have been buying some wheat, but 
principally for later delivery, and have been slow 
in taking deliveries. However, there is more wheat 
moving to rural Kentucky and Indiana this year 
due to the very poor production the past season. 

F. C. Dickson, of the Kentucky Public Elevator 
Company, remarked that while the company had 
about 500,000 bushels of grain in hand on storage, 
consisting of 300,000 bushels of oats; 100,000 of 
wheat and 100,000 of corn, things seemed very quiet, 
on account of very small daily handlings, there be- 
ing very little stuff either inbound or outbound. 

Movement of seed wheat this fall has been good. 
Grain dealers have been selling seed wheat at 
around $1.62 a bushel. Seedsmen clean it up and 
price it at $2.25 a bushel, in less than carlots. The 
farmers lost their seed wheat last winter, when the 
crop was frozen out, and there has been a good 
movement of seed wheat this fall, in fact the larg- 
est in many years. Seed rye, barley and winter 
turf oats have also been in demand. There has 
also been fair movement in Timothy seed, but very 
little Clover. Hay has. been relatively quiet, al- 
though there is plenty of it, except in Clover, which 
isn’t even quoted, as-none is to be had. Prices on 
track in Louisville, carlots, baled, show No. 1 Tim- 
othy, $20 a ton. 

Feed demand is just fair. Bran is priced 
$32.50 a ton, sacked, in carlots; mixed feed, $34. 

* * * 

John Green, of H. Verhoeff & Co., Lee Irving, 
chief grain inspector of the Louisville Board of 
Trade; and Lee Callahan, of Callahan & Sons, Louis- 
ville, were in Boston September 24 to 26, for the 
Grain Dealers National Association meeting. 

* * * 

D. P. Campbell, for several years with the Lewis 
Implement & Seed Company, starting as a seed an- 
alyst, and later becoming vice-president, 
signed and on October 1, went with C. M. Scott, in 
the Scott Seed Company of New Albany, Ind., where 
he plans to do a good deal of traveling. The com- 
pany does an exclusive wholesale business in seed 
grain and seeds. Campbell entered the seed busi- 
ness after taking a spécial course at the University 
of Kentucky. During the war he was in the serv- 
ice and on board dirigibles in convoying Atlantic 
Coast vessels. 


L ATE September and early October business was 
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It is reported that W. A. Thomson & Co., local 
grain elevator operators, have been after and se- 
cured a fair amount of wheat storage this fall. 

* * * 

The Ross Seed Company, Louisville, recently com- 
pleted removal of the business from the old plant 
on Second Street to its large new plant on Fifteenth 
Street, at Lytle, where it has much larger floor 


has re-, 


space and better general facilities. This made 
Fifteenth Street an important seed center, in view 
of the fact that the Louisville Seed Company, one 
of the largest jobbing concerns, is right across the 
street from the Ross concern. 

* * * 

The office of Brandeis & Co., carlot grain dealers, 
has been closed. Following the death of the late 
Alfred Brandeis it was decided to wind up the 
business, and this was done on short order. 

* * * 

John M. Hanrahan, assistant secretary of the 
Kentucky Public Elevator Company, in less than a 
month has lost a brother and mother. On Septem- 
ber 10, his brother, Humphrey L. Hanrahan, 38 
years of age, chief clerk in the overcharge claim 
department of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
died following an operation for appendicitis. On 
October 4, his mother, Mrs. Margaret Hanrahan, 65 
years of age, died, having been in failing health for 
a year. 

* * * « 

Interest was manifested in the recent citing of 
four members of a wholesale grocery concern to 
appear before the Federal commissioner, on charges 
of knowingly selling sugar, yeast and other supplies 
to an individual for making liquor in violation of 
the law. A quantity of stuff was sold to a man in 
July and again in August, after he had been ar- 
rested and a still seized. However, it looks as if 
it would be rather hard to prove any complicity. 
In the same way there is considerable rye shipped 
to sections of the state, where the buyers purchase 
seed rye, which costs a little more, but which at- 
tracts no attention, whereas if it was billed and 
shipped as commercial rye it would. One seedsman 
last year remarked that a considerable amount of 
seed rye shipped each season would never be 
planted, as it was not purchased for seed use. It 
doesn’t appear as though a merchant should be 
expected to push a man in the face and refuse to 
sell him merchandise unless the buyer specifically 
stated that it would not be used for any illegal pur- 
pose. 
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igan and Superior is moving down the Great 

Lakes to Buffalo and via the Canadian route 
through the Welland Canal to Montreal at a very 
rapid pace this month. Some time was lost by the 
fleet earlier in the month due to thick weather at 
the Soo and lower rivers so that boats were late 
in reporting at both ends of the route. For several 
weeks, daily receipts at Buffalo terminal elevators 
have been in excess of 2,000,000 bushels daily. The 
grain rate from the head of the Lake Superior to 
Buffalo for early loading has been advanced to four 
cents a bushel and all the tonnage being offered by 
vessel owners is being taken. Some steamers have 
been chartered to load at the Head of the Lakes to 
‘Buffalo for the first half of November at 3% cents 
but most boats are getting the four-cent rate. There 
also has been some chartering for winter storage 
eargoes at Buffalo. 


N= grain from shipping points on Lakes Mich- 


* * & 


What is regarded as a new record for unloading 
grain at Buffalo was established early this month 
at the lake and rail elevator of the International 
Milling Company, when 424,876 bushels of barley 
were unloaded from the steamer A. A. Augustus in 
101%4 hours. The new record exceeds by 460 bushels 
an hour the previous high mark of 40,000 bushels 
an hour. The Atgustus’ cargo loaded into four 
holds was worked out under normal conditions. 
Milton B. Whittig, superintendent of the elevator, 
says this record probably will stand throughout the 
season and is indicative of the high speed unloading 
facilities of a modern grain elevator. 

* * a 


Traffic in the east division of the New York State 
Barge Canal was halted late last month while engi- 
neers were raising a loaded grain barge which sank 
in the channel near Troy. Eastbound traffic was 
tied up near Waterford. The barge carried 575 


tons of wheat eastbound from Buffalo. The delay 
was so slight that there was no prolonged tieup 
of grain carriers on the state waterway en route 
to the seaboard. 

oe Cae oe 

James Playfair, vice-president of the Valley Camp 
Coal Company, of Port Colborne at the Lake Hrie 
entrance to the Welland Canal, announces the pur- 
chase of the Sarnia Elevator, Ltd. at Sarnia. 
Transfer of private stock of the company to the 
Playfair interests has been completed, according to 
reports in elevator circles. 

ee te 

The fall grain rush from Port Arthur and Fort 
William at the Canadian head of Lake Superior is 
having a very stimulating effect upon the Great 
Lakes .grain carrying trade and is being felt at 
terminal elevators, not only at Buffalo but at Port 
Colborne and Montreal. With 29,000,000 bushels of 
grain taken into country elevators near Fort 
William late last month, visible wheat in the west- 
ern inspection district has been increased to 32,326,- 
586 bushels, as compared with 12,500,000 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Harly this month 
it was reported 7,000,000 bushels of grain were 
added to the stocks in store at Fort William, mak- 
ing total stocks at that shipping point of more than 
14,500,000 bushels. 

* * * 

With the sinking of the Norwegian steamer Doris 
in, the Welland Canal connecting Lakes Erie and 
Ontario on the Canadian route to Montreal, traffic 
over the waterway was brought to a complete halt 
late last month, resulting in a congestion of grain 
at the Port Colborne elevators. As the grain move- 
ment was at its peak, officials estimated the tie-up 
would cost thousands of dollars in actual loss to the 
Canadian grain carrying fleet. No estimate could 
be made regarding the probable loss in late market- 
ing of the wheat. On one occasion there were 30 


down-bound grain carriers tied up at Port Colborne — 


waiting to pass through the canal. These boats held 
upwards of 3,500,000 bushels of grain. The effects 
of the disaster were felt at Montreal when receipts 
dropped to practically nothing. It required about 
five days to raise the boat and repair the damaged 
section of the canal. 
Z * * * 

Plans for the construction of a 300-foot grain 

carrier to be operated on the New York State Barge 


Canal between Buffalo and tidewater elevators at 


New York and along the Atlantic Seaboard haye 
been made by J. Patrick Loughlin, port captain at 
the Buffalo terminal of the W. E. Hedger Transpor- 
tation Company, which for many years has been 
engaged in the movement of grain over the state 
waterway. The new boat would be built in two 
sections, designed to overcome all navigating ob- 
stacles and to provide the cheapest and most effec- 
tive means of transporting grain from Buffalo to 
the seaboard. Such a craft would be able to carry 
100,000 bushels of grain. The carrier’ planned by 
Captain Loughlin would be 300 feet overall, 40-foot 
beam and 14 feet deep, powered with Diesel motors. 
The first section would have a capacity of 50,000 to 
65,000 bushels while the second section would carry 
about 35,000. bushels. The two sections would be 
locked together after passing through the locks. 
Boats of this type could be built of steel at a cost 
of approximately $165,000. The hatches would be 
so designed that the cargo would not have to be 
trimmed after loading. 
* * = 

Arthur W. Harold, one of the best known grain 
merchants in Buffalo, who for 35 years had operated 
actively in the Buffalo grain market, is dead. He 
was 58 years old. Mr. Harold died suddenly of a 
heart affliction. Besides his widow, Mr. Harold is 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. Arthur O. Harris. 
Mr. Harold had offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

* * * 

Ex-lake grain rates in carlots from Erie, Pa., to 
Baltimore for export are unreasonable and are pre- 
judicial to Baltimore to the advantage of New York, 
says a report made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as the result of a survey made in the 
case of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce against 
the Ann Arbor Railroad Company involving differ- 
entials in rates on ex-lake grain to the Atlantie 
Seaboard. The controversy over port differentials 
is one that has long been pending. Under the 
report of the examiners no changes in rates on all- 
rail or ex-lake grain to New York are contemplated 
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but it was found that present tariff charges are 
unduly prejudicial to Baltimore. 
* * * 

With the opening of the enlarged Welland Canal 
within a short time, the question arises whether or 
not the elevator facilities at Port Colborne, at the 
Lake Hrie entrance into the waterway are sufficient 
to accommodate the increased trade that the canal 
will attract. Even at the present time with the 


existing canal which will accommodate only the 


smaller boats, the elevator at Port Colborne is fre- 

quently clogged with grain. The locks in the new 

canal are 830 feet in length and will accommodate 

boats with a 30-foot draft. 
* * * 

About 75 salesmen for the Ralston-Purina Com- 
pany, from New York State and New England terri- 
tories held a two-day conference at the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo early this month. The conference also 


was called to honor William Sample of St. Louis, 


vice-president in charge of sales. Mr. Sample has 


- 900 salesmen under his jurisdiction and is celebrat- 


ing his twenty-fifth anniversary with the firm. 
George F. McMillen of Buffalo, eastern district sales 
manager, was in charge of the conference. One of 
the features of the session was the appearance of 
William H. Danforth of St. Louis, president of the 
Ralston-Purina Company, who delivered an address. 
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EARINGS in the general investigation of 
freight rates on grain and grain products un- 
der the Hock-Smith Resolution, have been con- 


q cluded. During the one and one-half years in which 
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will be established for all agricultural products. 


the hearings have been going on 52,000 pages of 
testimony have been taken and 2,200 exhibits of 
from 1 to 200 pages introduced: This exhaustive 
research into the rate structure of the territory 
from Minneapolis to the Gulf and from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific Coast is considered by 
grain men here to be of most vital interest to this 
territory, not only for its findings in the matter of 
rates on grain but because of the precedent that 
It 
is expected that controversies and disagreements of 
long standing will be corrected through the investi- 
gation. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commissioner of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, represented grain in- 
terests of Kansas City, as well as country shippers 
in this territory, and offered considerable testimony 
portraying the importance of this terminal center 
and the Southwest as a grain producing territory 
and the general effect of freight rates in transport- 
ing its products to American and world markets. 
Clyde M. Reed of the Missouri Kansas Shippers 
Board represented the seven leading Kansas farm 
organizations. E. J. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the Southwestern Millers League, represented 
flour mills in this territory. A final decision in the 
ease is not expected until the latter part of next 
year. 

* * * { 

The Rudy-Patrick Seed Company recently bought 
the old Atlas Cereal Company’s elevator at Highth 
and Santa Fe, just across the street from their 
main plant. The Atlas Hlevator has a capacity of 


250,000 bushels, and with the warehouses in con- 


nection has a total floor space of 100,000 square 
feet. Although the purchase price was not an- 
nounced it was understood to be about $250,000. 
The Rudy-Patrick Company was formed in 1911, 
dealing in mill mixed poultry and stock feeds. With 
the addition of the Atlas Elevator, they will be able 
to augment their output greatly. Officers of the com- 
pany are H. S. Patrick, president; John W. Miller, 
secretary; and Wilbur Hoover, treasurer. 
* * % 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City public elevators 
recently made a néw high record at 21,012,211 bush- 
els. The previous record was 20,985,479 bushels no 
September 17 this year. The total of all grains, 
however, at 21,388,287 bushels, -was not up to the 
previous high mark of 21,450,669 bushels October 
14, 1924. This is accounted for by the small corn 
and oat stocks which at present are practically de- 
pleted. Local elevator interests report a very slow 
outside demand for wheat, with supplies that should 
have been ordered out in August and September 
still being held. Outside mills generally report they 
are filled up with wheat and new sales to those in- 
terests are light. ; } 

+ * * 

Farmers in this section have been advised by 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine to feed an addi- 
tional 50,000,000 bushels of corn to cattle, hogs and 
poultry this year in order to utilize the bumper 
crop anticipated in recent reports issued by the de- 
partment. He stated that normally about 85 per 
cent of the corn crop is fed to domestic animals, 
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but it is often advisable to vary the proportion, 
thereby preventing undue disturbance of either corn 
or livestock prices. He said that in the economic 
machinery of agriculture the utilization of surplus 
crop by livestock can be made to act as governor in 
maintaining smooth operation. According to Secre- 
tary Jardine, an average increase of five pounds in 
the weight of the 45,000,000 hogs fed on the 1928 
crop would mean the consumption of about 20,000,- 
000 additional bushels of corn. Such an increase 
in the weight per hog would be equivalent on a 
pork basis to only about 2 per cent additional pro- 
duction. 
* * * 

John Vesecky, president of the Southwest Co- 
operative Wheat Growers Association, has been 
elected to membership on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, on transfer from W. W. Young, former man- 
ager of the organization, who recently resigned. 

* * % 

Fred C. Hoose, vice-president of the Norris Grain 
Company, and manager of the Kansas City branch 
of the company, has just returned with Mrs. Hoose, 
from a visit to Winnipeg, where they attended the 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Fields. Mr. Fields is vice-president and man- 
ager of the Winnipeg office of the company. Mr. 
Hoose said the general opinion on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was that Canada has produced a 
wheat crop of at least 550,000,000 bushels. He said 
the frosts just before harvest were more severe 


than had been expected at the time and consider-. 


able damaged grain was now showing up. ‘The 
upper grades of wheat that were not damaged by 
frost are the finest quality ever produced, he re- 
ports. Mr. Hoose returned via Minneapolis, where 
he spent one day. 

* * * 

Every effort is being made to retain Kansas City’s 
export grain rate to the Gulf, which was ordered 
cancelled October 25 in a recent decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Three of the lead- 
ing Kansas farm organizations have objected to the 
ruling in messages sent to the commission, saying 
that the order will cause inestimable loss to farm- 
ers. The Kansas City Board of Trade filed a peti- 
tion with the commission on September 25, request- 
ing postponement of the order so large quantities 
of wheat suitable only for export outlet might be 
marketed. It is stated that an unusually large part 
of the Kansas crop of 179,000,000 bushels this year 
is of export type wheat, due to excessive moisture 
in the harvest period. Much of this wheat was 
rushed to Kansas City to be conditioned, and is 
held in store here awaiting an export market. 
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aHE members of the Merchants Exchange at- 
tending the National Grain Dealers Association 

meeting at Boston, September 24, 25 and 26, 
were headed by J. W. Caldwell, vice-president of the 
Ralston Purina Company and also a vice-president 
of the Merchants Exchange; C. B. Rader, secretary; 
Cc. F. Beardsley, president of the Picker & Beards- 
ley Commission Company; W. J. Edwards, president 
of the W. J. Edwards Grain Company; Herman Von 
Romp of the Dixie Mills; Louis F. Schultz, president 
of the Schultz & Niemeier Commission Company; 
R. E. Nye of the Denver Alfalfa Milling & Produce 
Company and T. Maurice Scott of the Cornelia Seed 
Company. C. B. Rader, our affable secretary, ob- 
tained two attendance prizes at the convention and 
is very proud of them. W. J. Edwards drove to and 
from the convention by auto, going via Buffalo 
through New York State and New York City of Bos- 
ton and returning via the southern route through 
Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky and back through 
Illinois. He was fortunate enough to obtain one 
attendance prize. Herman Von Romp drove both 
ways to Boston. Louis F. Schultz took a side trip 
into Canada, visiting Montreal and Toronto. John 
W. Caldwell is a strong Hoover man and takes pride 
in displaying his black silk socks which have the 
name Hoover in blazing letters across the top. Mr. 
Caldwell also had an experience while in Boston. 
On the twenty-fifth of September he took a dive in 
a United States submarine at Boston and enjoyed 
the experience very much. Mr. Caldwell is well 
thought of on the Merchants Exchange and is in 
line for the presidency. 

% * * * 

Frank W. Feuerbacher, president of the South- 
ern Commercial & Savings Bank of this city 
and for many years prominent in industrial circles, 
died at his home after a lingering illness on the 
tenth. He was born in St. Louis on July 30, 1850, 
and was a son of early German settlers in South 
St. Louis. He entered the brewing and malting in- 
dustry and founded a malt house in St. Louis in 
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1880. Forty-five years ago he joined the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, where he was a familiar fig- 
ure while the brewing industry prospered. He was 
also president of the Western Foundry & Sash- 
weight Company and in 1903 founded the Caron- 
delet Ice Manufacturing & Fuel Company, later 
becoming associated with the Donk Bros. Coal 
Company. He was also a director in 10 other cor- 
porations including two fire insurance companies, 
and member of the St. Louis Liederkranz, Concordia 
Turnverein, the Western Rowing Club, of which 
he formerly was president; the Missouri Athletic 
Association, the Masonic Order, the St. Louis Aero 
Club and the Cedar Crest and Sunset Hill Country 
Clubs. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Carrie 
Krauss Feuerbacher, four daughters, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ganss and the Misses Marie, Veronica and 
Caroline Feuerbacher and four sons, Oliver, Fred, 
Edward and Boniface F. Feuerbacher. 
* * * 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats for the month 


of September, 1928, as compared to September 1927: 
September 1928 September 1927 


WC a Neral aie! ans) 2)e 5,741,400 3,144,000: 

COLD eh ertas 6 etonsr=resi0 2,517,200 1,566,600 

OBR Gob Goo Roe 1,532,000 1,684,000 
Ce Saat 


Sardius Smith, a former St. Louis grain dealer 
and well remembered by the older members, died 
Wednesday, September 19, at his home in Joplin, and 
was buried there. He was 92 years old and a 
member of Ransom Post, G. A. R., at St. Louis. He 
was born in Portsmouth, Ohio. He started in the 
grain business in St. Louis in 1872. During the 
Civil War he served as a lieutenant in the Tenth 
Illinois Cavalry. He is survived by two sons, Sar- 
dius, Jr., of Joplin, Mo., and James Grant Smith 
of Fort Worth, Texas, also two daughters, Mrs. 
Mary E. Strassburger of St. Louis and Mrs. Evelyn 
Holland of Joplin, Mo. 


* * * 


W. H. Toberman, president of the Toberman 
Grain Company, also of the National Hay Associa- 
tion, returned October 1 from a two weeks’ fishing 
trip in Colorado. Mr. Toberman is looking very 
fine and apologizes for the fact that he was unable 
to bring back any of the fish which he caught in 
the mountain streams of Colorado. He states that 
they would not permit them to take them out of the 
state. We do not know whether this is a fish story 
or not, 

* * * 

J. B. Horton of the Horton Grain Company is a 
strong Southern Democrat and proudly displays the 
brown derby and is always trying to induce others 
to display their colors. Mr. Horton is formerly ~ 
from Memphis, Tenn., where he was in the grain 
business many years. 

* * * 

The scarcity of baseball tickets for the world’s 
series championship has made many of the mem- 
bers feel like they were neglected. Some of the 
large firms here while they made application did 
not get one ticket but the way the series ended has 
made some of them rejoice, as they saved money. 
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ANDLING facilities of Duluth and Superior 
elevators have been fully pre-empted during 

‘= the last month. Officials of the Minnesota 
State Inspection Department have been at their 
wits ends in handling the daily rush of samples 
that have been coming to hand from over the terri- 
tory. At times after special rush periods they have 
found themselves submerged, but with occasional 
let-ups in the movement they have been enabled to 
function fairly well. With the present facilities of 
the inspection department, 1,300 cars can be given 
their grades daily, but as inspections are slowed 
up during dark weather periods, occasional con- 
gestion recently brought about an investigation on 
the part of the Joint Terminal Committee into the 
situation accompanied by a threat of an embargo 
against shipments to the Head of the Lakes should 
that be deemed advisable. The investigation held 
three weeks ago at Minneapolis led to the conclu- 
sion that an embargo was not necessary at present 
and should not be ordered provided all interests 
co-operate in the handling of the grain flow. Duluth 
representatives at the meeting gave assurances that 
the elevators would expand their efforts to handle 
a larger number of cars at their plants. They also 
stressed the point that about 10,000,000 bushels of 
storage space is still available in elevators at Du- 
luth and Superior so that any checking up of the 
movement from the country would be unfair to 
shippers. 

In a subsequent communication from P. J. Cole- 
man, chairman of the Joint Terminal Committee 
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addressed to the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
and the Duluth Board of Trade, it was pointed that 
the main source of trouble lay in the holding of 
grain cars at sampling points pending routing in- 
structions. The communication said, “Fifty per 
cent of the cars held at outside sampling tracks are 
being consigned to the Head of the Lakes, necessi- 
tating the taking of second samples which is an 
expense against shippers and creates delays in the 
disposition of the cars and their prompt return to 
country points for reloading. It is considered that 
as long as conditions remain where the Head of 
the Lakes is absorbing over 50 per cent of the cars, 
there would be a saving in inspection charges and 
transportation to have the cars billed direct to the 
Head of the Lakes rather than holding at Minneap- 
olis and reconsigning them to the Head of the Lakes 
from a sampling point as is being done at present.” 
It is therefore suggested that shippers looking to 
the Duluth market forward their cars direct to the 
Head of the Lakes. 
i. * * * 

Duluth’s foremost position as a distributing mar- 
ket for Durum wheat is expected to be emphasized 
more strongly than ever this fall and winter. From 
data compiled by commission houses and elevator 
men, it is figured that productions of Durum wheat 
will set records over sections of North and South 
Dakota and western Minnesota. South Dakota 
raised a big crop of Red Durum from which sub- 
stantial net returns are expected to be realized by 
growers in spite of the lower range of prices this 
fall. The fact that a surprisingly good export de- 
mand has been found for Durum wheat has been 
cheering to operators specializing in that trade, 
and they are hopeful of being able to ship out 
sufficient before the close of navigation to afford 
sufficient space being made in elevators at Duluth 
and Superior to enable operators to handle grains 
all winter on a fairly good scale. 

* * * 


The Farmers Union Terminal Association of St. 
Paul, Minn., a co-operative organization, has been 
elected to membership on the Duluth Board of 
Trade after considerable controversy and opposi- 
tion. A statement issued by Charles F. MacDon- 
ald, secretary of the Board, said that the St. Paul 
association had made application for membership 
more than a year ago, but the directors of the 
Board refused to pass favorably upon it after con- 
sideration of its financial condition and methods. 
The association then appealed to the Secretary of 
Agriculture at Washington, claiming that under the 
Grain Futures Act approved by the United States 
Supreme Court, it was entitled to admission as a 
co-operative association. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture after an examination, and an investigation: of 
all complaints, said that he did not find its exclu- 
sion by the Board of Trade justified and that the 
association was entitled to membership under the 
provisions of the Grain Futures Act. Directors of 
the Duluth Board were therefore of the opinion that 
nothing could be gained by contesting the decision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and the association 
was accorded membership. To meet objections re- 
garding the association’s financial condition, it has 
deposited a surety bond for $100,000. The mem- 
bership of Percy Fuller, formerly manager of the 
American Linseed Company, on this market has 
been transferred to A. G. Webber, representing the 
Farmers Union Terminal Association. A Board of 
Trade membership of M. A. Santee has also been 
declared to be the property of the farmers’ or- 
ganization. 

* * * 

It is obligatory on the part of commission mer- 
chants on the Duluth Board of Trade to collect 
from shippers of grain any fees that may be paid 
by them for obtaining samples of grain to be used 
by the Federal Supervision Department in making 
determinations of appeals, according to a ruling by 
directors of the Board of Trade. That ruling was 
brought about to correct an abuse under which 
commission houses on this market have been out 
substantial amounts each season for fees for grain 
samples to be submitted to the Board of Grain 
Appeals. 


* *£ * 


With the development of an active inquiry for 
boat space to move grain east before the close of 
navigation, the rate from the Head of the Lakes 
to Buffalo has been increased to 4%, cents a 
bushel for wheat and rye with 3% cents the figure 
for Georgian Bay ports and 11% cents for Mon- 
treal. 

= * * 

Grain handlers on this market have found them- 
selves faced with a difficult situation in handling 
a proportion of the wet and off-grades of Durum 
wheat that have been arriving, and they consider 
that they have done their best for their customers 
under the circumstances. The larger relative pro- 
portion of law grade Durum wheat that has been 
arriving at the terminals so far this season is con- 
sidered to be due to the necessity of growers to 
ship it from their farms quickly to prevent deterior- 
ation. On account of lower going prices they have 
been holding back more of their good condition 
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grain. Handlers here claim, therefore, that the pro- 
portion of damaged wheat likely to be handled 
this fall will not be found to be any larger than 
in many previous years. This fall the grain is 
being subjected to extra discounts on account of 
its moisture damage while last year the penaliza- 
tion was for a light weight and shrivelled condi- 
tion. One of the Durum authorities on this market 
figures that out of an estimated Durum wheat yield 
for the ‘season of 85,000,000 bushels, not more than 
3 to 4 per cent will be damned 
* 

Specialists in the rye market here have also been 
having some interesting experiences in the handling 
of that grain so far this season. With the official 
Government report indicating a heavy falling off 
in the crop raised, exporters’ interest has been 
quickened and some of the crowd have found them- 
selves sold into holes from which attempts to 
obtain relief have proven to be costly at times. As 
a result of that condition, it is figured that around 
600,000 bushels of rye will be shipped from Duluth 
elevators for Chicago this month to go into store 
there. 

* oo * 

Officials of A. D. Thomson & Co., leasees of the 
Great Northern Railroad’s system of elevators at 
Superior, consider that they established a record 
in. two days on October 8 and 9 in the loading of 
three cargoes with Spring wheat for export from 
their Elevator “S’” and annex. The steamer W. P. 
Snider, J1., took on 480,000 bushels of Spring wheat 
for delivery at a Georgian Bay port, the steamer 
J. J. Barlum took 358,000 bushels of Spring wheat 
also for a Georgian Bay port for export, and the 
steamer Hdwin L. Ford took on 456,000 bushels for 
shipment on account of Buffalo millers to go down 
there. 

Eo * * 

The season’s hay crop over a considerable area 
from this point is almost a total loss this season, 
according to information received by R. M. White 
of the White Grain Company. Large hay stocks 
have been standing in water over considerable 
periods in some sections, with the result that mois- 
ture has worked up from the ground towards the 
tops and irreparable damage sustained. In other 
instances growers were unable to cure their ‘hay 
owing to successive rainfalls. 
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TATEMENTS have appeared in many of In- 
diana’s leading newspapers giving the sup- 
posed poverty stricken condition of the farm- 
ers as a reason for the probability of a short wheat 
crop next year. Farmers are too poor to buy seed 
wheat or fertilizer and as a result the acreage for 
the state will be only about 40 per cent of what 
was sown in the fall of 1927. County agricultural 
agents deny this, and farmers generally, without 
having access to official statistics, doubt whether 
any such condition prevails. Some of the county 
agents are pointing to an estimate made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture following reports from 
field agents in all sections of the state. The Goy- 
ernment report says that Indiana farmers plan to 
sow about 82 per cent of the 1927 acreage. This 
is about a normal wheat acreage; the 1927 was 
higher than the average. 

A heavy.crop of weeds in many corn fields is 
given as another reason for a less wheat acreage 
this fall, because forcing a drill through corn rows 
would be next to impossible. Great emphasis, how- 
ever, is placed on the financial condition of the 
farmers and their inability to finance normal wheat 
sewing. Shrewd farmers throughout Indiana re- 
gard the statement as having political significance 
and assert that it is a somewhat clumsy move of 
the Al Smith campaign headquarters. A few of the 
self constituted farm leaders in Indiana have an- 
nounced their intention to do what they can to aid 
Smith’s candidacy and the effort to make it appear 
that Hoosier farmers are so badly off that they can 
not obtain seed wheat or fertilizer is considered one 
of the first moves in the calamity campaign. 

The truth of the matter is that already about 60 
per cent of the wheat crop is in the ground and 
looking fine. Good seed wheat has been scarce and 
hard to find, but the millers of the state realizing 
the serious situation hurried to the farmer’s rescue 
by bringing into their respective territories, certi- 
fied Soft wheat for seeding. In many cases the 
seed was recleaned, and treated and sold at actual 
cost, which was done to encourage the raising of 
better wheat, and a variety to meet Indiana millers’ 
requirements. Reports say that there is wheat be- 
ing planted at this late date in the southern part 
of the state, and from all probability next year’s 
quality will be an improvement over this year. 

The movement of wheat has increased somewhat 
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during the past 10 days, and arrivals have been 
more liberal. The grades, however, have been from 
good to bad. This year’s crop has been unsatis- 
factory in this market, some arrivals were Hard 
and Soft wheat mixed and grading has been diffi- 
cult. 

There has been some new corn moving, but in 
very limited quantities. It graded sample on ac- 
count of moisture, and contained from 25 to 30 per 
cent moisture. Disregarding the moisture content, 
the corn was considered very fine. Farmers should 
be discouraged who desire to ship their corn at 
this early date, as the weather is unfit for new corn 
shipping, and new corn is not ready to ship. Grain 
merchants are anticipating a heavy movement of 
corn, of good quality just as soon as the weather 
will permit. Oats are showing an increase in ar- 
rivals, at a good price, with an excellent demand. 
Most arrivals are grading No. 3 White on account 
of stain. - 

* * * 

Ed. K. Wheatly, night watchman at the Board of 
Trade Building, was found unconscious in the base- 
ment of the building on the night of September 26 
by his 12-year old son. Apparently struck on the 
head by a marauder who entered the building, 
Wheatly was found insensible and face downward 
in the basement. He was not seriously injured and 
regained consciousness at the City Hospital the next 
morning, when he told attendants he had been 
struck on the head. He was unable to give details. 
Two lockers in the basement had been broken into. 

* * * 


. A seed corn campaign to be conducted through 


‘the schools of eight townships in Shelby County 


has been arranged“by Calvin Perdue, county agent. 
Perdue will be assisted by Peter J. Lux, who three 
times has won the international corn championship. 
Boys and girls of the agricultural classes of the 
schools and the adults of the townships will take 
part in the work. After the manner in which seed 
corn should be selected from the stalks in the field 
has been explained, the boys and the men will be 
sent into the fields and will be expected to bring in 
seed which they have selected, and which will meet 
with the requirements of good seed, as the require- 
ments have been explained to them. ‘Trustees, 
teachers and principals of the schools in the eight 
townships have said that they will co-operate with 
the county agent and Lux. 
, * * * 

The third annual Indiana state corn-husking con- 
test will be held the week of October 29, on the 
Frank B. Adney Farm, one mile northeast of Le- 
banon, in Boone County. The contest has the 
Prairie Farmer, farm magazine, as sponsor. Prizes 
of $100 to $10 will be awarded. The state contest 
will be open to the 10 county contest winners with 
the best records, and the champion of Indiana will 
compete in the national contest to be held in Ben- 
ton County the week following. At that time the 
championship of the corn belt will be determined 
from the-state winners of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. Local arrangements for the state contest 
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are in charge of A. W. Porter, secretary of the © 


Boone County Farm Bureau. 
zations are co-operating with 
* * 


Boone County organ- 
the Prairie Farmer. 
* 

The hay market is fair and prices range around 
$14 country points for a good grade of Timothy hay. 
Mixed and Clover are bringing a premium from 
$2.50 to $3.50 a ton over No. 1 Timothy on account 
of the scarcity of these grades. Feed is quiet which 
is due to the excellent pastures in practically every 
section of the state. Recent rains helped pasture 
lands and feeders are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion. 
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ILWAUKEE grain dealers express keen dis- 
M appointment at the slack rate at which grain 

is coming in. With large yields, the grain 
handlers were looking forward to a season of reec- 
ord, or near record receipts. The September figures 
saw declines almost all along the line. Wheat trade 
was more than split in half when Secretary Harry 
A. Plumb reported that the supply of this grain re- 
ceived here last month only totalled up to 420,000 
bushels as compared with 901,000 bushels for the 
corresponding month last year. The large South- 
west wheat shipments, which have been an im- 
portant feature of Milwaukee grain trade each 
autumn, have been decisively cut down in recent 
weeks. 

Milwaukee should have an enormous run of corn 
this year, Secretary Harry A. Plumb states, because 
of the large yield of corn for this year and also 
because the city was a very popular corn marketing 
center a year ago. By the latter part of November, 


| 


f 


235,000 bushels. 


i? 


| to the Milwaukee grain board. 


month. 


October 15, 1928 


“when the new corn is ready to husk and crib, Mr. 
Plumb believes corn will be rolling into the Mil- 
waukee market at a great rate. 

* * * 

Total stocks of grain in Milwaukee are still light, 
most of the grain being shipped out by boat as fast 
as a shipload accumulated. The wheat storage how- 
ever is 919,000 bushels, which is higher than ex- 
pected in view of the light receipts for the last 


* * 


Bickley, Mandeville & Wimple, Inc., have opened 
an. office in Milwaukee on the floor of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. A special wire connection 
has been installed and the firm plans on an exten- 
sive business in this city in grain and provisions 
and allied lines of commodities. William E. 
Schroeder, well known in brokerage circles, will be 
the Milwaukee manager for the company. 

* * * 

Two new members have recently been admitted 
They are Paul C. 
Rutherford, vice-president of the Van Dusen Har- 
rvington Company of Minneapolis, and Orlando B. 
Saner, secretary of Bickley, Mandeville & Wimple, 
Inc., of Chicago. 

* * * 

Lake shipments of grain this season have fallen 
off very materially according to Secretary Harry A. 
Plumb of the Milwaukee grain exchange who says 
the figures for September were approximately 1,- 
The shipments were made on 10 
steamers. There “were 748,000 bushels of oats in 
this lake traffic, 198,000 bushels of barley, 186,000: 
bushels of corn and more than 101,000 bushels of 
wheat. Lake shipments have been very slow and 
not up to those of last year, Mr. Plumb finds. Not 
so much wheat has been coming through the port 
of Milwaukee as in former years, he declares and 


_that which is going has been destined largely for 


the flour mills at Buffalo. The reason for the light 
lake shipments is undoubtedly the wide spread hold- 
ing of grain by the farmers for better prices, Mr. 
Plumb states. The grain is in the country Mr. Plumb 
says and without much doubt it will come to the 
market at some time, but just when is the big 


_ puzzle. 


* * & 


Despite the very high rates for money now pre- 
vailing, the interest rate on advances at the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce have again been 
fixed at 6 per cent, which is the same rate as has 
been maintained for a long time. 

* * * 

Grain dealers of Milwaukee brokers, and others 
are up in arms in an attack on Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine because he has urged the farmers to 
hold their grain and thus prevent any further de- 
clines in prices. “This is nothing less than a politi- 
cal and useless gesture to try to appease the grain 
growers,” declared W. J. Delaney. “If the farmers 
start to hold their grain, it will result in a glut of 
the terminals until there will be no place to store 
the vast amount of grain, especially wheat that is 
now ready to move to market. There is no getting 
away from the fact that the world is overloaded 
with grain this year. There is not enough elevator 
space in the grain states to hold this vast supply 
in my opinion. Eventually, the grain will have to 
be sold and if it is held and then dumped on the 
market, the price is likely to react lower than ever.” 

Mr. Delaney points to the embargoes which have 
been necessary at the Twin Cities and at Duluth 
and Superior because of the vast marketing of 
wheat. Canadian reports, Mr. Delaney points out, 
show that in one week Canada marketed about 


70,000,000 bushels of grain this year as compared 


with about 10,000,000 bushels for the same period 
a year ago. 
* * * 

A large group of Milwaukee grain dealers went 
out east to Boston to attend the meeting of the 
Grain Dealers National Association, which was held 
for several days in Boston. Among those to attend 
were the following: A. L. Johnstone, president; W. 
A. Hottensen, J. M. Reibs, Jr., M. H. Ladd, the chief 
weigher of the local grain board, and Allan A. 


' Breed, chief inspector. 


a little over 93,000,000 bushels last year. 


* * * 


Funeral services were held recently for William 
Laird Sherman, who died after six weeks’ illness at 
the age of 84. The body was’ cremated and the 
ashes were taken to Forest Home Cemetery. Mr. 
Sherman was a pioneer in business here and 
founder of the Milwaukee Brokerage Company, 
which was organized in 1889. He was one of the 
oldest members of the local G. A. R. post. He was 
also a member of the Old Settlers’ Club, and of the 
Knights Templar and also of the Eagles Club. He 
made his home in later years at the Blatz Hotel. 

* * * e 


Wisconsin is going to have a highly bountiful 
year for grain production according to the corrected 
figures on the state yields. The Wisconsin produc- 
tion of oats indicates that the state will have one 
of the best oat yields on record with estimates in 
excess of 106,000,000 bushels as against a ae 

arley 
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also has proved to be a wonderful yield in this 
state with better than 26,000,000 bushels as against 
a little over 21,000,000 bushels the harvest for last 
year. The corn and feed crop made splendid growth 
late in the season with estimates of a 26 per cent 
boost in the Wisconsin corn harvest as compared 
with a year ago. Rye production, on the other hand, 
is about cut in half in Wisconsin with only 2,000,- 
000 bushels as compared with 4,000,000 bushels a 
year ago. This was a decrease of 50: per cent. The 
wheat crop was also cut sharply with only about 48 
per cent of the yield of a year ago. 
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OFT Red Winter wheat has held its premium 
S during the past month though at times it has 

threatened to topple. Receipts have shown 
some increase but are still below normal for this 
time of year. A large percentage of arrivals have 
been of Hard wheat and Hard and Soft wheat mixed. 
Local mills have been using western wheat to 
lengthen out their supplies of strictly grown Soft 
wheat. Demand from outside mills have improved 
during the month and indicates there will be a 
steady demand for the Soft wheat available. Re- 
ceipts of corn have been light with an excellent 
demand after the September option was liquidated. 
New corn prospects are excellent and the first car 
received here was kiln dried grading No. 3 Yel- 
low. Rain is needed most everywhere to give 
Winter wheat a proper start. Oats trade has been 
good with prices here comparatively higher than 
competitive eastern markets. 

* * * 

Cyrus §S. Coup, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Coup have been visiting with their 
daughter in St. Louis, Mo., and on their return 
trip were to spend a week or 10 days at French 
Lick Springs, Ind. 
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* * 


Fred Adams, who conducted a flour and feed 
business in this city as Fred Adams & Son for 
more than 50 years, died at his home September 
27, at the age of 88. 

* * %* 

C. L. Cannon, Federal supervisor of grain grad- 
ing in this district for the past 10 years, left dur- 
ing the past month to take up his new duties as 
chief of the Chicago district. His fine personality, 
just decisions and willingness to co-operate with 
country shippers as well as terminal market men 
won for him an enviable reputation. Before leav- 
ing he was presented with a traveling) clock by 
members of the Toledo Produce Exchange who had 
it suitably inscribed to express their high regard 
for “Cal.’ He was succeeded here by his first 
assistant H. F. Prue, who through long experience 
has gained an intimate knowledge of grain grading. 

* * * 

John W. Luscombe, of Southworth & Co., and 
Mrs. Luscombe left Toledo October 8 for New York 
City, from where they will sail October 10 on the 
Berengaria for a three months’ trip abroad. Their 
itinerary calls for stops in most of the principal 
European countries and they will spend some time 
in England, where Mr. Luscombe -has relatives 
who have not seen him since he was a young boy. 
Seed conditions abroad will also be studied by Mr. 
Luscombe, who has handled that part of the busi- 
ness for Southworth & Co. 

* * * 

Fred Jaeger, of J. F. Zahm & Co., completed a 
3,000-mile motor trip through Canada and the 
eastern states during the past month accompanied 
by his wife and brother. They visited Montreal, 
Quebec and Toronto, returning by way of New 
York City and Atlantie City and stopping enroute 
where they chose to spend any time. 

* * * 

The Toledo market is now opening at 10:30 a.m. 
and closing at 2:15 p.m. to conform to the change 
of Chicago from Daylight Saving to Central Time. 
On Saturdays the market will close at 1:00 p.m. 

* * * 


Chris Wessendorf, who has been confined to his 
home since July with a severe illness is able to 
be around again and spends a little time each day 
on the exchange floor. He is connected with H. 
W. Devore & Co. 

< * * 

Kenton Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., and wife 
accompanied their oldest son Richard to Ithaca, N. 
Y., during the past month where he entered Cor- 
nell University, for a course of engineering. Their 
youngest son, Robert, entered his third year at 
Pawling School, Pawling, N. ae 


Among those who attended the Grain Dealers 
National Association convention held in Boston 
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during the past month were Joe Streicher, of J. F. 
Zahm & Co.; Jesse D. Hurlbut, of the Toledo Grain 
& Milling Company; Charles Patterson, of John 
Wickenhiser & Co.; Louis Schuster, of the GC. A. 
King & Co.; Sam Rice, of the Metamora Elevator 
Company, Metamora, Ohio; and Edgar Thierwech- 
ter, of the Emery Thierwechter Company, Oak 
Harbor, Ohio. 
* * * 

A. T. Cunningham, of the Sneath-Cunningham 
Company, Tiffin, Ohio, was a visitor on the Ex- 
change floor during the past month and reports 
farmers holding grain in that territory with offer- 
ings of all grains very light. 

* * * 


The Liberty Grain Company, Rudolph, Ohio, has 
just completed a $20,000 addition to its elevator, 
making it all electric and equipped to handle all 
grains. They have been successful at that station 
for many years and the company has been excep- 
tionally well managed. 

* * * 

The plant of the Ney Co-operative Grain Com- 
pany, Ney, Ohio, was damaged by fire recently. 
A volunteer fire department brought the blaze un- 
der control and saved the elevator from destruc- 
tion. Had it not also been for the heroic work of 
the manager and his assistant the loss would 
have been much heavier. It was covered by 
insurance. 

* * * 

Millers and grain men throughout the state are 
urging farmers to secure tested brands of wheat 
for seed rather than to take a chance with some 
variety that may not be suitable for their par- 
ticular region. The secretary of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers Association, W. W. Cummings, and Sec- 
retary Charles Tanner of the Ohio State Millers 
Association, have both sent out warnings regard- 
ing some of the untried brands that have not 
proven satisfactory. 

* * * 

William E. Savage, president of the Imperial 
Grain & Milling Company, will celebrate his fifty- 
ninth birthday on October 21. Late last spring he 
moved out to a beautiful new home located on the 
old canal near the Maumee River, overlooking one 
of the most historical and picturesque spots in 
this part of the country. 

* * * 

A branch office of W. E. Hutton & Co. will be 
opened in Toledo during the coming month. Wal- 
ter Haskell, who comes of a long line of grain and 
milling men and is now engaged in the bond busi- 
ness, will be local manager with Carl Goodeman, 
who has had several years experience in the 
handling of stocks, as assistant. Arthur Mylander, - 
formerly with Southworth & Co., will also be as- 
sociated with them. 

* * * 

Receipts of grain in this market for the month 
of September were 730 cars of wheat, 64 cars of 
corn, 349 cars of oats, 18 cars of rye and 22 cars 
of barley. Total number of cars inspected at the 
market was 1183. 
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T A special election held on the New York 
Produce Exchange on September 28, a pro- 
posed amendment to the by-laws was ratified 
by a vote of 305 in favor to two opposed. The 
amendment provided for a trial of securities trad- 
ing for a term of years and an increase in the an- 
nual dues of members from $30 to $80 and in the 
dues of associate members from $100 to $150 to meet 
in part the additional expense incident to the crea- 
tion and operation of the new department. A letter 
signed by President William Beatty expressed the 
belief of the Board of Managers that in view of the 
possibilities of broadening for all time the business 
opportunities available to the members by the addi- 
tion, of the securities trading, the increase in annual 
dues is logical and equitable. The letter also stated 
that the preparation of trading rules is proceeding 
steadily and it was planned to have them ready for 
adoption by the Board immediately upon ratifica- 
tion of the amendment. It was pointed out that 
the officers and the Board had worked diligently 
and energetically on the new project and were con- 
fident that it would meet an outstanding economic 
need and will therefore prove highly successful in 
giving to Exchange memberships permanently a 
greatly enhanced earning power. 

cs % * 


Walter G. Munn, for many years an active figure 
in the grain trade on the New York Produce Ex- 
change and elsewhere, latterly as manager of the 
New York office of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago 
commission merchants, has resigned that position 
and is now engaged in the commission business on 


> 
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his own account. Following his resignation of a 
regular membership in the Produce Exchange, he 
has been elected to associate membership. 

* * * 

Ralph A. Schuster, vice-president of Rosenbaum 
Bros., Inc., Chicago, paid a visit to his old friends 
on the New York Produce Exchange late in Septem- 
ber, while on his way home from the Boston con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers National Association. 

* % * 

Henry J. Dahl, of the New York office of. Louis 
Dreyfus & Co., international grain merchants, who 
recently resigned his regular membership in the 
New York Produce Exchange, has been elected to 
an associate membership. _ 

* * * 

Thomas Bennett of James E. Bennett & Co., com- 
mission merchants on the Chicago Board of Trade 
and other markets, has applied for admission to 
membership in the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Joseph H. Mathews, for the past 10 years a mem- 
ber of the grain trade on the New York Produce 
Exchange and for about seven years connected 
with the New York office of Lamson Bros. & Co., 
has been appointed manager of that office following 
the resignation of Walter G. Munn. He was the 
recipient of many congratulations because of his 
well earned promotion. Mr. Mathews is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Banking and has had 
considerable experience in the stock business. Dur- 
ing the past two years he has built up a good 
“over-the-counter” business for his firm and, in addi- 
tion, has handled a good yolume of business with 
stock exchange houses over their private wires. His 
place as assistant manager of the New York office 
will be taken by Guy C. Hamilton, who has been 
connected with the firm for some time. 

Benjamin F. Nelson Jr. of the American Linseed 
Company, vegetable oils and food products, was 
admitted to membership in the New York Produce 
Exchange at the early October meeting of the Board 
of Managers. 

Louis Dreyfus & Co., international grain mer- 
chants, have posted a notice on the bulletin boards 
of the New York Produce Exchange to the effect 
that L. A. Underwood, one of the veterans of the 
grain trade, is no longer connected with their or- 
ganization. 

* * * 

Adrian P. Van Stolk, with G. Schilperoort, grain 
exporter and importer, is an applicant for admis- 
sion to membership in the New York Produce 


Exchange. 
* * * 


The Grain Growers Export Company, Inc., have 
notified the officers and members of the New York 
Produce Exchange that James J. O’Donohoe and 
George J. Lulie are no longer connected with their 


office. 
* * * 


Louis T. Sayre, assistant secretary of the Rosen- 
baum Grain Corporation on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, while on his way home from the convention 
of the Grain Dealers National Association, paid a 
brief visit to friends in the grain trade on the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

cia CF a te et b 

William P. Walker of Sanday & Co., grain ex- 
porters, has applied for admission to membership 
in the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

According to an announcement posted on the 
bulletin boards of the New York Produce Exchange, 
the New York agency of Spillers, Ltd. grain ex- 
porters, has been taken over by Spillers, Inc., with 
the following officers: Edward S. Galloway, presi- 
dent; Harold B. Atkins, vice-president; and George 
B. Schold, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

In anticipation of the inauguration of a market 
for trading in “over-the-counter” securities on the 
New York Produce Exchange, the following repre- 
sentatives of investment and brokerage houses have 
been elected to membership: Franklin D. Mallory 
of Drayton, Pennington & Colket; Walter G. Straub 
of Montgomery, Straub & Co.; John W. Hanes of 
Charles D. Barney & Co.; Herbert C. Heller of 


Herbert C. Heller, Inc.; Percy E. Boas; Hiram W. 


Taylor; C. D. Farrell. 
* * a 

The formation .of a new grain firm under the style 
of J..J. O’Donohoe, Inc., has been announced on the 
New York Produce Exchange. James J. O’Donohoe 
and George J. Lulie; who recently severed their 
connection with the Grain~-Growers Export Com- 
pany, are respectively president and treasurer of 
the new corporation and received the hearty wishes 
of their many friends for every success in their 
new venture. 

* & * 

Trading ‘in tickets of membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange was quiet during the early 
part of the past month but later developed consid- 
erable activity, resulting in further price advances, 
part of which have been lost latterly. Regular 
memberships, which had sold at $16,500 late in 
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August, sold up to $17,250 and $17,300 and then 
jumped to $18,300 on several sales early in October. 
The market then turned easy with tickets possibly 
available at $17,000. During mid-September asso- 
ciate tickets sold at $11,000, $11,800, $12,300 and 
then at $13,800. The ‘peak’? was reached on Octo- 
ber , when three tickets sold at $13,500; after which 
a sale was reported at $13,000. 

* * * 


Expectations of an early opening of the new Un- 
listed Securities market on the New York Produce 
Exchange resulted in the filing of applications for 
membership from the following representatives of 
houses dealing in such securities: Charles E. Jud- 
son of C. E. Judson & Co., Milton A. Diner of 
Wyser & Diner; Barry Levy; Arthur Isaacs; and 
David F. Bernheimer of Steelman & Berkin. 

* * * 

George EH. Booth, of Lamson Bros. & Co., commis- 
sion merchants on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
spent a few hours with his friends on the New York 


“Produce Exchange while on his way to the Grain 


Dealers National convention in Boston. 
* * * : 
William Beatty, president of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, announced early this month that 
the trading rules for the new securities market 
would probably come before the Board of Managers 
before the end of October. They are being drawn 
with great care to make them so complete and 
comprehensive that every transaction will be com- 
pletely safeguarded. The experts of the Exchange 
have been working on the list of stocks to be traded 
in which will be submitted to the Board for ap- 
proval. Progress of the work of 
equipment of the new market is going forward 
rapidly and its completion is expected before the 
end of October. Booths have —-been installed for 
nearly 200 telephones and five octagonal trading 
posts about eight feet high have been erected. On 
each face of these posts six securities will be listed 
and quotations maintained, indicating expectations 
that about 240 different stocks will be traded in. 
These will comprise the “active” list and, in addi- 
tion, “inactive” stocks and bonds will be listed and 
provision made for trading in them. No ticker 
service is being provided for as yet, but it is under- 
stood that the Board of Managers realize that it 
will be necessary ultimately to furnish a ticker 
service if the business expands as they expect and 
have in mind ultimate creation of a regular ticker 
quotation service. The steady progress made to- 
ward the inauguration of the new market has been 
given considerable publicity by extensive special 

stories in several New York newspapers. 
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of the new Illinois Central Hlevator, to be 

operated by the Crowell Elevator ‘Company, 
and it is expected that the plant will be ready for 
receiving grain by the first of the new year. An 
automatic car unloader is being installed, which 
with the other unloading equipment will give the 
new house an unloading capacity of 14 cars per 
hour. This will be one of the most efficient grain- 
handling plants in the country when completed, 
including in its equipment a direct-heat drier with 
@ capacity of 1,500 bushels per hour, grain 
separators, wheat washers, oat clippers, an oats 
bleaching plant, and a remarkably efficient sacking 
plant, as well as other features designed for rapid 
and economical handling of all kinds of grain. The 
unit now under construction will give the plant a 
storage capacity of more than 1,250,000 bushels, but 
the Illinois Central has already purchased ground 
adjoining to permit expanding the storage capacity 
as needed, to over 4,000,000 bushels. 

* * * 


Mrs. J. P. McGrath, wife of J. P. McGrath of the 
Updike’ Grain Corporation, died September 27 of 
heart failure. Mrs. McGrath had been subject for 
some years to heart trouble. 

* * * 

Among those who attended the Grain Dealers 
National Association convention in Boston from 
this market were R. E. Miller of the Updike Grain 
Corporation, C. D. Sturtevant of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Company, J. T. Buchanan of the Omaha 
Elevator Company, H. R. Clark, chief inspector and 
weighmaster, and F. P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Grain Exchange. All but Mr. Miller were accom- 
panied by their wives. 

* * * 

Three cars of new corn, the first of the new crop, 
were received Saturday, October 13. The Swanick 
Grain Company had in two cars of No. 4 Yellow 
corn testing 17.8 and 18.2 per cent moisture, from 
Modale, Iowa. The Holmquist Elevator Company 


Cer thes is being poured for the foundation 


installing the 
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had in a car of very choice No. 1 Yellow corn from 


Tyson, Neb., testing 57.4 pounds per bushel, 14 per — 


cent moisture and containing less than 1 per cent 
of damage. 
new corn of this quality has been received in the 
Omaha market during October. The two cars of 
No. 4 Yellow sold at 87 cents, the No. 1 Yellow at 
90 cents. Up to this time weather has been ideal 
for curing corn, but this week witnessed a change. 
Early in the week high winds blew nearly all the 
corn to the ground and later in the week, heavy 
rains flooded many cornfields so that the quality of 
the new corn in eastern Nebraska and western Iowa 
will probably be materially lowered, and the move- 
ment delayed for at least two weeks. 

Rains that were not welcomed by farmers who 
had just started picking corn, were greeted with 
joy by wheat farmers who have been complaining 
of dry weather for several weeks. Acreage of Win- 
ter wheat has been substantially reduced in many 
sections due to unfavorable planting weather and 
the low prices at which wheat has been selling. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


By L. C. BREED 


Stebenne Bros., Inc., Central Falls, R. L, has been 
incorporated to deal in hay, grain ete. The capital 
stock is 150 shares common no par value. The in- 


-corporators are William J. Stebenne, Eugene A. 


Stebenne and Felix S. Stebenne. - 
* * * . 

W. B. Herrick, Inc., Beverly, Mass., has been in- 
corporated to deal in hay, grain etc. 
stock is 500 shares fe par value. 
rick of Beverly is president, W. B. Herrick of Be- 
verly treasurer, and Robert W. Hill of Salem, clerk. 

* * * 

Maurice G. Cashman of Hodgdom, Cashman Com- 
pany of Boston, has applied for active membership 
in. the Exchange. 

* * * 

The Perry Seed Company. Boston, has been in- 
corporated. The capital stock is $42,000 of 6 per 
cent preferred, $30,000 second preferred 6 per cent 
stock, and 1,500 shares no par value. The incor- 
porators are Stanley R. Perry and Eva Perry of 
Belmont, and Wilfred G. Paine of Newtonville. The 
general management will be under Stanley R. 
Perry, president and treasurer of the corporation. 
Through the purchase of the business of the Fiske 
Seed Company by the Perry Seed Company, the 
consolidated business will be carried on at 12 and 
13 Faneuil Hall Square, the old stand of the Fiske 
Seed Company. ' 

* * * 

Grain dealers handling grass seed report a better 
demand for it this fall than usual. It is wanted 
for lawns and golf courses. Winter rye and Winter 
wheat are also in some request. : 

* * * 

During September, the demand for grain was 
normal for the season, with more than an average 
run of fluctuations in prices. The usual premium 
for old crop grain was obtained. The demand for 
chicken was excellent, and owing to the lower price 
for Durum wheat as compared with other kinds, 
sales were confined to Durum. 

* * * 
A, The demand for mill feed is fairly good. Offer- 
ings are moderate and prices firm. Sales are most- 
ly for prompt shipment. Canadian offerings are be- 
ing made for prompt and deferred shipment. 
Ground oats are selling quite largely and some 
trade is obtained in place of wheat feed, the price 
being lower. . 

* * ok : 

At Boston, the market for hay is well supplied 
and prices are normal for the season. There is 
only a moderate demand prevailing. The receipts 
of hay during September were 182 cars; straw 
4 cars. 

* * * 

Stocks of grain in regular elevators at Boston, as 
of September 29, were as follows: Wheat, 60,126 
bushels; oats, 36,525 bushels; rye, 205 bushels. 


* * * 


The receipts of grain at Boston during the month 
of September, as tabulated by the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, were as follows: Wheat, 64,550 
bushels; oats, 57,600 bushels; rye, 2,725 bushels; 
malt, 1,550 bushels; mill feed: cornmeal, 445 bar- 
rels; oatmeal, 3,025 sacks and 130 cases. 

* * * 


During the month of September, exports were as 
follows: To Hamburg, 108,000 bushels wheat; to 
Bremen, 8,000 bushels wheat; to Rotterdam, 6,200 
sacks oatmeal. 

ak * * 

Among the visitors to the Exchange during the 
month of September, outside of New England, were 
the following: W. W. Howard, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
C. E. Brush, Moina, N. Y.; J. M. Rose, Chicago, 
Ill.; Charles Killick, Lyons, N. Y.; W. A. Hill, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Albert Kurriss, Topopah, Neb.; J. P. 
Parkes, Kansas City, Mo.; C. S. Clark, Chicago, 
Ill.; Robert Lee Early, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. F. Mor- 


The capital , 
Jennie M. Her- | 


This is the first time on record that — 
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riss, Durham, N. C.;: Alex. W. Kay, Chicago, IIL; 
R. E. Miller, Omaha, Neb.; W. H. Quain, New York 
City; R. J. Barnes, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS AND 
. SHIPMENTS 


tome Aosoriea by. by Jas. B. Hessong, Secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


A ee mm Shipments——, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat, bus... 523,264 787,492 283,452 1,607,884 
ae 31 OO LS ee eerie) BO oie o.oo 
95,030 35000 Gime. sysd- coy scare 
532,970 
37,5 
hare 13,8 
Millfced, tons A, 487 0 
Straw, tons.. ner soos 
Hay, tons... 372 0 A zs Bas 
Flour, bbls. . 80,904 126,323 9,752 54,909 


CHICAGO—Reported by F. H. Clutton, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


a 2 pee mm Shipments— 
/ 1928 1927 1928 927 
_ Wheat, bus.. 2,848,000 3,205,000 1,459,000 3,539,000 
Worn, ‘bus:... 5,000 10,551,000 4,621,000 5,104,000 
Oats, bus.... 4,014,000 3,471,000 3,734,000 2,875,000 
Barley, bus... 2,444,000 1,467,000 1,669,000 541,000 
Rye, bus..... 229,000 305,000 9,000 78,000 
Timothy Seed, 
MOSES eeceteis 5,664,000 7,387,000 3,171,000 8,683,000 
Clover Seed, 
MOS keieztar .». 958,000 575,000 188,000 125,000 
Other Grass 
Seed, Ibs... 1,684,000 2,510,000 929,000 1,277,000 
Flax eed, , : 
US! Plseve © 68,000 369,000 0.0 rete cane cone lls 
Hay, tons... ,618 10,980 633 293 
Flour, bbls... 1, 089,000 1,086,000 720,000 690,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by D. J. Schuh, Executive- 
Secretary of Cincinnati Board of Trade, Tnec.: 


m— Receipts——_, ——Shipments——, 
928 1927 1928 1927 

Wheat, bus... 168,000 236,600 221,200 316,400 
Corn, bus.... 378,000 280,000 340,200 210,000 
Oats, bus..... 378,000 322,000 182,000 310,000 
Barley, bus... 25,600 6,400 AE a eS 
Rye, bus... 74,200 18,200 64,400 19,600 
Hay, tons.... 5,907 Spey SURE Tags Woo Pe sini) 8 sas 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


MacDonald, Secre- 


ee sar Shipments——, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 

' Wheat, Paks: - 25,842,842 34,258, pee 14,773,619 20,576,788 
PCorns, Us’. 26,99 10,2 Ohne oe eae 
OATS, DUS cele: $43,360 142, ity 348,000 23,844 
Barley, bus.. .12,028,273 7, 178, 544 11,007,948 17,773,997 
Rye, pus... < 3°887,774 8,550,851 2,957,597 8,302,886 
Flax §8’d, pas, 578,137 1,030,036 "444,155 420,106 
Flour, bbls.. 779,670 598,430 877,705 625,825 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
Statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. ee ar : 
-—Receipts———_, -———-Shipmen Bef 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat, bus..39,131,558 8,580,287 24,693,824 14,016,208 
Corn,. bus.... TDC hee Fe cee TEAR ein cae 
Oats, bus:.... © 472, 526 74,509 1457 992 217,721 
Barley, bus. . 8, pa 303 1,954,967 5,531,954 963,071 
PRG, 2 “DUBE 2} 031,703 2,437,879 5,842 1,598,222 
Mixed Grain, 
UUs awe s 210,455 34,014 18,355 18,275 
Flax See 
DUS.cae eek: 47,117 14,426 54,567 241,629 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 


mm Receipts———, -——Shipments——_,, 
1928 . 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat, bus... 597,000 385,000 135,000 382,000 


Corn, bus. ... 1,659,000 1,916,800 1,173,000 1,180,800 
Oats, bus.... 1,470/000 "828/000 1,100,000 708,000 
KANSAS CITY—Reported by W. R. Scott, Secretary 
of the Board of Bret: : na : 
mm Receipts——_, gars ipments—— 
seep 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat, bus... 8,607,170. 7,643,350 6,253,390 5,112,250 
Corn, bus..... 2,230,500 756,000~ 

Oats, bus.... 0,000 50,400 206,000 34800 


Barley, bus... 552,000 310,400 428,800 81,600 
mR ye, “buss. a: 33,000 51,000 39/000 52,500 
Bran & Shorts 4 
tons i & 5,320 5,760 17,340 15,820 
Kafir, ilo 
Corn, bu... 50,600 79,200 171,000 158,000 
Hay, tons.... 20,952 19,308 7,620 24 
Flour, bbls... 66,625 738,125 725,450 785,850 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. S. Thiebaud, Sec- 
retary of the Grain Exchange: 
-— Receipts——_,. ———Shipments——_,, 


. Carloads Carloads 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ..... 263 Pat otis hss s pigisye © 
USOVE Penge aes 2 170 AFM Feet eke aie Ae wah: sve’ oy 0-0 
PRLS DAs ep ss 27 ee an 2 On 
PBATIOY, facie... 151 Les PORTA ava iy wi elere 
Ut gO eos 1 eR ste el betel disis's + 
AD oacleaoiisxw » 2 UD Wirt aie lene. tye 3.9 0h 
MSPAR ek aia deus 72 vit ap ps Sonali Se ae Bae 
LOTR a ipacasa 123 Ria eta a a el Coens Idi a1 ° 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, 
Statistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 


"217,930 


aeRORE i.) ; 6 43 of 
Flour, bbls... 19,104 40,769 1,066,222 1,296,552 
MONTREAL—Reported by J. Stanley Cook, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 
— Receipts —— — Shipments 


1928 1927 928 
* hla bus.. .22,202,677 15,478,815 26,531,668 16,254,540 
2,952 33,736 5,608 10,52 


Corn, bus:... 72,95 3,7 
Oats, bus.... 2,728,195 809,786 2,401,869 gid’ 273 
bus. . 811547063 1,526,494 4.737.483 1,846,412 
872008 4°913.042 1.709.398 3,482,288 
EP eaice oe at esr, 45.935 | 89.80% 
7 js. 885.457 279502 471,992 371,815 


bbls... 


1,039,500 1,027,500: 


THE AMERICAN ELEvaToR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
mm _ Receipts——_, Sake 


1928 1927 1928 192 
Wheat, bus... 420,048 901,400 195,522 1,186,559 
Corn, .bus.... 732,920 1,031,540 509,574 51,064 
Oats, bus..... 716,100 1,545,600 1,513,069 1,294,853 
Barley, bus... 1,344,000 1,700,48 955,140 475,909 
Rye, bugs. 2 98,550 58,050 80,340 38,734 
Timothy Seed, 

EDS y cmaslaiee 1,105,880 930,000 GAG 9 pars cote 
Clover Seed, 

Lita ein tee 791,558 162,790 LAW | ao Basra tater 
Flax S’d, bus. 101,530 at oe ee eR ie Sky 
Hay, tons ois 406 CES ieee re 300 
Flour, bbls... 206,850 327,420 5,250 ais 
Feed, tons .. 2,710 ,780 6,800 0,233 
Malt, bus. ... 20,900 14,860 290,700 408. 710 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by S. P. Fears, Chief 
Grain Inspector and Weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 


BEA pre aa eaEry Cartage Soy 
1 


92 1927 1928 1927 
Cars Cars Bus Bus. 
Wheat s coe 3s. 430 676 1,361,307 1,432,591 
Corn te ait. aoe 36 90 29,978 78,524 
CBE SMES sro 30 39 2,290 68,077 
Barley 2580. 241 3 DOE GG. 5 ae oe 
IRVGs. cee sees 2 47 55,714 42,857 
Grain?" Sores se eeeene DO ida ks: 8s Pome SOO 


NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 
m— Receipts——_, CToht ies tie 
1928 


Statis- 


1928 1927 
Wheat, bus... 4,523,400 6,534,200 4,695,000 6,057,000 
Corn, busVies 85,500 PLOY OO GM Fan 8 ca ailer a o Notabatade serie 
Oats, bus.... 650,000 470,000 420,000) roast: 
Barley, bus.. 924,992 2,482,500 42,000 1,915,000 
RYE, “DUS: o2 5! LTOLbOO 410,000 446,000 483,000 
Clover Seed, 

DAZE yar cg Mires 250 267 Lela fal 
Flax S’d, bus. 1,500 ROL Cie ag Maks fascia ae te alate, 
Hay, tons ... 2,204 eRe N Uae rafiar Sai eta salle Tale ore aR 
Flour, bbls... 1,322,400 1,049,292 408,000 331,000 

OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, Secretary 


of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
Crh Cae ae 
192 1 


1927 ¢ 
Wheat, bus... 4,406,400 3,969,600 .3,652,600 4,548,600 
Corn, bus.... 1,246,000 1,227,800 1,237,600 1,622,600 
Oats, bus. ... 674,000 858,000 430,000 830,000 
Barley, bus.. 340,800 512,000 396,800 504,000 
Rye, bus. .... 275,800 324,800 355,600 354,200 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, Secretary 


of the Board of Trade. 
rm _Receipts——~, ———Shipments-—_, 
1928 


2 1927 1928 1927 

Wheat, bus... 203,800 146,200 224,400 164,400 
Corn, bus.... 2,158,750 2,322,350 1,020,900 1,259,900 
Oats, bus.... 610,200 487,800 303,200 396,000 
Barley, bus.. 211,400 145,600 99,200 36,400 
Rye, pus....'. 7,200 2,400 3,600 2,400 
Mill Feed, 

POMS eraser. die 28,060, 27,790 37,2 oe 37,999 
Hay, tons ... 8,730 5,880 27 230 
Flour, bbls... 237,400 233,900 223, 300 217,400 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, Sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 

mm Receipts——_, Cee Toon 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

Wheat, bus... 108,099 376,949 99,833 937,385 

Corn, bus.... 9,803 PDD Omer cycievseeaal® ke lers chs ersten 

Oats, bus, .’.. 166,536 101,941 LGOO GG rest ont. 

Barley, bus.. 289,225 2,491 A ion eins och spain Ws 

UV GUUS. cate al Lt aimee 2 42,264 LT VAS ais oieaads areas 

Flour, bbis.. 168,571 182,951 7,572 13,166 


PORTLAND—Reported by F. W. Clark, manager of 
the Merchants’ Exchange: 
BRETT gas corre am - Shipments——, 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat, bus... 4,144,u50 9,467,000 3,646,897 9,497, sh: 
Corn) Dusi.... 56,375 157,500 101 
Oats, bus. ... 131,100 352,500 12, ah 17, 445 
Barley, bus. 16,000 72,00 57 84 
Rye, bus. 800 24,000 18, 666 d Raton 


Ra 34, 
ST. LOUIS—Reported by C. Rader, Secretary of the 
Merchants Exchange: 
PORES as 5 a reg Caer n anTe 


; 1928 1927 1928 92 
Wheat, bus... 5,741,400 3,144,000 4,715,600 2,679,181 
Corn, bus.... 2\517,200 1,566,600 .1,311,400 926,600 
Oats, bus. ... 1,532,000 1,684,000 1,102,888 1,430,000 
Rye, bus. ... 180,700 266,500 119,900 306,800 
Barley, bus.. 590,000 305,600 409,100 38,400 
Kafir, bus.... 6,000 56,400 40,630 26,490 
Hay, tons ... 6,024 7,764 1,596 1,554 
Flour, bbls.. 546,740 561,660 441,819 409,260 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by J. J. Sullivan, Chief 
Inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 
mm Receipts———, -———-Shipments——,, 


1928 1927 1928 1927 

Wheat, tons.. 7,907 ESOT ieee Mein, fis 5, Sake oe. nidsallerey's 
Corn, tons... 1,540 Be Cah iad ot eh ioteas, © “ea acatare! ¢ Si 
Oats, tons... 815 SG Carr acc Tine feituc less 
Barley, tons. 22,704 Bose O du walate sate a> 
Bran, tons 210 i et ae 
Beans, sacks. 49,512 MAREE ee csaW aly tan vets 4ic0a-« 
Foreign Seed, 

Backs! 0.5. 1,700 PaO ee aie aga tis aad Wea 
Hay. tons ... 4,028 Ghee i Rees ae 


SUPERIOR—Reported by J. W. Conner, Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse Commission: 
Receipts——_, Guage az 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
-17,854,(15 19,059,283 11, 022,635 12,926,909 


Wheat, pbus.. 


29,6 ROBO Cr hcarcilaahie'Gst aa © 
s, : 440 75,137 18,937 24,006 
Barley, bus.. 5,082,214 5,952,485 5,109,292 6,169,992 
Rye, bus. ... 1,795,801 4,499,633 1,441,350 4,576,290 
Bonded Ww heat, 
Riise ne pat $2,522 68,618 69,455 117,447 
Bonded Oats, 2. 
Tie ae oaee ce ween Ven x oars ¥ Viaintdls arbe 24,135 
waded Rye, = 
ule. a tas = 2,693 TTT Or tana elas 20,057 
Flax S’d, bus. 109,801 177,610 5,000 257 
Bonded _ Bar- f 
ley. bus.. 118,084 pon OG 9 Rn Sa 12,673 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, Secretary of 
the Produce Exchange: 


c——Receipts——_, Shipments——, 
1 


928 1927 1928 1927 

Wheat, bus... 443,970 850,745 283,410 603,495 
Corn, bus.... 80,000 186,250 33,240 35,375 
Oats, bus.... 715,450 535,050 319,540 379,560 
Barley, bus... 6,40 7,200 SEDO eo te wee 
Rye, bus: .. 21,600 13,200 5,795 11,825 
Timothy Seed, 

DESH .. ses" 2,915 9,363 791 5,789 

over Seed, 
fetes esata 794 1,746 1,034 614 
iee Ibs. .. 1,005 1,236 659 127 
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WHEN THE DIRECTORS ISSUE 
NEW STOCK 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


“IT move that we issue 1,000 shares of new stock, 
and sell the same at par,” a director of the Popular 
Grain Company suggested. 

“Second the motion.” 

“Carried.” 

“Would the directors care to take up this is- 
sue in full?” the president queried. 

“We certainly do,’ was the unanimous response, 
and the directors immediately wrote out checks for 
the entire issue of the new stock, and the secretary 
made out and distributed the certificates before the 
directors separated. 

Then the stockholders were heard from. “we 
are entitled to the option of subscribing for the 
new stock in proportion to our present holdings, 
before the stock is offered to the general public, 
or gobbled up by the directors,’ the stockholders 
maintained. 

This point came before the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, in a case reported in 103, Atlantic 
Reporter, 340, where the evidence showed that the 
directors of a corporation, five in number, were 
divided and two, however, controlled the majority 
of the stock. The Board of Directors passed a 
resolution authorizing the sale of 250 shares of 
treasury stock, whereupon one of the majority di- 
rectors immediately bought enough of the new 
stock to give his faction the. controlling interest. 
Then a stockholder sued to set aside this sale and 
to prevent the director from voting or transferring 
the stock. In deciding in favor of the stockholder 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court said: 

“The circumstances under which the stock in 
controversy was issued and purchased by one of the 
directors who voted for. the resolution were ade- 
quate to raise a doubt of the good faith of the 
directors. Assuming the resolution was proper and 
there was sufficient reason for issuing the stock, 
the directors who were present at the meeting had 
no right to subscribe for a new issue without noti- 
fying all stockholders and affording them an op- 
portunity to take up the stock in proportion to 
the amount of shares already held by them. This 
is especially true, in view of the long-standing dis- 
pute between the two factions, and the attempt by 
both to obtain a controlling interest. The direc- 
tors, as a board, had knowledge of this fact, and 
there were consequently particular reasons of re- 
quiring them to act impartially and in the interest 
of the stockholders as a whole. The former were 
bound to give notice and afford the latter an op- 
portunity to subscribe for the stock on equal terms, 
and it is immaterial that such additional issues were 
made long after the business of the company was 
begun.” 

Now, take the case where the directors vote the 
new stock at 1 p. m., give the stockholders one 
hour in which to take up their stock; a stockholder 
rushes to the bank to get his cash and gets back at 
two minutes after two. 

“You’re too late,” he is told. 

“Tll go in court and demand my stock, for the 
law is that you’ve got not only to give the stockhold- 
ers the opportunity of taking up the stock, but your 
also bound to allow a reasonable time in which to 
do it,” the stockholder retorts. 

Another interesting point arises where the direc- 
tors give the stockholder a reasonable time to ex- 
ercise the privilege, and a stockholder demands his 
new stock after the expiration of the time limit. 

“Nothing doing,” the secretary tells him. 

“Is there any of the stock left?” 

“Yes, 10,000 shares.” 

“Well, I only want 100, and I’ll take it out of 
what’s left.” 

“You’re too late; the directors want the rest of 
this stock,” the secretary tells him. 

In both of these cases the law is in favor of the 
stockholder on the ground that the directors can- 
not fix an unreasonable time limit, nor refuse the 
stockholder the right of taking up his stock after 
the limit has expired, if there is still unsold stock 
to satisfy his demand. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEvaTOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Forty-Seventh Year 


CONSOLIDATION of unusual interest to the 
general public and to the seed and feed 
world, occurred recently, when the Sherman 
Seed Company of Sherman, Texas, merged with the 
Magnolia Seed Company of Dallas, Texas; the new 
company is now known as the Sherman-Magnolia 
Seed Company. Officers of the new company are: 
J. F. Plangman, president, R. F. Duggan, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. A. M. Lawrence, secretary-treas- 
urer. 2 

The Sherman-Magnolia Seed Company will con- 
tinue its retail store at 945 S. Lamar Street, Dal- 
las, Texas, where its main office is located; and has 
built, directly back of the Lamar location, on Ter- 
minal Street, what is pronounced -to be the finest 


customers, although all deliveries will be made 
from the main warehouse on Terminal Street. G. E. 
Kirby, formerly with the Universal Mills, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, is the manager of this department 
of the business. Mr. Kirby has devoted many years 
to the study of stock and poultry feeds, and the suc- 
eessful operation of dairies and poultry ranches. He 
and his service force are subject to the call of the 
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DALLAS PLANT OF THE SHERMAN-MAGNOLIA SEED COMPANY 


seed and feed warehouse in that section of the 
country. The very latest types of machinery in the 
way of cleaners, grinders and mixing equipment, 
have been installed, and were placed in operation 
around September 1. The main floor of the new 
building approximates 10,000 square feet, with a 
basement of 4,500 square feet for the proper han- 
dling of garden seeds, practically all of which must 
be stored in a cool place to avoid loss of germina- 
tion and plant strength. There has also been con- 
structed a 2,000 square feet store room, with addi- 
tional bin and tank capacity of approximately 30,- 
000 bushels. Every precaution has been taken in 
the building of this warehouse, to provide the 
things that will maintain the high quality of the 
products of this company, and the greatest effi- 
ciency in handling and serving its customers. 

The new company will maintain its Sherman, 
Texas, store at 117-19 E. Houston Street, under 
the management of E. L. Odneal, who has been 
with the Sherman Seed Company for many years. 
In addition to its lines of seed, feed and poultry 
supplies, it will add a complete line of bird, fish, 
and pet supplies, as well. 

The retail store in Dallas, at 945 S. Lamar Street, 
is under the management of R. B. (Dick) Hardie, 
well known to the people of Dallas. Prior to com- 
ing with the Magnolia Seed Company, Mr. Hardie 
was for many years connected with the David 
Hardie Seed Company of .Dallas—in fact, was the 
last of the Hardies actively connected with that 
company. Mr. Hardie has been in especially close 
contact with the needs of the market gardeners 
- of Dallas and the surrounding country. This store 
also has a complete line of garden, field and flower 
seed, in addition to poultry supplies and pets. 

On July 28, the Sherman-Magnolia Seed Company 
bought the Dairy-Poultry Supply Company of Dal- 
las, located at 600 Second Avenue, which for many 
years past has been the home of the well-known 
“Superior” stock and poultry feeds. This location 
will also be continued for the convenience of its 


poultrymen and dairymen, without obligation on 
their part. 

J. F. Plangman, president of the new company, 
and an ex-service man, has had remarkable train- 
ing in the seed industry; in fact, all of his business 
life has been spent in this line. Immediately after 
the close of the World War, he returned to Sher- 
man and became manager of the Sherman Grain & 
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SEED CO ‘BRAND HI-GERMINAT ING 


enjoyed for lunch came all the way from the 
Canary Islands, and that that spinach and turnip 
salad that tasted as you didn’t think such homely 
vegetables could taste, came, the former from Hol- 
land, and the latter from England—tiny seeds that 
due to the soil, climate, and method of their grow- 
ing, give better results in this country than can be 
secured from an American-bred seed. In addition 
to building an ever-expanding seed business, Mr. 
Plangman has found time to develop municipal, 
church and club interests in his home town, and 
Dallas is fortunate to have such an energetic young 
business man brought to its midst. 


R. F. Duggan, formerly president of the Magnolia 
Seed Company, and vice-president of the Sherman- 
Magnolia Seed Company, while never active in the 
management of the business, has been the financial 
adviser not only of this organization, but many 
other Texas industries. He organized, some years 
ago, the Duggan-Brown Overland Company, at 
Abilene, Texas, his interest in which he sold when 
he moved to Dallas some 12 years ago. His inter- 
ests are varied—formerly president of the Hughes 
Petroleum Company; a director of the Universal 
Mills of Fort Worth, Texas; president of the Brook- 
lyn Oil Company and owner of extensive interests, 
both land and oil, throughout south and west Texas. 


Mrs. A. M. Lawrence, secretary-treasurer of the 
new company, was likewise secretary-treasurer of 
the Magnolia Seed Company and during the past 
year was manager of the Lamar Street location. 
She came with the Magnolia Seed Company shortly 
after its organization in 1924. At that time the 
company occupied a location at 1020 Elm Street, 
with a small office on the floor above. In January, 
1926, it had grown so much that a change of loca- 
tion became necessary, and in September, 1927, 
another retail store, the office, and the wholesale’ 
warehouse opened at 945 S. Lamar Street. The 
Elm Street Retail Store was sold on July 1 of this 
year to the Alexander-Jones Seed Company. 


The Sherman Seed Company majored in whole- 
sale seeds, garden, field and flower, carrying a few 
poultry supplies as a sideline, while the Magnolia 
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SHERMAN, TEXAS, PLANT OF THE COMBINED SEED CONCERN 


Seed Company, a branch of the well known Pitt- 
man-Harrison Company. In 1923, he and his father 
(also an experienced seed man) organized the Sher- 
man Seed Company. During the five years which 
have passed since that time, The Sherman Seed 
Company has secured recognition for its “Square 
Brand Seeds” in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. While a large part of their seeds are 
grown in the United States, some of the garden 
and flower seeds must be brought from England, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Australia, 
and the Canary Islands. It is interesting to note 
that the cabbage which formed the base for that 
New England- boiled dinner you had_ recently 
came to this country from Holland in the form of 
a tiny seed; that those green young onions you 


Seed Company majored in poultry supplies, having 
definitely. established itself as “poultry supply 
headquarters” for Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. With the combined purchasing power 
of these two organizations, it is evident that they 
will be better able to serve their customers and 
to give them every advantage in the way of quality 
and price. Already the new company has 2,500 ac- 
tive dealer connections, scattered over the four 
states mentioned above. They have five salesmen 
continuously travelling for them, one of whom de- 
votes all of his time to the Rio Grande Valley, 
where the demand for “Square Brand Hi-Germinat- 
ing” seeds exceeds the demand for any other brand 
on the market. 
(Department Continued on Page 262) 
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EASTERN 


To deal in hay, grain, etc., Stebenne Bros., Inc., 
were incorporated at Central Falls, R. I. William, 
Hugene A. and Felix S. Stebenne are interested. 


W. B. Herrick, Inc., were incorporated at Beverly, 
Mass., and will handle grain, hay, etc. Jennie M. 
Herrick of Beverly is president; W. B. Herrick, 
treasurer; and Robert W. Hill, clerk. 

D. N. Ellis and William E. Broughton have sold 
their business known as the Fair Haven Grain Com- 
pany at Fair Haven, N. Y., to Palmer Goodrich, 
formerly of Benson. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


A. large elevator is being built at Dimmitt, Texas, 
for Burns & Kearns. 

G. W. Johnson has bought the elevator of the 
Farmers Hlevator Company at Grandfield, Okla. 

The Farmers Grain Company is building’a grain 
elevator at Lariat, Texas. W. B. Osborne is man- 
ager there. The new elevator will have capacity 
of 18,000 bushels. 

The property of the Pennington Grain Company 
at Cashion, Okla.. has been bought by Fred Lan- 
kard of the Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Company 
of Kingfisher, Okla. 

The new plant of the Cordele Mill & Elevator 
Company at Cordele, Ga., hasbeen completed. It 
will have canvacitv of 20 tons stock feed per day 


‘and storage for 5,000 bushels grain. 


The Terminal Grain & Heads Handling Company 
which was organized recently at Slaton. Texas, 
has built a grain elevator and plant for handling 
and threshing grain sorghum heads. The grain 
elevator will have a capacity of 10,000 bushels. 


The Hamilton-Racon-Hamilton Company and the 
Bristol Seed & Grain Company of Bristol, Tenn., 
have been consolidated and the new firm will con- 
tinue under the name of the Hamilton-Bacon-Ham- 
ilton Company with S. T: Copenhaver as president. 
The Hamilton company was organized in 1902 and 
the Bristol firm in 1924. 


IOWA 

The John Corlet Elevator at Rock Valley, Iowa, 
has been repaired. 

The elevator and feed mill at Kalona, Iowa, has 
been bought by Ivan D. Lemley. 

The elevator of Paul Peterson at Montezuma, 
Iowa, which burned, is to be rebuilt. 

A grain commission office has been opened at 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, by A. K. Emrich. 

The Farmers Co-overative Elevator Company of 
Dike, Iowa, has built a new coal shed there. 

Capitalized at $20,000, the Cornell Elevator & 
Lumber Company has been incorporated at Cornell, 
Towa. 

A new scale and 10-ton truck dump have been 
installed by A. L. Anderson in his elevator at 
Rossie, Iowa. 

The grain business of Dostal & Hrabak at Glad- 
stone, Iowa, has been bought by M. C. Rucker of 
Belle Plaine. 

The Terril, Iowa, elevator of the Spencer Grain 
Company has been bought by the Farm Co-oper- 
ative Company. 

Business has been commenced at Farragut, Iowa, 
by the Nebraska-Iowa Grain & Coal Company. L. E. 
Swanson is manager. 

A new Fairbanks-Morse Receiving Scale has been 
installed for the Goodell Co-operative Grain Com- 
pany of Goodell, Iowa. 

Roller bearings have been installed in the ele- 
vator and feed plant of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Hawkeye, Iowa. 

The elevator of C. W. Forney at Morningside, 
Towa, has been sold to William Hanson and Albert 
Naebe who have opened it. 

The Devon Lumber Company has bought an ele- 
vator at Devon, Iowa, and will operate under the 
management of Frank Olson. 

The elevator of the Spencer Grain Company at 
Spencer, Iowa, has been sold to Charles Sargeant 
and J. P. Grieve of Webb, Iowa. 

J. J. Mullaney has signed a lease for the property 
formerly known as the Akron Mill at Sioux City, 
Iowa, now owned by the North Western Railway. 
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The elevator is being rebuilt by the John S. Met- 
calf Company of Chicago and when completed will 
have capacity of 125,000 bushels. 


The Lockwood Elevator at Slater, Iowa, is to be 
opened for business by the Munn Lumber Company 
of Ames, Iowa, which bought the property recently. 


The Diagonal (Iowa) Elevator of J. W. Ostrander 
has been leased to the Allen Grain Company which 
has elevators at Tingley, Elliston, Beaconsfield and 
Grand River. 


The Lewis Elevator of H. A. Dalby of Hopkins, 
Mo., at Lewis, Iowa, has been bought by B. O. 
Beadle, owner of the Atlantic Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany at Atlantic, Iowa. 


Repairs have been made by the Equity Elevator 
& Trading Company of Wesley, Iowa, to its two 
elevators. New galvanized iron roofs are to be 
put on both buildings. 


The articles of incorporation of the Little Cedar 
Grain & Coal Company at Little Cedar, Iowa, have 
been renewed for another 20 years. H. H. Hockens, 
H. H. Milton, W. B. Danforth, Anton Neis and 
Thomas Martin are interested. 


Machinery is being installed now in the 500,000- 
bushel addition to the elevator of the Terminal 
Grain Corporation at Sioux City, Iowa. The plant 
will be completed about October 20. When com- 
pleted, the capacity of the elevator will be 1,250,000 
bushels. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The Farmers Elevator at Amiret, Minn., has been 
overhauled and repaired in general. 


A new 10-ton scale has been installed for the 
Farmers Elevator at Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Winthrop, 
Minn., has built a new coal storage shed. 


The Lee Elevator at Montevideo, Minn., has been 
repaired and roller bearings have been installed. 


The George C. Bagley Elevator Company of 
Odessa, Minn., has made general repairs on its 
property. 

A five-story tile and concrete warehouse is to be 
built at Appleton, Wis., for the E. Liethen Grain 
Company. 

The coal business of the F. E. Dieman at Barnes- 
ville, Minn., has been sold to the Farmers Blevator 
Company. 


The coal business of the Stenerson Bros. at Er- 
hard, Minn., has been bought by the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company. 


A 10-ton Fairbanks-Morse Scale and a dump have 
been installed in the elevator of Nelson & Lund at 
Grove City, Minn. 


Ten additional coal bins have been installed for 
the Canby Farmers Grain Company of Canby, Minn. 
O. E. Nygren is manager. 


The coal and grain business of Geo. N. Hilts & 
Son at Augusta, Wis., has been bought by the Kain 
& Lampert Lumber Company. 


Considerable repairs have been made to the 
Farmers Elevator Company’s building at Bird 
Island, Minn. E. N. Rice is manager of the ele- 
vator. 


A new coal shed containing three bins has been 
completed at Annandale, Minn., for the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company. W. C! Hawkinson is 
manager. 


The etevator building of the Huntting Elevator 
Company at Lake City, Minn., has been sold to 
E.-J. Wilson, who will use it for manufacturing 
stock feeds. 


The property of the Saukville Equity Farmers 
Exchange at Saukville, Wis., has been bought by 
the Saukville Feed Company and upon it a new 
feed warehouse has been built. 

The Melrose, Minn., elevator of J. Borgerding & 
Co., has been bought by J. N. Schmitz of Rush City. 
He will buy grain and carry a full line of millfeeds 
and will also do feed grinding. 

The business of the Alexandria Farmers Eleva- 
tor Company at Alexandria, Minn., has been taken 
over by P. N. Johnson. He will also carry coal 
and will operate as the Johnson Grain & Elevator 
Company. 

A line of elevators owned and operated by W. W. 
Luness has been bought by the Reebe Grain Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. The elevators, operated under 
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the name of the Regan & Lyness Elevator Company, 
are located at Heimdal, Manfred, McClusky, Mercer 
and Tuttle, N. D. 

The Rosewood (Minn.) elevator of the Hanson & 
Barzen Company of Thief River Falls has been op- 
ened with J. M. Schie of Mavie as manager. 

A lease has been secured on a 750,000-bushel 
elevator at Osceola, Wis., by the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company of Minneapolis, belonging to the 
stockholders of the Osceola Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany. 


INDIANA 


A. new addition has been built to the house of the 
Edgerton Elevator Company at St. Joe, Ind. 


Philip J. Wolfram has bought the two-thirds in- 
terest of the late HE. Ward Moore in the Wolfram 
Grain Company at Thorntown, Ind., from his widow. 


O. A. Duchess is now with the Keifer Feed & 
Supply Company at Elwood, Ind. He was formerly 
at the Sharpsville, Ind., property of this same com- 
pany. 

The Myers Bros. Grain Company of Francesville, 
Ind., is planning to rebuild on the site of the ele- 
vator which burned several years ago. The firm 
deals in grain, coal, feeds and seed. 


Improvements have been made to the property of 
the Trafalgar Grain Company at Trafalgar, Ind. 
The elevator has been covered with galvanized iron 
and new wagon dumps and cleaner and shellers 
built. A modern feed grinder has also been in- 
stalled. 

The Farmers Elevator at Nappanee, Ind., has 
been bought from the Nappanee Elevator Company 
by Glen D. Stauffer. The elevator is under lease 
to the Kraus & Apfelbaum Company, Inc., and this 
company engaged Mr. Stauffer to manage their 
lease there. W. W. and H. R. Stauffer formerly 
owned the elevator and in 1919 sold their interests 
to Clay Syler who in turn disposed of it to the 
Farmers Elevator Company. 


ILLINOIS 

The old Roberts & Gullett Elevator at Roberts, 
Tll., is being torn down. 

The McNeil & Emmett Elevator Company is build- 
ing new coal storage sheds at Erie, Ill. 

The elevator, machinery, etc., at Morrisonville, 
Ill., has been bought by W. E. Johnson. 

H. R. Hall of Sandoval, Ill., has disposed of his 
grain, and retail coal business to the Pfeffer Bros. 

Electrical equipment is being installed for the 
grinding mill of the Farmers Elevator at Paw Paw, 
Ill. 

The grain, coal and lumber business of M. J. Ran- 
ney & Co., of Cazenovia, Ill., has been bought by 
John Meismer of Peoria. 

The new office building of the Villa Grove (Ill.) 
Farmers Elevator Company is now occupied by 
that firm. F. J. England is manager. 

Irvin Larrick has resigned his position with the 
Stonington (Ill.) Elevator Company and is now 


with an elevator at Willeys Station, Ill. 


The Esmond Co-operative Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany of Esmond has bought the property of the Hol- 
comb-Dutton Lumber Company at Sycamore, III. 

Ralph Young has resigned as manager of the 
Rushville Farmers Grain & Livestock Company at 
Rushville, Ill., and is succeeded by William Hifert. 

V. L. Horton, operating a grain elevator and 
coal business at Tolono, Ill., has installed a feed 
grinding mill with a 30-horsepower motor and rope 
drive. 

The Sullivan Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Sullivan, Ill., capitalized at $60,000. J. B. 
Tabor, J. L. McLaughlin and W. H. Birch are in- 
terested. 

The cement house of the Pioneer Lumber Com- 
pany at Douglas, Ill., has been bought by the Valley 
Grain Company who has leased the implement busi- 
ness also. 

Two frame elevators at Barnes (Normal p. 0.), 
Tll., have been bought from C. F. Scholer by the 
Barnes Grain Company. The west elevator will be 
wrecked and the east house will be used for storage. 

The drying plant which was part of the Ashbrook 
Mill and elevator at Mattoon, Ill., has been recondi- 
tioned by W. Ernest Orndorff, owner of the Big 4 
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Elevator Company. The brick section of the drier 
and its machinery were damaged slightly by the 
elevator fire. There will be four bins in the new 
building each with capacity of 2,000 bushels. 

The Tindle Milling Company has made plans for 
the erection of a 150,000-bushel elevator at Spring- 
field, Ill. A large drier has been bought and will 
be installed in the feed mill for conditioning feed 
and meal. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

Carl Herman has bought the T. B. Hord Elevator 
at Madison, Neb., and will use the lumber for 
buildings on his farm. 

The W. T. Waidely Elevator at Elk Creek, Neb., 
has been bought by A. E. Miller who now controls 
both elevators at that point. 

A new addition has been installed for the Thomas 
Grain Company of Franklin, Neb., consisting of « 
new electric traveling truck dump. 

The Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company has 
completed its additional storage at Omaha, Neb., 
and will soon have it in operation. 

The retail coal and grain business of the Nye- 
Jenks Grain Company at Dwight, Neb., has been 
bought by John and Charles Novacek. 

R. R. Allensworth has resigned with the Secur- 
ity Elevator at Spearville, Kan., and F. M. Komarks 
of Great Bend will have charge of the elevator. 

The interest of O. H. Schenck in the elevator 
which has been operated at Bellaire, Kan., for years 
as the Lebanon Mill & Elevator Company, has been 
bought by C.:M. Isom, his partner. 

Everett Hardgrove succeeds T. H. Keast as man- 
ager of the Offerle Grain & Supply Company at 
Offerle, Kan. Mr. Keast is now with the Peru Poul- 
try & Feed Company at St. Louis, Mo. 

The Security Elevator Company has bought the 
elevator of the Collingwood Grain & Elevator 
Company at Hutchinson, Kan. This will add 30,000 
bushels to the capacity of the Security company. 

The Stafford County Flour Mills, Hudson, Kan., 
has let the contract to the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Company for additional storage of 75,000- 
bushels’ capacity to the elevator adjoining the plant. 

The Dockstader-Thierolf Grain Company of Be- 
loit who bought the 350-barrel mill at Glen Elder, 
Kan., several years ago and has since then oper- 
ated it as a grain elevator, has reopened the plant 
as a flour mill. 

Ten city lots have been bought by the L. H. 
Petitt Grain Company of Hutchinson, Kan. ‘This 
follows closely upon the purchase of a tract, the 
site of the new elevator with 150,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity. This gives them frontage of 317 feet on Sher- 
man Street, Hast, in Hutchinson. 


WESTERN 
A new bean elevator has been completed at 
Basin, Wyo., by Dave Johnson. 
The Farmers Grain & Produce Company of Valley- 
ford, Wash., has retired from business there. 
The Midland Hlevator at Blackfoot, Idaho, has 
installed a machine for cleaning all kinds of seeds: 


L. R. Snyder has taken over the plant of the Nez 
Perce Grain & Milling Company at Nez Perce, Idaho. 


The International Elevator Company is building 
a 20,000-bushel, 11-bin elevator at Ingomar, Mont. 


A new 25,000-bushel elevator is being built at 
Lambert, Mont., for the Treasure State Grain Com- 
pany. 

The elevator of the Cheyenne Elevator Company 
at La Grange, Wyo., has been sold to the Lexing- 
ton company. 


Goodwin Joselowitz has been put in charge of 
the wheat testing laboratory for grading wheat at 
Glasgow, Mont. 


J. V. Pappenfus is now owner and manager of the 
Progressive Farmers Club Elevators at Plentywood 
and Midby (no p. o.), Mont. 


The interest of Alfred Amon in the Farmers Ex- 
change at Kennewick, Wash., has been bought by 
his partner, E. G. Lape. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Whitewater 
Mont., has let the contract for the erection of a 
30,000-bushel elevator there. 


A new warehouse with capacity of 5,000 sacks is 
being built at Kahlotus, Wash., for the Phillippay, 
Watson & Delaney Grain Company. 


G. B. Muser is the new traffic manager for the 
Summit Grain Company of Denver, Colo., filling 
the place left by the death of George W. Beran. 


A new 20,000-bushel elevator is being built for 
Patton & Kjos Company at Ledger, Mont. The 
elevator will be of modern construction and equip- 
ment. 


An addition has been built to the warehouse of 
the Interior Warehouse Company at Kahlotus, 
Wash., which will increase the capacity about 800 
sacks. 


A half interest in the Greeley Elevator Com- 
pany at Conrad, Mont., has been bought by E. O. 
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Berkland. The firm will be known as the Berkland 
Elevator Company. Several improvements are be- 
ing made. 

New machinery has been bought by the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Jerome, Idaho. This will be 
installed in the addition recently completed at the 
elevator. 

A 15-horsepower engine has been installed in the 
plant of the Montana & Dakota Hlevator Company 
of Hilger, Mont., and a number of repairs have 
been made. 


The Independent Elevator at Fairview, Mont., has 
been bought from R. Jacobson by the International 
Elevator Company. S. Patterson is. the local repre- 
sentative there: 

The Farmers Elevator Company is building a new 
30,000-bushel elevator at Helena, Mont. The build- 
ing will be of the latest design. L. J. Larson is 
president of the company. 


A new elevator is being built at Rimroad, a new 
station on the Glendive-Circle-Brockway Branch 
Railroad, near Philipsburg, Mont., by the Hastern 
Montana Hlevator Company. 


A new produce company has been formed at 
Craigmont, Idaho, by EH. R. Lenz, N. Lenz and O. H. 
Carrick to deal in grain, coal, wood, lime, etc. They 
have installed a modern grain cleaner and treater. 


Charles R. McClave, W. N. Smith, Rodney J, An- 
derson and Samuel Stephenson and O. W. Belden 
have incorporated at Lewistown, Mont., as the Mon- 
tana Elevator Company. Its capital stock is $500,- 
000. 


the Smith & Tyner Company of Oswego, Mont., 
at Frazer, Mont. A new dump and Fairbanks 
10-ton Scale and new leg are a part-of the improve- 
ments. A new automatic scale has also been in- 
stalled. 


The grain elevator at Keota, Colo., formerly 
operated by the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company has been bought by the Trinidad Bean 
& Elevator Company of Trinidad, Colo. The 
Farmers company filed dissolution papers with the 
secretary of state some time ago. 


The Treasure State Grain Company has com- 
pleted a new 30,000-bushel elevator at Brockton, 
Mont. This elevator has two legs operated by motor 
power with head drives, double distributor. 10-ton 
Fairbanks Scale with dump and manlift. Herman 
Ditman is manager. 


The Kenworthy Grain & Milling Company of Ta- 
coma, Wash., has opened a branch at Buckley, 
Wash, Three big warehouses have been leased and 
the firm of Coughlin & Black will operate them in 
conjunction with the Kenworthy Grain & Milling 
Company, in conducting a general grain and feed 
business. 


THE DAKOTAS 


S. K. Lillethum is now manager of the Wheat 
Pool Elevator at Carrington, N. D. 


The Elliott Elevator at Rolla, N. D., has been 
equipped with a new grain cleaner. 


Gust Hanson, formerly of Hooker, 
ning an elevator at Esmond, S. D. 


Remodeling was recently completed for the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Elevator at Minot, N. D. 


The Atlas Elevator at Mansfield, S. D., has been 
repaired generally and a new leg installed. 

The Equity Elevator at Inkster, N. D., has been 
opened for business with H. A: Imer as manager. 


A new Fairbanks-Morse Coal Scale has been in- 
stalled at the Eagle Elevator at Castlewood, S. D. 


A new annex is to be built to the elevator of the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator’ Company at Coulee, 
N. D. 


A new four-way, double distributor has been in- 
stalled at the Farmers Elevator at Garden City, 
SD: 


The Thompson Elevator Company has been in- 


corporated at Newville, N. D. M. F. Bertrand is 
manager. 


Several improvements have been made at the 
vlant of the Farmers Union Grain Company at 
Nahon (Aberdeen p. o.), S. D. 


The Farmers Mill & Elevator Association at 
Devils Lake, N. D., is now under the management 
of Milton Kelly. 


A new 10-ton Fairbanks-Morse Dump Scale and 
dump have been installed in the Martin Elevator 
at Merricourt, N. D. 


Extensive repairs are to be made to the elevator 
of the Farmers Elevator & Trading Company of 
Sentinel Butte, N. D. 


The Monarch Elevator Company and the National 
Elevator Company of Glasston, N. D., have let the 
contract for repairs and improvements. A _ scale 
on dump have been installed in the Monarch Ele- 
vator. 


The Big Flat Grain Company, a subsidiary of the 
Winter-Truesdell-Dircks Company of Minneapolis, 
has bought the Independent Elevator at Fargo, 


S. D., is run- 


Improvements are being made to the plant of 


Forty-Seventh Year 


N. D. Thomas Lillethun of Charbonneau is the new 
grain buyer for the company. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Grandville, N. D., has been reorganized and will 
open for business soon. 

A new Farmers Elevator has been completed at 
Sioux Falls, S. D. It is equipped with the latest de- 
vices for handling grain. 

The International Elevator at Walhalla, N. D., 
has been repaired. The International Elevator at 
Calvin, N. D., was also repaired. 

The Cargill Elevator Company has bought the 
old Northwestern Elevator at Finley, N. D. R. W. 
Long will have charge of both elevators. 

A Fairbanks-Morse Scale and air dump have 
been installed and other repairs made to the ele- 
vator of the Arvilla (N. D.) Supply Company. 

Ole Gremsgard of Rugby is now manager of the 
Manson Elevator at Rolla, Rolette County, N. D., 
which was formerly operated by Thomas Conlin. 

The Davenport Elevator Company of White, 8. D., 
has discontinued the buying of grain and has sold 
its property there to the Brown Hlevator Company. 

A. B. Erickson, A. J. Beaudin and Clara Beaudin 
have incorporated the Independent Grain Company 
at Fryburg, N. D. Capital stock of the firm is 
$10,000. 

The elevator of H. H. Drews at Ashley, N. D., 
has been sold to J. J. Weixel of Eureka, S. D. 
Mr. Weixel has engaged Arthur Bross to operate 
it for him. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Federated Grain Company of Lawton, N. D., cap- 
italized at $25,000. P.A\.Minno, H. J. and S, Hor- 
wick are interested. ; 

Operations have been resumed in the plant of the 
Gold Mill & Elevator Company at Hebron, N. D. 
I. Z. Goldstein recently took over the plant. EH. EH. 
Hiser is in charge of the mill. 

The Farmers Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Tolley, N. D., capitalized at $25,000. L. S. 
Butte, Andrew Olson, R. L. Ladd, Nels Swanson and 
August Engeborg are interested. 

New coal sheds are to be built for the Great 
Western Grain Company at Cooperstown, N. D. The 
building will be divided into eight bins and have 
reinforced concrete slab foundation. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


The Van Wert Equity Exchange of Van Wert, 
Ohio, has installed a corn sheller. 


The Seneca Grain Company of Fostoria, Ohio, has 
installed a grain ticker in its office. 


The Liberty Grain Company of Rudolph, Ohio, 
has made a $20,000 addition to its property. 

Two large reinforced concrete tanks are being 
built at Fowler, Mich., for the Sturgis Bros. 

Improvements and repairs have been made at 
the Nickel Plate Elevator at West Leipsic, Ohio. 


The Brent Creek Elevator Company of Brent 
Creek, Mich., has motorized and wired its elevator. 


The Hankey Company’s elevator and potato ware- 
house at Boyne City, Mich., have been bought by 
the local co-operative company there. 

The Benzie Co-operative Company, Beulah, Mich., 
has recently installed a fully enclosed, self venti- 
lated five-horsepower ball bearing motor. 


The Webster Elevator Company, North Branch, 
Mich., is installing an attrition mill direct connected 
to a 380-horsepower fully enclosed, self ventilated, 
motor. 


Hart Bros., at Saginaw have purchased the Well- 
man elevator at Fenwick, Mich., and it has been in 
operation for about two weeks. The elevator has 
been idle for several years. 


The Elsie (Mich.) Elevator Company has been 
bought by the Ithaca Roller Mills which now has 
elevators in Elsie, Bannister, Ashley and North 
Star. H. J. Smith will be in charge. 


The Belding Coal & Produce Company of Belding, 
Mich., has recently provided lightning protection 
for a plant by properly grounding the corners of 
the iron cladding with copper lightning rod cable. 


The Farmers Milling & Elevator Company of 
Bessemer, Mich., is no longer a co-operative con- 
cern. Jacob Mannie is president; Charles Swanson, 
vice-president; R. L. Bergeran, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Four Fairbanks-Morse completely enclosed self- 
ventilated motors and ball bearing pillow blocks 
have been installed for the Farmers (Co-oper- 
ative Grain Company of Kinde, Mich. R. H. Kerr 
is manager. 

Cass City Grain Company of Pinconning, Mich., 
is installing a Miracle Ace Feed Mixer to be op- 
erated by a three horsepower Fairbanks, fully en- 
closed, self ventilated motor, controlled with an 
automatic switch. 


The Cass City Grain Company, Deford, Mich, is 
installing a Miracle Ace, cold process, molasses feed 
mixing outfit. It is also installing a 10 horsepower 


stalling a Miracle Ace Hammer 
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motor to operate the feed mixer and a two horse- 
power motor to operate the molasses pump. Both 
motors are Fairbanks-Morse, fully enclosed, self 
ventilated ball bearing type. 


The Williamston (Mich.) Elevator Company has 
recently installed a two horsepower fully enclosed, 
self ventilated, ball bearing motor for operating ele- 
vator legs in the feed mill. This motor is controlled 
by an automatic switch. 


The Shepherd Grain & Bean company has been 
incorporated at Sheperd, Mich. The new firm has 
taken over the brick elevator known as the Shep- 
herd Mill Company and will operate a general grain 
business. Its capital stock is $25,000. 


Isbell Brown Company of Lansing, Mich., is re- 
conditioning its elevator at Durand, which has been 
idle for several years. The electric wiring is all 
being installed in conduit and automatic switches 
are being used to control the motors. 


The Cass City (Mich.) Grain Company is in- 
Mill direct con- 
nected to a 50-horsepower motor. This equipment 
also contains a built in magnetic spout for removal 
of tramp iron from stock to be ground. 


The Michigan Bean Company with headquarters 
at Saginaw, Mich., recently rewired the electric 
light wiring in several of its elevators placing it 
entirely in conduit. This was done at the Vesta- 


burg, Midland, Fenton and Croswell Elevators. 


The Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) Co-operative Elevator 
Company has let a contract for the installation of 
a No. 4 Jay Bee Feed Mill, direct connected with 
a 50-horsepower motor. A magnetic spout will be 
placed ahead of the grinder to take out tramp iron. 


The rewiring of the Bancroft Elevator Company’s 
plant at Bancroft, Mich., for three phase motors is 
practically complete. Fully enclosed, self ventilated, 
motors were used throughout. On the motors larger 
than five horsepower, switches with dust tight cases 
were used. 


The Flushing (Mich.) Elevator Company is in- 
stalling a ball bearing attrition mill and corn shel- 
ler to be operated by a 40-horsepower slp ring type 
of alternating current motor, both the motor and 
its control switches to be located in a fire resistive 
room in one corner of the feed mill. 


The new elevator being built at Vernon, Mich., by 
Chatterton & Son is nearing completion. Elevator 
line shafts throughout are equipped with roller 
bearings and the individual cleaners and other ma- 
chines are equipped with ball bearings. <A direct 
connected hammer mill, powered with a 50 horse- 
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power fully enclosed, self ventilated motor, is being 
installed to handle the custom. feed grinding. This 
mill will also be equipped with a built in magnetic 
spout at the head of it to take out tramp iron. All 
other motors in the plant will be fully enclosed, self 
ventilated. 


Christian Breisch & Co., are enlarging their ele- 
vator at Dewitt, Mich., adding to its equipment a 
double runner attrition mill, powered with one 40 
horsepower, fully enclosed, self ventilated motor. 
They are also adding a 7% and a five horsepower 
motor of a similar type, motors being controlled by 
automatic starters. 


McBain Grain Company of McBain, Mich., is com- 
pleting the motorizing of its plant with motors and 
will discontinue entirely the engine power. All 
motors are to be located in fire resistive motor en- 
closures built of rigid asbestos lumber and rein- 
forced concrete which enclosures are to be venti- 
lated to outdoor 
system. 
stalled. 


Balderson & Co., of Eagle, Mich., have just re: 
placed their gasoline engine with a 25 horsepower 
single phase, electric motor, enclosed in a fire re- 
sistive motor enclosure built of asbestos lumber and 
reinforced concrete. This enclosure is of course 
ventilated to outdoor air. The entire plant has 
also been overhauled and put in first class shape. 
Roller bearings were used on the jack shaft which 
drives the feed mill. 


air with a two pipe ventilating 
A feed mixer has also recently been in- 


CANADA 


Gordon C. Leitch is now in charge of the Sarnia 
(Ont.) Elevator Company, Ltd., bought recently by 
James Playfair of Midland. 


Grain is being received at the new 3,000,000- 
bushel annex to Elevator No. 3 at Montreal. The 
addition brings the total capacity of the elevator 
to 8,000,000 bushels. 


Peter Stewart is now on the laboratory staff of 
the Canada Malting Company, Winnipeg, Man. He 
was formerly secretary of the Canadian Seed 
Growers Association. Prof. W. T. G. Weiner of 
the field husbandry staff of the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College will succeed him. 

The Panama Pacific Terminals, Ltd., 
organized at Regina, Sask., to erect a 1,000,000- 
bushel elevator at Vancouver, B. C. Its capital 
stock is $1,000,000. The elevator will cost $750,000. 
John A. Mooney is president and organizer; F. W. 
Turnbull, secretary and treasurer; and A. J. Gib- 
son, manager of stock sales. 


has been 


a 


J. E. Novak has opened a new feed store at Man- 
ly, Iowa. 


The McCall Feed Store at Washington, Iowa, has 
been bought by Cyrus Bush. 

F. R. Daniels has opened the Mike’s Feed & Seed 
Store at Myrtle Point; -Ore.. - 

A feed grinding mill has been installed in the 
Farmers Elevator at Sublette, Ill. 

A retail feed business has been opened at San- 
ford, Mich., by Ludwig Segerlund. 

The Happy Feed & Seed Store at Greenwood, 
Miss., has been bought by E. H. Crippen. 

A hammer mill has been installed for the Farm- 
ers Grain & Stock Company of Polk, Neb. 

The Smith & Smith Feed Store has been opened 
at Hollis, Okla., with Cal Smith as manager. 

Feed grinding equipment has been installed for 
the Dawn (Ohio) Grain & Supply Company. 


The Ripley Staf-O-Life Feed Store has been 
opened at Ripley, Tenn. N. Carter’ is manager. 


Machinery has been bought by Henry Bergman’ 


of Minneapolis, Minn., for his new linseed plant. 


The name of the Horn Feed Store at Corinth, 
Miss., has been changed to the Corinth Feed Store. 

A. F. Pelto has leased a warehouse at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and will carry a complete line of 
feeds. 

The feed mill formerly conducted by J. T. Ware & 
Son at Friona, Texas, has been leased by H. W. 
Stark. 

A feed mill is to be installed in the elevator of 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Mount Union, 
Iowa. 

A feed mill for custom grinding has been in- 
stalled for the Murdock (Minn.) Farmers Elevator 
Company. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Nolte-Havemann Com- 
pany has been incorporated to deal in feed, seed, 
flour, etc., at Oshkosh, Wis. Frank Nolte, Rudolph 


W. Havemann, Herbert Nolte and Walter E. Have- 
mann are interested. 


The feed and coal business of the Diamond Lum- 
ber Company at Webster, Iowa, has been bought by 
W. F. Beinks. 


The Calloway County Feed & Seed Company has 
opened for business at Murray, Ky., with Cyrus 
Owen in charge. 


A hammer mill has been installed for the Farm- 


ers Elevator Company of Wellington, Kan. E. M. 
Hale is manager. 
The Wayne Feed Mills of Buffalo, Inc., have been 


incorporated at Fort Wayne, Ind., capitalized at 
$100,000. The company was incorporated to operate 
grain elevators, flour, cereal and feed mills. D. W., 
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H. W., and S. W. McMillen, H. D. Egly, A. G. Phil- 
lips, T. L. McGee and J. F. Kline are interested. 

A hay and feed warehouse is being built at the 
warehouse of the F. B. Harris Grocery Company at 
Thomasville, Ga. 

The Belmont Feed Store, owned by T. C. Stan- 
phill and D. B. Montgomery, has been put into op- 
eration at Belmont, Miss. 

Improvements are being made by the Prentice Co- 
operative Supply Company of Prentice, Wis., includ- 
ing a new feed warehouse. 

An attrition mill has been installed for the 
Equity Warehouse Company of Mankato, Minn., 
doubling its grinding capacity. 

The Huntting Elevator at Lake City, Minn., has 
been taken over by J. Wilson who will use it in the 
enlargement of his stock feed business. 

The warehouse and feed store of W. J. Spry at 
Granton, Wis., has been bought by O. W. Trindall, 
who operates a similar business at Loyal. 

The feed and fuel department of the Farmers 
Mill & Elevator Association at Devils Lake, N. D., 
is under the management of Milton Kelly. 

The Clark Feed Company has been incorporated 
at Puyallup, Wash. Hugh B. Clark, F. A. Haines, 
E. D. Hodge and R. C. Calloway are interested. 

A feed warehouse is to be built to the elevator of 
the Miller Elevator Company at Hutchinson, Minn. 
Fred Kreitlow is local manager of the company. 

Clarence W. Barker, Louis Bennett and J. 
Thomas Osborne have incorporated at Spencerport, 
N. Y., as the Spencerport Coal & Feed Company. 

The L. & G. Feed Company, Inc., has been formed 
at Galesburg, Ill., capitalized at $40,000. G. W. 
Gard, Louis Gard and Edward Lundgren are in- 
terested. 

A retail feed store has been opened by C. E. Hut- 
ton at Osakis, Minn., as the Hutton Feed Company. 
He was formerly manager for the Osakis Milling 
Company. 

A retail flour and feed store has been opened at 
Tell City, Ind., by Arthur Hinton. It will be known 


as the Hinton Flour & Feed Company with Mr. 
Hinton as manager. 
The feed store of J. R. Starr at Tiosa, Ind., has 


been bought by Herbert Fry who owns and operates 
an elevator at Tiosa, Ind. It was bought from Mr. 
Starr by Mr. Fry recently. 

Paul H. Henderson is now a member of the firm 
of L. J. Rhodes & Co., feed and grocery dealers of 
Halls, Tenn. The firm is an old one, having been 
established 27 years ago. 

A feed grinder and electric motor have been in~ 
stalled for the Clare Hay, Grain & Bean Company 
of Clare, Mich. The company will also carry a 
full line of prepared feeds. 


Cc. D. Boyles has resigned as chairman of the 
board of the Albert Dickinson Company of Chicago, 
and retired from business. He has been with the 
company for more than 50 years. 


The Worthington Produce Feed Company has 
been opened at Worthington, Ind., and will occupy 
the Claude Rogers Building, which was formerly oc- 
cupied by the Farmers Feed Store. 

A modern feed mill has been installed for the 
Osborn-McMillan Elevator Company at South Ha- 
ven, Minn. N. A. Brown is manager. Electrical 
power is being used instead of gasoline engine. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the North Side Feed & 
Coal Store, Inc., has been formed at Minneapolis, 
Minn., to deal in feeds of all kinds, etc. Carl Ko- 
gan, Sam Krasner and L. Friedman are interested. 


A partnership has been formed by Robert and 
William Lambeck of Tell City, Ind., and a feed store 
bought which for a long time was operated by the 
Bergenroth Bros. of Troy. It will greatly improve 
the plant and build new addition to the building. 
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Pepin, Wis.—The R. E. Jones Grain Elevator was 
destroyed by fire. 

Bay Shore, L. I—Fire damaged the store of the 
Bay Shore Feed Company. 

Portland, Ore—Fire damaged the plant of the 
Hogan-Jacobs Feed Company. 

Buffalo, N. D.—Fire destroyed the Cargill Ele- 
vator No. 1 with a 15,000 loss. 

Princeton, Ind.—The grain elevator of Fort Gar- 
rett and Fred Antell was damaged by fire here. 

Lindsey, Kan.—The elevator of W. R. Bullen was 
damaged by fire of unknown origin on October 1. 


Emerado, N. D.—The elevator of the Emerado 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company burned. 


ooo 


oo 


The company has let the contract for a 30,000- 


bushel elevator to replace it. 
Kingston, N. Y.—Fire destroyed the hay ware- 
house of D. Ebel & Son, flour and feed dealer here. 
Ellis, Kan——Floods damaged the plants of the 
Wheatland Elevator Company and the H. D. Lee 
Company with a loss of $5,000. The grain office of 
Ross & Waldo was also damaged. 


Fort William, Ont.—The major portion of the 
250,000-bushel elevator of the Gillespie Grain Ter- 
minal Elevator Company was destroyed by fire on 
September 30, with a loss of $250,000. 


Belchertown, Mass.—The grain mill and elevator 
of Ryder & Warren on September 28 was destroyed 
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with a $50,000 loss. The contents included 15 car- 
loads grain and considerable lumber. 

Buffalo, N. Y—Fire damaged the plant of the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons on September 20 with a 
$16,000 loss. 

Battle Lake, Minn.—Fire damaged the C. W. Mc- 
Gaffey Elevator. The fire originated in one of the 
legs. 

Sabina, Ohio.—Fire destroyed the W. A. Linkhart 
Grain Elevator with a loss of 17,000. The insurance 
was $10,000. 

Four Lakes, Wash. — Fire destroyed the ware- 
house of the Washington Grain & Milling Company 
on August 31. 

Monroeville, Ohio.—Lightning slightly damaged 
the cupola of the elevator of the Seaman-McLean 
Company recently. 

Tea, S. D—Fire reported as being caused by a 
hot bearing damaged the elevator and coal shed of 
J. P. Olson on October 5. 


Ellensburg, Wash. — The frame, shingle roofed 
warehouse of the W. H. Pope & Co., here was 
burned, with a $2,000 loss. 


Princeton, Ind.—Fire damaged slightly the Gar- 
rett & Antell Elevator here. Considerable damage 
was done by fire and water. 


Cresbard, S. D.—Fire damaged slightly on Sep- 
tember 15 the elevator property of the Cresbard Co- 
operative Elevator Company. 

Fort Union, Mont. — Fire originating in brush 
along the railroad track destroyed the elevator of 
F. A. Weinrich on September 30. 

Canadian, Texas.—Fire damaged the plant of the 
Liske Grain Company. The damage was caused by 
the friction of a choked leg belt. 


Loda, Ill—The elevator of the Loda Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Company was-slightly damaged by 
fire of unknown origin on October 4. 

Waskada, Man.—On September 30 the United 
Grain Growers Elevator collapsed and 30,000 bush- 
els wheat were thrown on the ground. 


Beaumont, Texas—The grain in storage in the 
plant of the Josey-Miller Grain Company was dam- 
aged by fire. The fire started from the motor. 


Coates Grove (Hastings p. o.), Mich—Fire 
slightly damaged the belting and machinery in the 
plant of the Smith Bros. & Velte Company on Sep- 
tember 19. 


Yuma, Ariz.—Fire destroyed the warehouse and 
retail store of John C. Eichenauer on September 14. 
His property was operated as the Yuma Seed & 
Feed Company. 

West Jefferson, Ohio.—Friction in the elevator 
leg was the cause of a fire which slightly damaged 
the elevator of the West Jefferson Elevator Com- 
pany on September 9. 


Berwick, N. D—The Farmers Elevator, together 
with the Acme Elevator, burned on September 8. 
The fire was due to the exhaust of a gasoline engine 
in the Farmers Elevator. 

Great Bend, N. D—Fire on October 4 destroyed 
the Farmers Elevator with 7,500 bushels wheat and 
flax which had been loaded into cars on the switch 
track adjoining the elevator. 


OBITUARY 


BAUGHMAN.—William Baughman died recently 
at Tiffin, Ohio, from paralytic stroke. He was form- 
erly in the grain business at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

BERAN.—George W. Beran died on September 17. 
He was traffic manager for the Summit Grain Com- 
pany and lived at Denver, Colo. 

CAMPBELL.—Harry A. Campbell died at Selby, 
S. D. He was manager of the Selby Equity Union 
Exchange. 

DINGMAN. — Charles William Dingman died 
while on a visit to Boston, Mass. He was one of 
the organizers of the Armour Grain Company and 
for years was its secretary and treasurer. He re- 
tired in 1920 and had been living at Rome, N. Y. 
He was 74 years old. His widow and one daughter 
survive him. 

GOOD.—M. S. Good, owner of the East Fayette- 
ville Elevator, was killed in an automobile accident 
at Chambersburg, Pa. His wife and daughter who 
were with him at the time were seriously injured. 

HAROLD=Arthur W. Harold died at Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was one of the best known grain mer- 
chants there and for 35 years had been active in 
that market. 


HAYES.—Walter E. Hayes died on September 6 
aged 67 years: He was a veteran in the feed busi- 
ness at Kokomo, Ind. He was connected with the 
Darnell & Davidson Mills for 16 years and when 
that dissolved entered the retail flour and feed 
business under his own name. 


HUGHES.—David L. Hughes died from injuries 
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received in an automobile accident at Dayton, Ohio. 
He was treasurer of the Hughes Seed Company, 
Inc., of Miami, Fla. 

JACKSON. — Miss Clyde Jackson died recently 
aged 58 years. She was owner and operator of a 
grain elevator at Petersburg, Ind., and is said to 
have been the first woman in southern Indiana to 
operate a grain elevator. 

KICKLIGHTER.—Spencer Kicklighter died at At- 
lanta, Ga., recently. He had been connected with 
the A. P. Morgan Grain Company there for 35 years 
as bookkeeper. 

KINCAID.—Lee Kincaid, second president of the 
Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers Association, died 
recently at Springfield, Ill. 


LINDMAN.—John J. Lindman died recently aged 
74 years. He was a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for nearly 50 years. He was contemplat- 
ing retirement from the firm of F. L. Schriner, Chi- 
cago, successor to Lindman & Co., which he founded 
when death overtook him. 


LINDSTRAND.—Gust Lindstrand died at War- 
ren, Minn. He was for 30 years manager of the 
local Spaulding Elevator. His widow and five chil- 
dren survive him. 

LYTLE.—David Levi Lytle died at Watertown, 
S. D., after a long illness. He was for years grain 
buyer there for the Pacific Grain Company of Min- 
neapolis. 

MAGNUS.—Frederick Magnus died aged 56 years 
at Starkweather, N. D. He was a partner of Wm. 
Noyes in the grain elevator business, and conducted 
a grain elevator known as the Magnus & Noyes 
Hlevator. 

McLEAN. — Colin McLean died at Vancouver, 
B. C. He was for years in the grain business at the 
Head of the Lakes. He was a member of the 


Harbor Commission in 1923 and later became super- 
intendent of the Empire Stevedoring Company. 


McMANUS.—H. J. McManus was killed when he 
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(Department continued from Page 258) 
SEED SHIPPED FROM ABROAD 


Reports from Europe this month indicate larger 
Red Clover seed crops in England and northern 
France. Favorable weather during the first week 


or two of September improved the prospects for. 


crops in parts of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. Several districts in Germany will har- 
vest some Red Clover seed this year. 

During the three months, July to September, 116,- 
200 pounds of Red Clover seed were permitted 
entry. No seed was permitted last year during the 
same period in contrast with 290,700 pounds two 
years ago, which constituted the largest imports 
for the period since 1922. 


OHIO SEED NEWS 
By S, M. BENDER 


Clover seed prices continued to show strength 
during the past month. Offerings of both October 
and December were readily absorbed by buyers. 
Hedging sales are more frequent and there has 
also been some profit-taking by investors. Red 
Clover seed production is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be about one-third smaller 
than the crop of last year. Condition for the United 
States ‘on October 1 was given as 71.1 against 
78.9 a year ago at the same time. Decreased acre- 
age in most of the growing districts ranged from 
25 to 60 per cent. This was given as the principal 
cause for the falling off in production. Yields were 
also much smaller than a year ago. Production is 
expected to be smaller in all the principal produc- 
ing states with the possible exception of Minnesota. 
This year’s crop follows an unusually large one 
which was preceded by four small ones consecu- 
tively. Weather conditions were largely responsible 
for small crops, though not entirely, because there 
has been a marked tendency in recent years to 
substitute other crops like Alfalfa, Sweet Clover or 
Soy Beans. 

Many farmers, however, realize that even at the 
high prices prevailing for the past several years, 
Red Clover is the best rejuvenator of worn-out land. 
Fall trade in cash Clover is opening up and deal- 
ers report inquiries showing a steady increase. 
Stocks here are light both of old Clover and new, 
but receipts are increasing weekly. Alsike is sell- 
ing at about a dollar over Red Clover and the 
amount available is reported to be very limited. 


Forty-Seventh Year 


ran into a hayrack on the highway near Ransom, 
Ill., on September 19. Blinded by the sun he did 
not see the pole projecting from the hay rack and 
this went through the windshield, striking him on 


the jaw. Mr. McManus was a grain dealer of Kins- 
man, Ill. 
McROBERT. — James H. McRobert died from 


pneumonia at home in Luverne, Minn. He was for 
more than 30 years a resident of Ellsworth and 
owner of the McRobert Elevator. 


PLOSSER.—Charles R. Plosser died on Septem- 
ber 1 at Birmingham, Ala. He was president of the 
Bradshaw-Plosser Warehouse Company and former 
officer of the Plosser-Knecht Flour & Grain Com- 
pany. ; 

SMITH.—S. Smith died at Joplin, Mo., aged 92 
years. He was formerly in the grain business at 
St. Louis, and was a Civil War veteran. 


STEELE.—George Steele died at Barnesboro, 
Pa., aged 55 years. He was for a number of years 
in the wholesale feed and grain business. Paralysis 
caused his death. His widow and son survive him. 


THATCHER.—John H. Thatcher died on Sep- 
tember 20. He was president of the Avondale Al- 
falfa Milling & Elevator Company of Avondale, 
Colo. 


TUCKER., — Carl J. Tucker, associated in the 
Tucker Seed House at Carthage, Mo., died on Oc- 
tober 4. He was injured in an automobile accident 
and never recovered. 


VAN ‘BRUNT.—Walter Van Brunt died aged 83 
years on October 4. He was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Duluth Board of Trade. 


WOOD.—Fred Wood died aged 43 years. He was | 
formerly a grain broker at Terre Haute, Ind., but 
had gone to Los Angeles because of failing health. 
His widow and six children survive him. 


YOUNG.—C. A. Young died recently. He had 


been a member of the Winnipeg Exchange since 
1897 and was its president in 1902. 


About half of the crop is now out of farmers’ hands, 


according to the official reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Late harvesting retarded the 
movement to some extent. 


DULLNESS FOLLOWS SLIGHT FLURRY 
IN NEW YORK SEEDS MARKET 


By C. K. TRAFTON 


For a short time following the writing of our 
previous review a moderate expansion of business 
was noted in the New York seeds market. Job- 
bers and retailers were showing more disposition 
to stock up in anticipation of a better demand from 
actual consumers as a result of the clear and dry 
weather. Toward the end of September, however, 
the weather again became wet and considerably 
colder, with frost reported in some sections, and 
as a consequence buyers were again showing lit- 
tle interest. Early in October some of the leading 
wholesale distributors were inclined to admit that 
the fall trade was over, although the return of 
more satisfactory weather aroused hopes in some 
quarters that a broader demand might be witnessed 
from tardy buyers who had been deferring their 
purchases because of the poor weather prevailing 
previously. 

Timothy was the center of interest during the 
greater part of the month, especially during mid- 
September, when domestic buyers were showing 
more interest while the foreign inquiries previously 
noted resulted in a moderate business for shipment 
to the United Kingdom and the Continent. At the 
same time advices from interior markets were 
stronger owing to unsatisfactory crop reports, pros- 
pects of disappointing production, and some inter- 
ruption to the movement because of the cold 
weather. : 

Alfalfa advanced 1% cents, or to 23 cents, as 
buyers were showing more interest owing to fears 
that supplies will prove to be insufficient in spite of 
the carry-over. 

Red Clover was featured by a further advance 
of 1% cent in the domestic variety, or to 32 cents. 
This reflected fears that the season’s supplies will 
be short and also a growing belief that consumers 
will show a marked preference for home-grown 
Clover over the foreign article. This idea was also 
reflected by a decline of 4% cent in imported Clover, 
or to 23% cents, duty-paid. 

Crimson Clover quite definitely came to the end 


The crop was short this year and quality below of its season, but in spite of a small carry-over 
normal. Timothy has been strong and higher, with holders were firm, advancing their spot basis from 
good demand, especially for old and new prime. 11 cents to 11% cents, and in some cases up to 12 
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cents. Arrivals were only about 750 bags, compared 
with about 6,840 for the preceding month. Euro- 
pean shippers are offering at 9 cents.c.if. without 
interesting buyers. 


INSPECTION TOUR ON FUNK FARMS 


An interesting inspection tour was recently given 
a group of Chicago men through the Funk Bros. 


_Seed Company’s plant and the Funk Farms at 


Bloomington, Ili. At the Eugene Funk Farm Dr. 
J. R. Holbert of the United States Department of 
Agriculture held an interesting discussion. Dr. 
Holbert is using a huge refrigerator in his experi- 
ments to find what strains of corn will resist the 
frost or temperature around the freezing point. 
Certain strains of corn, it has been found, are not 
injured, while others were killed or seriously in- 
jured. : 

After a fried chicken dinner served by Mrs. 
Bugene Funk and daughters, the visitors spent the 
afternoon inspecting corn plots on the farm and 
investigating numerous experiments now under 
way there. j 


ALSIKE SEED MOVES SLOWLY 


Movement of Alsike Clover seed has been slight- 
ly slower than that of recent years. About 40 per 
cent of the crop had left growers’ hands up to 
September 25, compared with 50 per cent last year 
and three years ago, and 60 per cent two years ago, 
when the movement was usually rapid. Movement 
so far has been most rapid in southern Idaho and 
northeastern Wisconsin and slowest in Western 
Wisconsin, northeastern Iowa, and Illinois. 

Prices offered to growers on September 25 in the 
important districts averaged $25.75 per 100 pounds, 
basis clean seed, compared with $23.65 a month be- 


fore and $21.20 in 1927, $24.15 in 1926, and $19.50. 


in 1925 on about the same date. The highest aver- 
age prices were reported for central Indiana and 
southern Idaho and the lowest in northeastern Wis- 
consin, southern Michigan and southwestern Ohio. 


RED CLOVER SEED MOVING AT 
HIGHER PRICES 


Early movement of Red and Alsike Clover seed 
has been slow in getting under way, largely on ac- 
count of late threshing. Up to the last of Septem- 
ber, about 15 per cent of the Red Clover seed and 
about 40 per cent of the Alsike had been sold by 
growers, according to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. On a corresponding date 
last year about the same percentage of Red Clover 
ee 50 per cent of the Alsike Clover had been 
sold. 

Prices offered to growers were higher for both 
kinds than at harvest and higher than last year. 
Although prices averaged $3.90 per 100 pounds 
higher than a year ago for Red Clover and about 
$4.55 higher for Alsike Clover, growers were not 
inclined to be free sellers, especially of the latter. 

Quality of both these seeds, especially Alsike, 
averages poorer than last year for the country as 
a whole. In the majority of districts the quality 
of the Red Clover seed was reported fair to good 
and in one or two districts, good to very good. 
Quality of the Alsike was more spotted and was re- 
ported fair in the majority of districts while good 
to very good quality was likewise reported from 
one or two districts, and fair to poor in a few 
others. Prices offered to growers on September 25 
in important districts averaged $26.45 per 100 
pounds, basis clean seed, compared with $25.15 a 
month ago. 


HOOSIER SEED NEWS 
By W. B. CARLETON 

Both wholesale and retail seed men in Indiana 
towns and cities report a fair volume of trade dur- 
ing the past month or two, although they say that 
trade has not been rushing. 

Vie Smith, who for a number of years has been 
engaged in the retail seed business at Bowling 
Green, Ky., was a recent visitor in Evansville and 
called on the writer. He said his trade had been 


good all of this year, in fact the volume had been’ 


larger than last year and he has no complaint to 
make. Mr. Smith is contemplating a number of 
improvements to his plant in Bowling Green some 
time during the coming year. : 

William Jones, who for many years was engaged 
in the seed and feed business at Eureka, Ind., but 
who now holds a Government position in Washing- 
ton, D. C., will arrive at his home in Spencer 
County in a short time and spend a few weeks be- 
fore the election. He has been active in politics 
for a number of years and is well known to the 
trade in southern Indiana. 

Clover hullers in Indiana have been busy during 
the past month. Most of the crop has been hulled 
and the yield this year was about up to the average. 
Indiana farmers also had a good yield of Timothy 
hay this season, although the quality was no better 
than last year. There now is a scarcity of feed re- 
ported in many parts of the state and quite a few 
farmers have started feeding their winter feed and 
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they predict that by spring the price of all feeds 
will be high. Wheat sowing has been in full blast 
for the past several weeks. The acreage sown in 
Indiana this year will not be as large as that of 
last year. Many of the Hoosier farmers have had 
some difficulty in getting good seed wheat this fall. 

J. A. McCarthy, of the J. A. McCarthy Seed Com: 
pany, of Evansville, was one of the main speakers 
at a farmers’ picnic near Inglefield recently. He 
discussed many things of interest to the farmers. 

Ben Hudson, who for many years was connected 
with the old Small Seed Company of Evansville, 
now travels through southern Indiana for another 
concern. 

Farmers in southern Indiana as well as the cen- 
tral part of the state report that their corn this 
fall is not as large as they had contemplated. 
Mostly white corn is raised in Indiana and many 
of the cornmeal manufacturers are trying to induce 
Indiana farmers to raise more yellow corn as they 
say yellow corn has a greater food value than white 
corn and that it contains more oil. White corn 
raised along the famous Wabash River each year is 
sold almost exclusively, it is said, to hominy manu- 
facturers. 


WHITE CLOVER SEED MOVEMENT 
AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 


White Clover seed movement was fairly rapid 
during the four weeks ending September 30, accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. It is estimated that about 60 per cent 
of the crop had been sold by growers up to that 
date. This movement compares with 45 per cent a 
year ago and 65 per cent two years ago. Early 
movement was retarded by a backward season and 
the stress of other farm work, which prevented 
growers from marketing their crop. In general 
growers were free sellers. 

Prices in Wisconsin settled slightly lower since 
harvest. On September 25, growers were offered 
mostly $20 to $22 per 100 pounds, basis clean seed, 
compared with $20 to $25 a month ago, $20 a year 
ago and $20 to $25 two years ago. Quality of the 
crop was reported poor to fair. Scattered reports 
from Louisiana and Idaho indicated that slightly 
higher prices were being paid and quality was rang- 
ing fair to good. 

In general conditions have been more favorable 
in Europe. Quality was very good in England but 
has varied somewhat in the different European 
districts as much of the seed was reported to con- 
tain Alsike and sorrel. 

Imports continued unusually heavy. September 
imports were the highest since 1921, amounting to 
128,600 pounds in contrast with 23,000 last year and 
51,800 pounds two years ago during the same 
month. Imports for the period July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1928 amounted to 505,800 pounds, compared 
with 106,800 in 1927 and 213,000 pounds in 1926. 


SEED COMPANY EXPANDS FEED MAN- 
UFACTURING BUSINESS 


A company which is probably best known for its 
seed business has recently expanded—to enlarge its 
facilities for handling its ever growing feed manu- 
facturing business. The Rudy-Patrick Seed Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., was formed in 1911 and 
since then has been known as specialists in excel- 
lent seed. Later on it expanded and added feed 
manufacture to its business. 
the plant of the former Atlas Cereal Company at 
Eighth and Santa Fe Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
The mill is of brick construction with 55,000 square 
feet of ground, and has an elevator of 250,000 
bushels’ capacity in connection with it. The cereal 
plant was erected during the war as a daylight 
rolled oats plant and elevator, but heavy losses 
caused the plant to close down. A local bank took 
it over and it was from the bank that the Rudy- 
Patrick company bought it. 

Heretofore the Rudy-Patrick concern has been 
condueting its feed manufacturing business in a 
smaller mill at Second and Nebraska Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 

H. S. Patrick is president; Roy Edwards, vice- 
president; John W. Miller, secretary; and Wilbur 
BE. Hoover, treasurer. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION 
ABOUT SAME AS LAST YEAR 


Production of Sweet Clover seed is expected to 
be about the same as last year, when the crop 
turned out somewhat smaller than in 1926. Accord- 
ing to reports received by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics from approximately 1,000 
growers and shippers, acreage saved for seed was 
slightly larger than last year but harvesting and 
threshing had not been completed. Yield per acre 
was expected to be somewhat smaller. Prices 
offered to growers were about the same as a year 
ago. 

orient the total acreage of Sweet Clover has 
been increasing for several years, the acreage cut 
for seed has not been increased accordingly. Ap- 
parently growers made greater use of the crops 


Now it has bought. 
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this year for other purposes, such as for pasture 
and for green manure, as hay and pasture have not 
been so plentiful as usual. General growing con- 
ditions were not so favorable as a year ago. Ina 
few sections damage has been done standing Sweet 
Clover by frost. Heavy rains have also whipped 
out the seed in several localities and have pre- 
vented both harvesting and threshing. Rank growth 
resulted in some sections. 

Three hundred sixty-eight growers in the United 
States, whose aggregate acreage harvested for seed 
this year amounted to 18,908 acres, reported yields 
per acre which averaged 235 pounds or about 5 
per cent less than last year. 


IMPURE SEED CHARGED TO 27 SEED 
FIRMS 


A number of seed dealers offering Redtop seed 
for sale continue to handle adulterated or mis- 
branded lots, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In examining Redtop seed 
in 436 mail samples and 113 purchased lots, the 
seed laboratory of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
found the seed from 27 firms to be adulterated or 
misbranded. In all cases Timothy seed was the 
principal adulterant, although some samples ran as 
high as 27 per cent dirt and chaff and as low as 
49 per cent Redtop. 

Names and addresses of the offending firms are 
published in the service and regulatory announce- 
ments by the department, in accordance with the 
act of Congress making appropriations for such 
investigations. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry will continue to 
examine and report promptly as to the presence of 
adulterants and dodder in any sample of seed of 
grasses, Clover, or Alfalfa, and lawn-grass seeds 
secured in the open market and submitted for such 
analysis. According to the location of the sender, 
these samples may be sent to the seed laboratory 
at Washington, D. C., or to any of the following 
co-operating laboratories: Co-operative Seed Labo- 
ratory, California State Department of Agriculture, 
Capitol Extension Building, Sacramento, Calif.; Co- 
operative Seed Laboratory, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore.; Co-operative Seed Labo- 
ratory, Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, La Fayette, Ind.; Co-operative Seed Labo- 
ratory, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Columbia, Mo. 


SEED CONFERENCE IN MINNESOTA 


A. state seed conference was held on October 10 
at the University of Minnesota under the direction 
of the Agricultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity, the Minnesota Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, and the recently organized Minnesota Seed 
Dealers Association. 

The purpose of the conference was to launch a 
constructive, co-ordinated program of education and 
demonstration proving the practical value of good 
seed. It sponsored the promotion of a strong pro- 
gram. of crop standardization; the sale and use of 
native adapted seed and the disuse of imported 
strains and nondescript varieties; the education of 
the farmer in the menace of weeds, and the use of 
control methods by planting seed which has been 
cleaned and processed. 


MILWAUKEE SEED NEWS 
By C. O. SKINROOD 

An exceedingly strong seed market is being re- 
ported by some of the leading handlers of this 
commodity at Milwaukee. The buying demand is 
also exceptionally good for this season of the year, 
some of the dealers state. It is believed that seed 
buyers are reverting to the policy of getting hold 
of their seeds early this season, fearing that the 
short crop yields in most cases will mean still 
higher prices later on in the year. 

The Red Clover yields are not as large as ex- 
pected. The crop proved to be, according to best 
estimates, not more than a 50 to 60 per cent of the 
normal harvest. The buying demand has also been 
of large volume. The quality of the seed this sea- 
son appears to be rather mixed. 

The Timothy market appears to be very strong, 
with the supply even more limited than the reports 
a month ago would have indicated. Here too, the 
yield is estimated by experts at not much more 
than 50 per cent of the average yield. This market 
has advanced even more than Red Clover with 
gains of about $2 in the last 30 days. Still greater 
advances are looked for before the next planting 
season rolls around. 

The Alsike yields, according to the best estimates 
of local handlers, is also about 50 per cent of the 
normal output. There has been a fair movement 
of this seed up to date. The quality here too is 
badly mixed as a result of the rainy season when 
the crop was being harvested. Some of the samples 
are of excellent quality, while others are low grade, 
or at best of medium grade. The advance in this 
class seed has been about $2 in the last month. 
This seed is selling right neck and neck with the 
Red Clover. 

Last month a large crop of Sweet Clover seed 
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was reported in prospect in this state, but seed 
handlers state now that the rains were so excessive 
about harvest time that much of the seed will not 
be salable, or at least the supply of really fine seed 
will not be much more than 50 per cent of a normal 
crop. There will be a great deal of poor seed. 

Not much Alfalfa is moving as yet, the Milwau- 
kee seed dealers declare. Early statements con- 
cerning the crop were that the yield should be fair 
to good. Now, it is said, excessive rains have also 
damaged the seed in a number of the leading west- 
ern producing states. 

Prospects are for a large crop_of seed corn, the 
Milwaukee seed handlers say. The fields have ma- 
tured pretty well and high grade seed is expected 
as a result. It is also believed that plenty of seed 
will be saved from the big yields, so that supplies 
would be ample for all requirements. Nebraska 
corn yields are especially reported as large and a 
large portion of the seed corn supply is likely to 
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Get our Prices—Prompt Service 
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Wholesale Field and Grass 
Seeds 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


come from that state, according to expert opinion 
here. 

Wisconsin growers of the smooth or Velvet barley 
held meetings at Green Lake and other points to 
determine just what price should be charged for 
this seed sold on a co-operative basis. About 3,000 
bushels of this fancy barley will be available for 
planting next year. It was decided that $1.50 
should be the price charged for the recleaned seed. 
Some of the farm producers of this barley reported 
that they had been offered $1.50 a bushel for their 
barley for the entire farm holdings of some of the 
raisers, 

J. J. Soik, Portage farmer, experimented the past 
season to see just what fertilizer would do for 
Sweet Clover fields. Where phosphate and potash 
were used to jazz up the fields, it was found that 
the Sweet Clover would grow three or four times 
as high as in the unfertilized fields. 


SUNFLOWER SEED PRODUCTION 
LARGER 


Sunflower seed production is expected to be 
slightly larger than last year according to the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Smaller production in Missouri is expected to be 
offset by larger crops in California and Illinois. 
The carryover in all sections was reported as 
smaller than usual. Opening prices were about the 
same aS a year ago in California and - slightly 
higher in Missouri. 
pected in Roumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 

Acreage of sunflower seed in Missouri is ex- 
pected to be about the same as last year but yield 
per acre is expected smaller. Production is _esti- 
mated at about 2,500,000 pounds, compared with 
3,500,000 last year. Harvesting began the first two 
weeks of September, which was a month to six 
weeks earlier than last year, when it was unusually 
late. The crop was expected to be ready for mar- 
ket about October 15. Additional acreage was 
planted but a large percentage was lost on account 
of excessive rainfall in June, which was especially 
destructive to the early plantings. 

Acreage in Illinois was nearly doubled in the dis- 
trict in the central part of the state, but fell off 
sharply in the southern district on account of wee- 
vil attacks. Growing conditions were favorable in 
the central part of the state. 

The crop in California, estimated at about 4,500,- 
000 pounds, compared with 3,500,000 last year is 
the largest in eight years or more. Larger produc- 
tion was due to the increased acreage in the delta 
land south and west of Stockton and in smaller 
increases in the Modesto and Woodland districts. 


The Wisconsin Seed Company of Waupaca, Wis., 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,- 
000. 

The Occidental Seed Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Salt Lake City, Utah, capitalized with stock 
amounting to $50,000. 

A seed store has been opened at Walterboro, 
S. C., by E. M. Jones. In addition to seed, Mr. 
Jones will handle feeds. 


Capitalized at $50,000, the Johnson & Son Seed 


Company has been incorporated at Tulsa, Okla. 
H. H. Johnson is interested. 
The Perry Seed Company of Boston, Mass., was 


incorporated by Stanley R. Perry, Eva Perry and 
Wilfred G. Paine. The Perry Seed Company bought 


SEEDS 


BETTER SEEDS; BETTER CROPS 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN Co. 
9 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS 


Good average crops are ex-. 


the business of the Fiske Seed Company and the 
consolidated business will be carried on at 12 and 
13 Faneuil Hall Square, the old stand of the Fiske 
Seed Company. 

The Basque Seed Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated at Lafayette, La. Odon "A. Guidry and 
Frank M. Basque are interested. 

The Griswold Seed Company of Lincoln, Neb., has 
been incorporated, capitalized at $15,000. Wallace 
B. and W. Newton Griswold are interested. 

A Clover cleaning machine has been installed for 
the Lake of the Woods Cloverseed Association at 
Baudette, Minn. Peter Sorenson is president of the 


association. 
The Dassel Seed Company has been incorporated 
at Dassel, Minn., capitalized at $10,000. Knute 


Johnson, Carl G. Porter and Anna S. Johnson are 
interested. 

The Hudmon Seed Company of Nashville, Tenn., 
has added the Insurance line of poultry feeds man- 
ufactured by the Ballard & Ballard Company of 
Louisville. 


A new cleaning plant and warehouse have been 
put into operation at Mount Vernon, Wash., by A. L. 
Aabling, seed grower of Portland and Mount Ver- 
non, Wash. 

The capital stock of the Sherman-Magnolia Seed 
Company of Dallas, Texas, has been changed from 
$30,000 to $50,000 and the name changed to the 
Magnolia’ Seed Company. 

The Nolte-Havemann Company has been incor- 
porated to deal in seed, flour and feed at Oshkosh, 
Wis. Frank Nolte, Walter E. Havemann and Rud- 
olph W. Havemann are interested. 


Dave P. Campbell has resigned the vice-presi- 
dency of the Lewis Implement & Seed Company of 
Louisville, Ky., and is with Charles M. Scott in the 
Scott Seed Company of New Albany, Ind. 


Prof. W. T. G. Weiner has accepted the position 
of secretary of the Canadian Seed Growers Asso- 
ciation. He was formerly of the field husbandry 
staff of the Manitoba Agricultural College. 


A group of seed and orchard men have bought 
the Pearcy Bros. Seed Store at Salem, Ore., and the 
name has been changed to the Salem Seed & 
Orchard Supply Company. O. B. Long is manager 
of the company. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Sioux City Seed & Nursery Company of Sioux City, 
Iowa, capitalized at $1,000,000. It has been au- 
thorized to open a milling, warehouse and shipping 
station at Billings, Mont. 

An addition is being built to the property of the 
Henry Field Seed Company of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
to house more merchandise and care for more vis- 
itors. It will bridge the driveway between the 
main building and the studio. 


W. P. Lakin has gone back into business at Miles 
City, Mont: The name of the firm is the Lakin 
Seed Company succeeding the Lakin Bros. who 
were in business there for years. The Lakin Seed 
Company will handle seed and grain. 

A. seed and implement business is to be conducted 
at Paris, Tenn., by Gibson & Smallwood. It was 
formerly Gibson & Williams. Charles Williams sold 
his interest in the company to John Smallwood. 
The business was organized 34 years ago as the 
Porter Bros. 

Crawford, Keen & Co., well-known distributors of 
seeds and various other commodities in New York 
City, with offices also in Buenos Aires, announced 
early in October that they had arranged to handle 
the selling of seeds, peas and butter in the U. S. 
for Dalgety & Co., Ltd., who have their head offices 
in London with eight branch offices in New Zealand 
and 13 sub-branch offices in the interior. 
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NEW HAY HEARING IN OMAHA 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that hay rate hearings in connection with 
the Hoch-Smith rate structure inquiry, will be re- 
sumed on November 12, at Omaha, Neb. 

Examiners Worthington and Walsh will then hear 
evidence in Kansas City, Mo., on November 15, and 
in Fort Worth, Texas, on November 26. Further 
hearings will be announced later. 


SIOUX CITY SEED RATES SUSPENDED 


By an order entered the last of September, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission suspended from 
October 1, 1928, to May 1, 1929, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in Supplement No. 
29 to the C. & N. W. Railway’s I. G. C. Tariff 
No. 9594. The suspended schedules proposed to 
eancel specific commodity rates on Sweet Clover 
seed in carloads, from points in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, to Sioux City, Iowa, leaving higher class 
rates to apply. 

Supplement No. 34 to the Milwaukee Line’s I. C. 
C. Tariff No. B-5403, which has a similar purpose, 
also has been suspended until May of next year. 


GRAIN DEALER SPOKESMAN FOR FARMERS 
IN SEATTLE RATE QUIZ 
Montana grain growers must have lower rates 
to the Pacific Coast ports than to Minneapolis if 
they are not to be eliminated from coast markets, 
W. G. Greeley of Montana, a grain elevator oper- 
ator, informed the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


' sion recently at the grain rate hearing in Seattle, 


Wash. - 

Examiners Arthur Macklay and George J. Hall in 
their cross-examination of witnesses went deeply 
into the question as to who benefits by the differen- 
tial in the export and domestic rates, whether the 
elevators and the buyers pocketed the difference 
or whether the difference went back to the pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. Greeley and J. P. Patton, independent grain 
buyer of Great Falls, Mont., rebuttal witnesses for 
North Pacific Coast interests, contended that as 
long as the export rates were continued the grow- 
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ers would benefit by having keener competition and 
broader markets. 


“Why does a large percentage of the wheat you 
buy and sell move westward?” Examiner Macklay 
asked Mr. Patton. 


“Because of the better market at Seattle,” was 
the reply. 


“Well, can you as a rule pay better prices on 
wheat that goes to the Seattle market than you 


can on that which goes eastward?” the examiner 
continued. 


“Most always,” was the reply. 
Mr. Greeley was asked: “Would competition be 
(Continued on Page 266) 
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ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
Two small elevators combined. Handle flour, 
feeds, seeds, cement, lime, coal and fertilizer and 
good business in feed grinding. Located in village 
or 600 on C. M. & St. P. Ry., in Oconto County. 
Owner is retiring. J. N. BASSETT, Lena, Wis. 
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MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
One Expert Sweet Clover Scarifier unused. 
one 116 Clipper Cleaner complete. 
BROTHERS SEED COMPANY, Pekin, III. 


Also 
SOMMER 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wuod and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 50) 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Meee er cee fe oe 
Miscellaneous 
Notices 
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FOR SALE 
500 used cotton seamless seed sacks in good con- 
dition. Your best offer. H. WRIGHT, Seedsman, 
306 Third St., Macon, Ga. 
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POSITION WANTED 

By experienced warehouse manager or grain 

buyer; flour, feed, potatoes and all side lines. Write 
or wire ROY TAYLOR, Platteville, Wis. 

FOR RENT 
Well located grain elevator at Warsaw, Ind. Can 
combine feed grinding and coal business. THE 


STATE BANK OF WARSAW, Warsaw, Ind. 


POSITION WANTED 
As manager for farmer’s elevator. 18 years’ ex- 
perience in grains and side lines. Best of reference 
and bonds. HE. J. FUNK, Box 184, Olathe, Kan. 


HAY WANTED 
Get full market value for your hay and straw. 
Ship to JOHN DEVLIN HAY CO., INC., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. ALFALFA HAY for sale. 
Write for delivered prices. 


FLOUR MILLS — FEED MILLS 

Turn mill failures into successes. Turn un- 
profitable flour mills into successful feed mills. Get 
my inspection for success. I flow, plan, inspect, 
appraise, test, remodel and build flour and feed 
mills. Finest references. Prices reasonable. Con- 
sult me now. Get my books from the AMERICAN 
Grain Trapr, C. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., War- 
saw, I[nd. 


Land ay 
Opportunities 
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FOR SALE IN SOUTHERN MARYLAND 
Splendid 250-acre farm with quarter mile of 

wonderful sandy beach front on Chesapeake Bay, 

the most beautiful inland body of salt water in the 
world. 70 miles from Washington; good state road. 

Ideal for home, summer resort or subdivision.. 

Worth $50,000. Quick sale, $35,000; terms. IRVIN 

OWINGS, Owner, Evans Bldg., Washington, Desc; 
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FOR SALE TO CLOSE ESTATE 
520-acre Iowa stock or grain farm, all under culti- 
vation. 35 acres good timber; good buildings; on 
state road No. 151; one and one-half. miles Lake 
City, paved and graveled road all the way. No equal 
in this part of state for stock or grain farm. Good 
dividend paying investment for party with money 
to handle. No encumbrance. No trades considered. 

VIVIAN LEONARD, EXR., Lake City, Iowa. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR 


FOR SALE—Located in Clinton Co., 


On 


Indiana. 


Nickel Plate Railroad. Also deals in grain, feed, seed, salt 


and coal. 


Cribbed bins; frame construction. 


Elevator has capacity for 30,000 bushels. 


Nearest elevator is two 


miles away. Elevator and coal yard both located on ground 
leased from railroad company, at very reasonable rent. 


Sale price also includes 10-room modern dwelling. 


Owner 


has good and sufficient reasons for selling. This business is 
clearing around $5,000 net profit a year; has been estab- 
lished over 25 years, and will be sold as a going concern. 
Stock will be sold at invoice on day of sale. For full details 


address 


NATIONAL BUSINESS BROKERS 


Any Business Anywhere 
Fifteenth Floor, Buckeye Bldg., 42 E. Gay St., Columbus, O. 
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reduced if the export rates were cancelled?” 

“It would,” he said. 

“The cancellation would affect the price and 
restore a condition which existed prior to this rate 
going into effect?” 

“Tt most assuredly would,’ came the reply. 

“You ship to Seattle on the domestic rate,’ Mr. 
Hall said, “and if the grain goes export, who gets 
the difference, the elevator or the farmer?” 

‘We sell subject to the difference and the prices 
paid the grower are based upon the possibility of 
the grain being exported, so that as a general rule 
the grower gets the benefit of the lowered rates 
by receiving a higher bid on his crop,” Mr. Greeley 
declared. 


GROWERS LOSE RATE CASE 


By Division No. 3, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the wheat rate case of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers Association against the Abilene & 
Southern R. R., has been dismissed. The decision 
was that grain and grain product rates cited from 
Oklahoma to the Lone Star State, were not unrea- 
sonable. 

The growers contended that the rates were fig- 
ured on the basis of a longer routing than neces- 
sary, and asked for reparation. 


SOUTHWESTERN GRAIN RATE BOOST 
STOPPED 


By its order entered and effective this month, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has_ sus- 
pended for seven months the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient Railway’s schedule proposing to restrict 
the routing of export grain on points of that line in 
Oklahoma to Louisiana ports. The route restriction 
would have automatically brought rate increases. 
The affected schedule is Supplement No. 6 to the 
K. C., M & O. Tariff No. 372. 


BOSTON WINS A ROUND IN SEABOARD 
RATE FIGHT 


The Interstate Commerce’ Commission made pub- 
lic on October 5, a proposed report in a proceeding 
on a complaint of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce in which Attorney-Examiner R. N. Trezise 
recommends findings by the Commission that rates 
on ex-lake grain from Erie, Pa., to Baltimore for 
export, and one ex-lake flour and general commod- 
ities, except coal, from Buffalo and Erie, to Balti- 


more, for export, are unreasonable and unduly pre- 
judicial to Baltimore to the advantage of New York. 
Other findings recommended by the examiner, if 
approved by the Commission, would have the effect 
of reducing the differentials against Baltimore and 
Boston. 

After the first proposed report in this proceeding, 
it was reopened for further hearing upon petition 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce for the pur- 
pose of allowing Boston interests to introduce addi- 
tional testimony. 


HAY DEALERS CALLED AS WITNESSES 


The major portion of the testimony introduced at 
the Chicago hay rate hearing which began before 
Examiners Worthington and Walsh, October 1, was 
presented by the Wisconsin commission. Other 
testimony was introduced by the Iowa commission, 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and by R..P. De Kamp, 
assistant general freight agent, Illinois Central 
Railway, who completed the carrier testimony with 
respect to Illinois. 

W. F. Ehmann, rate expert for the Wisconsin 
commission, testified that the average increase pro- 
posed by the carriers from Wisconsin points to Chi- 
cago was $1.74 a ton and to St. Louis, $3.26 a ton. 
The average increase to Wisconsin points from 
Omaha that would result from the carriers’ proposal 
amounted to $1.92 a ton and, from Rapid City, S. D., 
$5.50 a ton, according to his exhibits. With the 
exception of the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern, the carriers in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory have proposed the Class C rates which they 
asked in the Western Trunk Line class rate case. 

According to Mr. Ehmann, as Wisconsin is a 
dairy state, it must ship in large quantities of hay 
suitable for dairy cattle and ship out most of the 
hay it produces, which is not suitable for dairy 
cattle. He testified that the present rates on hay 
were, in many instances, higher than on other light 
loading commodities such as. furniture, baskets, 
fresh meat and vegetables. 

C. E.. Schrieber, statistician of the Wisconsin com- 
mission, presented an analysis of costs, based on the 
study introduced by Dr. M. O. Lorenz, head of the 
commission’s bureau of statistics. The terminal 
cost on hay for the western district, according to 
his figures, amounted to $1.615 a ton and the line 
haul cost was .7179 cents a ton-mile. In terms of a 
rate scale, that amounted to 9.5 cents a hundred 
pounds for 10 miles, 13.2 cents for 100 miles, and 
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27.2 cents at 300 miles. That basis, according to 
him, did not include anything for return on invest- 
ment. 

A number of Wisconsin hay dealers were called 
by P. H. Porter, attorney for the Wisconsin com- 
mission, who is representing all the state commis- 
sions of the western district in the proceeding. 
Their testimony was to the general effect that it 
would not be possible to get higher prices for hay 
at the terminal markets in the event of increases 
of the freight rates.. Other commodities were sub- 
stituted when the price went too high, it was said. 
That was particularly true in the case of packing 
hay, according to the testimony. Illustrative of the 
importance of the transportation cost, Frank Cal- 
liari, hay dealer at Green Bay, Wis., said Prairie 
hay cost from three to five dollars a ton in South 
Dakota and that the freight rate to Chicago was 
$9 a ton. In response to questions from Mr. 
Porter as to what would be the effect of increasing 
the rates from South Dakota to such a point as 
Janesville, two and three dollars a ton, he said 
there would be no movement. 

Objection to hay rate increases were made by 
J. S. Brown and S. H. Benson, of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Mr. Benson cited the inequalities of the 
proposed raises as they affected Chicago, Cairo and 
St. Louis. 

A general picture of the Chicago hay trade was 
given by Mr. Brown. Receipts there for 1927 were 
116,397 tons, he said, the smallest since 1913. The 
small volume was not wholly due to rates, he 
thought, as consumption had declined. However, 
only 11 per cent of receipts last year were re- 
shipped, while 28 per cent was forwarded in 1926. 


IN September 1928 the shipments of wheat from 
the Port of Houston amounted to 24,000 bushels as 
compared with 80,000 bushels in the same month 
last year. The barley shipments amounted to 70,000 
bushels. 


WHEAT amounting to 2,799,583 bushels were 
shipped from Galveston, Texas, during September 
of this year compared with 1,873,262 bushels last 
year in September. The barley shipments were 
1,52¢,990 bushels, compared with 166,587 last year. 

THE Garland Elevator & Supply Company of 
Garland (Morning Sun p. o.), Iowa, has gone into 
the hands of a receiver. Carl M. Fisher of Burling- 
ton is receiver. 
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W. C. MITCHELL COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS SINCE NINETY-FIVE 


DULUTH 


Nyaen way 


MINNEAPOLIS 


GREAT FALLS 


Cereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


FANCY OATS 
MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


FEED WHEAT 
BARLEY 
RYE 
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Revised Edition 


ClothBinding ... .. 
Leather Binding 
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MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Hl. 
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Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator 


YOU 


world by reading the ‘American 
Grain Trade.” 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 
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Lamson Bros. & Co. || DOERN-SCARRITT-HANNAH CO. 


FORMERLY 


Grain POPE & ECKHARDT CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1873) 


1874 Commission 1928 COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Merchants 111 W. JACKSON STREET CHICAGO 


Fifty-four Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Boul. SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


fe “hicago J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
George S. Dole, President Frank Hines, Sec. & Treas. 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
W , B We solicit your consignments and hedging orders in futures 
e uy 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices: 23 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, III. 
Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley 303 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 
Cereal Millers 


Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


~ Grain Merchants—Exporters—Importers 


Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


H. M. PAYNTER RUMSEY & COMPANY 
With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY FOUNDED 1867 
Grain Commission COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence Solicited 


BOARD OF TRADE 
Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO. CHICAGO 


I. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


Robinson Telegraphic 
Cipher 


REVISED EDITION 


PiCisit Binding =. 2’. . ....- $2.00 
Leather Binding ., ... . 2.25 


MITCHELL BROTHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


_ 431 8. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges. 
Private wire service to all leading cities 


MERCHANTS? 
EXCHANGE 


Toberman Grain Company ‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


Nanson Commission Co. Speen tae ere OF ST. LOUIS” 


(INCORPORATED) 


; A long established house, energetic, enter- GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 

: GRAIN AND HAY ae ae alert for your interests. 5 : 

. enone ty 202 Chamber of Commerce ee Let us handle your consignments Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Informanion on ST. LOUIS Seca 300 Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


St. Louis Markets 
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Send your consignments to L E E Ss Oo N J ; G. McKillen, Inc., 


= ai GRAIN CO., Ine. RECEIVERS 
Seymour Wood Grain Co. GRAIN MERCHANTS Consignments .a Specialty 
BUFFALO, _ “N.Y. Consignments. Solicited. Returns made BUFFALO NEW YORK 


within 24 hours after Grain is weighed. 


- McConnell Grain Corporation Lewis Grain: Cor 


A good firm to consign to 
Strictly Commission and Brokerage Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
Buffalo New York BUFFALO NEW YORK 


"CRAIN. | 
RECEIVERS | 


EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive | | JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | | Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher | 


9 . = Wholesale Grain Dealers REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
Southworth’s daily bids : TOLEDO, OBIO Cloth Binding ..-..-.-..sseseseteeeeses $2.09 | 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. eather Binding ...............0+--s000- 2 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE Solicit consignments of Grath and Clover Seed. 


Southworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago M ITC H ELL B RO S. P U BLIS Hl [i G C 0. 


Board of Trade. 431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN 
~ RECEIVERS 


THE CLEVELAND GRAIN 
& MILLING CO. H. E. Kinney. Grain Co. 


OPEKATING FOUR TERMINAL ELEVATORS Receivers and Shippers of 
COMMISSION—BROK ERAGE CG R A I N 


The Bingham Grain Company 


Mighty Good Consignment Service 
Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager 


a Pp EOR I A . RECEIVERS | 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


MUELLE GRAIN P. B. & C.C. MILES | W. W. Dewey & Sons 


COM PANY Esteblished 1875 Incorporated 19106 

foots PEORIA, ILI. GRAIN COMMISSION | 
Receivers and Shippers GR A I N : $ / 26 Chamber of Commerce 
Rihe Grito Weer Prec wcities ok Cacia Handling Grain on Commission 


Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, IIl. Our Specialty PEORIA = = ILL. 
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GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo §S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
RoR COMMIT RIT ral itie) cisye's oo \o'e 6 2's\0.0.0/6 vi, e600 $5.00 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tien, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 


OPERATORS oF 
K.C.S.ELEVATOR 


OME eieisiaaieldslcisesicic’sleisiso vce veveccivccs $1.00 * 
ea te Pane po N MERCHANTS 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, end Feed Mill 1000 BOARD OF TRADE 
PI DECOIOMC WB ETARG cri, 01s. s\c.o o's v0.0 so oes «cue $3.00 Ite . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. 


SCHOLL GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN EXCLUSIVELY 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


GRAIN 
& 


EXCHANGE 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
11th St. and Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e e 
Fumigation Methods 
By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 

A complete practical treatise on fumigating 
grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 
313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


GRAIN _ 


RECEIVERS va OTHER | MARKETS 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. The Real Market Place 


Crawtordsville, Ind. 
GRAIN for grain men is centered in 


the advertising columns of the 


**‘American Grain Trade’’ 


| RECEIVERS 


Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in touch with us. 
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cRS IN ALL MARKETS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Leeson Grain Co., grain merchants, consign- 
ments.* 


McConnell Grain Corporation, commission and 
brokerage.* 


McKillen, Inc., J. G., 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments.* 


receiver.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., 
seeds, feeds.* 


wholesale, grain, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 


chants.* 

Bridge & Leonard, hay, grain.*f 

Clement, Curtis & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 


Doern-Scarritt-Hannah Co., grain and seeds.* 


Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 


McKenna & Strasser, com. merchants.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Quaker Cats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye. 

Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, grain mer- 
chants. 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Early & Daniel Co., hay, grain, feed*+ 
Scholl Grain Co., grain exclusively. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and 
shippers.*} 
Shepard, Clark & Co., receivers, 


shippers, 
grain, millfeed, buckwheat.* 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*f 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Lockwood, Lee, grain brokerage.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*7 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Grubbs Grain Co., E. A., wholesale grain, 
wheat, corn, oats.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Bingham Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., grain dealers.* 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*} 


Maibucher, C, Wm., Gra Co., grain com- 
mission. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard oats.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Cargill Elevator Company, milling wheat.* 
Mitchell Company, W. C., com. merchants. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Updike Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
merchants.* 
Omaha Elevator Co., 
of grain.* 


grain commission 


receivers and shippers 


+Members National Hay Association. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., 
pers.* 


Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.” 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*f 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.” 


receivers and ship- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rodgers, James J., flour, feed, grain.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 

Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, ship- 
pers.*} 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*f 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

Toberman Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.*f 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
Custenborder & Co., E. T., carlot grain.* 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Flanley Grain Co., grain receivers. 
Terminal Grain Corporation, grain receivers. 


TIFFIN, OHIO 
Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*t 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


The Wooster Milling & Grain Co., grain 
dealers, operating 11 elevators.* 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND miLL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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2 Flexible as a Beli— 
Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than Either, 
(98.2% on actual test) 
: YK 
—l4 to 15 H.P. in speed ratios of 1 to in sizes from 14 to 1000 H. P. and over. 
ns 1 up to 7 to 1 from a distributor near Operate on short or long centers, quiet, 
you. Book No. 725 makes ordering a smooth running, and are not affected by 
Fee Ai simple matter. Send for a copy today. atmospheric conditions. Send for a copy 
E Baan She i. : Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are built of Silent Chain Data Book No. 125. 
| Whee en ccs LINK-BELT COMPANY 3358 
, oe ee. ' : Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and®Machinery 
P l tal CHICAGO. 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
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Minneapolis 
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Dallas New York Louisville, Ky. Los Angeles Seattle 
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IMPROVED 
WELLER POWER SHOVEL 


(PATENTED) 


Qne of our customers who tried out a Weller Shovel said, “If an operator ever 
uses one ef your new shovels he will never use any other 
work and is easy to operate.” 


Claims of superiority for Weller Power Shovel—No counter 
weights—No coynterweight ropes. Pulls at any point the shovel is 
stopped. Less Noise and vibration than any other shovel on the 
market. Positive in action. Never misses engaging the clutch. 
Easy on the operator. Occupies less space. Time is saved in 
erection. Shipped Ready to install. 

Send for Power Shovel Circular 
We Also Make 


CLARK’S POWER SHOVELS 
And a Complete Line of 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Werks: Warehouse and Sales Reom: 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


For Custom Grinding, Making Prepared Feeds 
and in the Process with Other Machinery 


always give a good account of 
themselves. ey mean larger 
profits, ease of operction and satis- 
fied customers. 


Cone-shape Burrs, ‘Large H 
Rugged Construction and ‘Ability, a 
Mix Grains at Same Time They are 
Being Ground are Special Features. 
12 sizes, 2 to 85 H.P. Sold with 
or without elevators. 


Write for Catalog. : 


ae ee #4 
Mii can be opened like this In lees than 
three minutes by withdrawing four pins. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


make. It sure does the . 


BOWSHER FEED MILLS” 


TN A MIS Py ee aa te Bee See 


“ible. Vibrating Sack- 
ing Platform. e 
A self-contained unit — 
shipped completely 4 
assembled ready for 
operation as soon as — 
connected to power. — 


4 ~No elevator required. | 
No special millwright : 


Send for Bulletin | 
Ne. 15-AE 


The Gra Machinery Co. 4 
MARION, OHIO a 


SELECTION OF RISKS 
is essential to the security of 
an insurance company. 


SELECTION OF AN 
COMPANY 3 
is just as essential to the | 
ee of an assured. 


INSURANCE | 


The “MILL MUTUALS? fulfill the 
most rigid requirements. 4 


Write your insurance company or this 
office for details. ~ a 


- 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau | 


230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


i Peele 


